Abstract of Dissertation: 
Friedrich Gogarten's Theological Anthropology 


Friedrich Gogarten was a student of Troeltsch, and ac- 
cepted Troeltsch's historical relativisam, but disagreed with 
his s8olution, which was idealistic and contemplative, Gogar- 
ten's first attempt to break away from idealiem was expressed 
in terms of the conceptuality of I and Thou borrowed from Bu- 
ber, History is the sphere of decision, not contemplation, 
and its locus is concrete encounter, 

As one of the "theologians of crisis" Gogarten was ags- 
gociated with Karl Barth, but it soon became apparent that they 
were miles apart in interest and in their understanding of re- 
velation, Gogarten was concerned with modern man's self-under- 
gtanding and a Christian critique of modern thought, Barth 
accused him of practising "natural theology.” The difference 
between them can be expressed as the difference between a 
Lutheran and a Calvinistic stance in regard to revelation, 

After years of s8ilence Gogarten made a fresh start at 
the age of gixty, and produced his major work in the ten years 
which followed, The new position 1s understandable apart from 
the earlier writhngs, However, Gogarten believes that it is 
8till necess8ary to deal with the problem of history as posed by 
Troeltsch, Theology must be expressed in concepts which are 
"Historical", as man's being and his world have become histori- 
cal, Both the metaphysical and moral misunderstandings of Chris- 
tian faith must be avoided, Gogarten finds the locus of histori- 
city in man's responsibility for the world, That responsibility, 
which in the modern age has come to full realization, has been 
inherent in the Christian faith from its inception, With the 
appearance of Christian faith, the world was geen as man's 
own world rather than an all-encompassing cogmos, The being 
of man is always a being-in-the-world, but in faith it is no 
longer a being-from-the-world, The world is man's inheritance, 
and. enables him to stand before God as a mature 8on, The 
consequence of man's two-fold freedom, his freedom for God 
and his freedom from the world, is his freedom toward the 
world, which no longer mediates the God-relation, In faith 
man receives his being from God, and the world is preserved 
as God's creation, Faith is openness to the pure futurity 
of God, Such faith is possible only as faith in Jegus Christ, 

Gogarten claims to be following the New Tegtament and 
Luther, interpreted in part in terms of Heidegger's philosophy. 
He can thus be read as a philosopher, in which case his posi- 
tion may be dismissed as a simple monistic metaphysics, How- 
ever, in view of 8everal strands of his thought which miti- 
gate against s8uch an interpretation, that is not the most 
fruitful approach, More Iinteresting is Gogarten's attempt 
to overcome the hidden Cartesianism in modern theology, A 
man who is himself historical cannot express his relation to 
the world in the pattern of sub jJect-ob jJect thinking, His 
proposal of an alternative way of thinking is weakened by 
his calling it "nistorical" thinking, and 8eeing it as an 
agpect of "the problem of history". He appears to have an 
1dealistic understanding of history, which, however, he also 
corrects by his understanding of history as 8ecular, Gogarten 
has remained a theologian of crisis in his understanding of 
revelation, but has achieved a more positive attitude toward 

culture, 
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GOGARTEN'S EARLY POSITION 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO GOGARTEN'S EARLY THOUGHT 


The thought of Friedrich Gogarten falls into two 
distinect periods, divided by the years of the 8econd World 
War, No 8peculation will be entertained here about the 
8gignificance which political events may have had in chang- 
ing the pattern of his thought, I wish only to point to 
the rather remarkable fact that he made, at the age of 
8ixty, what is in many respects an entirely fresh start, 
and has produced his major systematic writings 8s ince that 
time, in the ten year period between 1948 and 1957. These 


works, with the poss ible exception of Die Verkilndigung Jegu 


Christi, which is the first of them, and is in s8ome ways 
transitional, form a coherent literature understandable in 


its8elf, apart from his earlier writings, Der Mensch 


zWigchen Gott und Welt states the main themes and structure 


of his s8ystematic theology, Verhangnis und Hoffnung der 


Neuzeit and Die Wirklichkeit des Glaubens are expansions 


of the earlier stated themes, An additional group of 
writings concerning the demythologizing controversy and 
problems of history have accompanied these major books. 


But although Gogarten made a new beginning after the 


2 
years of sIilence during the war, it is a new beginning with 
014 concerns, as is only to be expected, There are a few 
points at which he makes a complete break with his previous 
thought, 8o that if asked, he could surely write an article 


" But there are als0 Cer- 


on "How My Mind Has Changed, . . 
tain problems and certain convictions that have remained 
basic to his thought throughout his entire career, A&A 8ur- 
vey of his early development will thus lead us into some 
of the central i88ues of his thought, 

Perhaps the best place to begin is with Ernst 
Troeltsch, Gogarten belongs in the femily of thinkers which 


includes Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Herrmann, and Gogarten's 


long time friend, Rudolf Sultmann, But that he stands in 


this liberal line was not 80 apparent in 1920, when the 80=- 


called theology of cris1is was taking form, The problems 

he then was faced with were the inmedilate legacy of Ernst 

Troeltsch, This complex of problems may be called, for the 

sake of brevity if not clarity, "the problem of history". 
Gogarten studied at berlin and Heidelberg under 

Troeltsch, and has quite recently been described as 


1 


Troeltsch's most sieznificant pupil, His first work was 


in the tradition of German i1dealim, The exuberance and 


IBy Wolfhart Pannenberg, in "Heilsgeschehen und 
Geschichte, Kerygma und Dogna, V, 1959, Þ. 273. 


brashness of Fichte attracted him during his university 
years, and his first published work was a small volume 


entitled Fichte als religoser Denker, which appeared in 


191h, This attracted relatively little attention, how- 
ever, The war years were beginning, It was in 1921, with 
the publication of a group of es88ays under the title Die 
religiose Entscheidung, that Gogarten took his place with 


Barth among the radical young "theologians of crigis.," 


One of these es8ays, the first chronologically, "Die 


Krisis der Kultur", was delivered as a public lecture at 


Reading it now, forty years later, it 


Jena early in 1921, 


is 8till possible to recover the radical gense of the 


":haking of the foundations" experienced by the perceptive 
few of that time, Mogt of the audience, scholars and 

ministers, were outraged at the lecture and professed not 
to understand it, But one man came up to Gogarten after- 


ward to introduce himself and express his appreciation and 


enthuslagm, It was Rudolf Bultmann, The basic agreement 
as to theological program and 8stance which exists between 
the two thinkers today began then in a common attitude 
toward the crisis of culture, The agreement was far more 
basic than that between Gogarten and Barth at this same 
time, though it was with Barth that Gogarten was more 


closely agsgociated, Gogarten's affinities and digsagreements 


with Barth will be discussed in a later chapter, 


Here, in this lecture on the crisis of culture, 1s 


Introduced the language, which, along with the similar 


language of Barth's Roemerbrief, will dominate the theology 


of the next decade in Germany, The phrases appear--"the 
absolute Other", "the absolutely new"--and the completion 
of the erisis of culture is, religiously s8peaking, neces- 


gary, and 1s in fact the criterion for our s8eeing this 


world and its events in the 11ight of God © We cannot have 


the Yes without the No, This No is gpoken from out of an 
absolute transcendence of all things and their value, In 
this No 1s heard the Yes of God's creative Word which 
makes all things new, The qualitative distinction be- 
tween God and man 1s understood as the qualitative dis- 
tinetion between God and culture, 

From this standpoint it was necessary for Gogarten 
to engage in a discussion with Ernst Troeltsch--a one- 
g81ded digcussion, as Troeltasch did not live to angwer 
him, Tt was from Troeltsch that Gogarten learned that 
theology must be concerned with history, that it is an 
historical s8cience, in the sense that It deals with the 


Specific occurences in humarr existence which are revelation 


and faith, In his Augeinandersetzung with Troeltsch, 


ennie Krisis der Kultur” in Die religioese Entschei- 


dung, Ps. 27. 
3Tbid., pÞ. 39. 


In 


Gogarten was geeking a new approach to the categories of 
history and historicity, in opposition to the prevailing 
and contradictory conceptions derived from the practice 
of historical criticiem and 1idealistic philosophies of 
history, The 8same concern motivated Heidegger's early 
work, and was Shared by Bultmann, Gogarten accepted 
Troeltsch's historical relativism and its consequences,., 
The Judgement has now been proposed that he responded, as 
did Barth, by withdrawing theology from the field of his- 
tory altogether, If 8eeking the 8olution to the question 
of faith and history in a redefinition of historicity may 
be 80 described, then perhaps the judgement can 8stand, Go=- 
garten would perhaps today acknowledge the charge as just, 
The contours of the problem as it appears today, will how- 
ever, be taken up later on, for this has remained one of 
Gogarten's central concerns, It began with his effort to 
find a s8olution to the problematic 8ituation in which all 
theological effort was placed as a result of historical 
ceriticism, and to reject Troeltsch's own 8solution to the 
problem of historical relativism and Christianity's abgo- 
lute validity. 

Another way of characterizing the 80-called crisis 


or dialectical theology is to say its problem was the 


Pannenberg, op. Cit., Po 273. 


relation of Christian faith to Christian western culture, 
or to Christianity as an historical phenomenon, These 
dialectical theologians were certain that whatever the 
relation might be, It was not one of identity, And they 


tended to gee the two as mutually exclusive, Here is the 


gource of that antipathy to philogophy which was character- 


i8tic of this theology, In Gogarten's cage, as was re- 
marked by one of his early critics, where he polemicized 
against philosophy, philogophy was but another name for 
Ernst Troeltsch.? The polemic was against that outlook 
which Gogarten called "culture-idealiam®, of which Troel- 
ts8ch was the culminating repregentative, In breaking free 
of Troeltsch, Gogarten was breaking with the idealist 
understanding of man and with the Jdealist understanding 
of history, 

Gogarten belleved that no theologian prior to 
Troeltsch had been 80 profoundly aware of the relativity 
of all our thinking and valuing, including the relativity 
of the thinker and valuer., No German theologian since 
Troeltsch has been able to stand except where he stood, 
that 18, upon the actuality of the. thorough-golng his- 
toricization of all thought and the consequent impossibi- 
l1ity of finding absolute norms in the historical process, 


Theodor Siegfried, Das Wort und die Existenz, IT, 


Po. 23, 


"after Troeltsch produced his work," Gogarten s8aid, "any 
theology which does not deal with the problem of histori- 
cisgm in the total scope in which Troeltsch posed it is 
from the beginning unfruitful ,"© 

Gogarten not only accepted that actuality, he em- 
braced it, Here he had no quarrel with Troeltsch, re- 
garding him rather as one whose understanding of the mo- 
dern mind was extraordinarily profound, Where he disagreed 
with Troeltsch was in the latter's conception of the 8o0lu- 
tion to the problems which historical relativism posed for 
theology, Troeltsch had gaid, "If one can no longer dis- 
cern the norms for the organization of life in the dogma, 
then there remains only history as gource and philogophy 
of history as Solution, "S There are no absolute norms, 
Hegel had made the final goal of history the norm, but that 
way out is no longer possible, Troeltsch s8aid, for even the 
final goal has been historicized, There remains only philo- 
gophy of history, which is the knowledge of the goal of 

NJ 


1ife derived from history alone, 


Sony; 8toriemus", Zwischen den Zeiten, 1921, p. 16. 


Tnyyy® asks Pannenberg plaintively today," did no one 
step into the breach? Why did all theology capitulate to 
historical relativisgm by abandoning the field of history to 
1t?* op. cit. pp. 272-273, If this 1s more than a rhetorical 
question, one wonders What he thinks 8omeone 8hould have done, 


Der Historismus und 8eine Probleme, Gegammelte 
Schriften, TIT, p. 110, 
A 


Rejecting any return to a philogophy of the En- 
Lightenment, --by which he meant any philosophy which con- 
tains a doctrine of the s8upra-temporality of reagon, or 
which fishes values out of a timeless, eternal realm, -- 
Troeltsch thus shared the conviction, which gradually a- 
rog8e in the nineteenth century, that history, as well as 
being a scientific study of the past, was als0 a mode of 
man's s8elf-knowledge, Modern man is one who thinks his- 
torically, and who can construct his future only by means 
of historical 8elf-knowledge, He is conscious of stand- 
ing in history in a new way, and his historical conscious- 
ness is more than just a 8ense of history, It is a con- 
g8cilousness of being regponsible for the history which 1s 
to come, a consciousness that requires him to look to past 
history and interpret 1t and give it meaning, That is, 
the values which form the basis of life and by which one 
projects one's future must g8omehow or other be derived 
from history, Clearly Troeltsch was, in certain respects, 
as James Luther Adams has pointed out, a harbinger of 
contemporary existentialism, ? 
Troeltsch's central categories in his philosophy of 
history were the individual, or rather individuality, and 


the notion of a universal process of history in which every 


21grnst Troeltsch as Analyst of Religion," Journal 
for the Scientific Study of Religion, Oct. 1961,.p. 99. 


event is related to every other event, This process of 
history Troeltsch was to call "the life-process of the 
Absolute," By means of the category of the individual 
historical ob ject and Its inmanent value, philosophy . of 
history stands at the mid-point between empirical history 
and ethics, and by means of it the transition can be made 
from empirical history to theory of value, horofore the 
concept of individuality is the basic concept also of a 
theory of the relativity of values. "Now the relativity 
of values 1s not, however, relativisem, anarchy, accident, 
arbitrariness, but rather It means the ever-moving and 
creative--and therefore never determinable as timeless 
and universal--intermeshing of what Is and of what ought 


to be, "LO 


By means of this 8ame concept there 1s an entry 


into metaphysics., 


Not from a metaphysics of whatsoever kind, 
which by means of its own concepts, would reveal 
to us the es8ence of the world, do we nowadays 
approach the religious problem, But from the 
general ethical problem of the final values and 
aims of human 1ife and action do we reach the 
religious, metaphysical convictions enclogsed 
thereingz and from the development of these. con- 
vietions do we then, in return, determine the 
more precise ethical valuations ,+ 


LOproeltsch, op. cit., P. 211. 


Llyroeltsch, Gegammelte Schriften II, Þ. 553. 


10 


One cannot gspeak, s8aid Troeltsch, of the relativity 
of values unless in that relative there is a living and 
creative absolute, Only 80 does the relativity of values 
make 8ense, Otherwise one can 8peak 8imply of relativity, 
but not of the relativity of values, The relativity of 
values ", , .pres8upposes a life-process of the absolute, 
in which this (1ife-process) itself can be grasped and 
formed from any point (in the process) in the way cor- 
re8ponding to that point "1 There can be no structure 
of norms without the God-idea, or 8ome analogy to it, 

The individual historical object Is not for 
Troeltsch simply a logical category, 

It is rather a human creation and metaphysical 
reality, the intermingling of fact and spirit, of 
nature and ideal, of necessity and freedom, of the 
general and particular, Consequently great varia- 
tion in intensity and 8ignificance is produced from 
the hidden backgrounds of the historical process, 
There are men and times which are rich in individua- 
lity, and those which are poor,, . .and those of 
8trong individuality are always designated by a 
firm faith in their having proceeded from the 
universal, 

Troeltsch believed himself to have arrived at the 
game place as Kierkegaard by a different route, This his- 
torical is the union of the metaphysical and the accidental, 


The true life of the individual is the apotheosis of the 


Lber Historisgmus und 8eine Probleme, Þp. 212, 


L37bid., pp. 211-212. 


Ll 


finite, meaning not that the finite is 1ifted up to heaven 
out of its finiteness, but that the divine Iindwells in the 
finite, 1 

Etienne Gilson remarks that "The error of Kierke- 
gaard, as well as of all his modern followers, has been to 
mistake existence in time for existence as 8uch,"” And 
Gilson goes on to say that ", , .man does not exist in time 


only, he also transcends time Inasgmuch, at least, as he is, 


right now, communicating with his own eternity. . ." 


" - not eternity, but time, is the problem, since time 1s 


what ceagelessly interrupts man's own eternity, "lh 


Gogarten is, of course, a modern follower of Kierke- 


gaard, committed to the perpetration of that "error", and 


he 8tood, especially in his criticisgm of Troeltsch, in 


gtrong protest against thoge who proposed the opposite 


error that there 1s any other existence we can know except 


this our concrete human existence in time and 8pace, Nor 


is there any timeless knowledge of an event in time and 


SPAaces, 


There can be no history for an i8olated individual, 


for history, in the language Gogarten was then using, is 


the three-dimensional encounter of man with man and of man 


with God, Or in Troeltsch's language, the inter-relatedness 


LliBeing and Some Philosophers, Þ. 167. 


12 
of individualities, Consequently, as Troeltsch saw, the 
primary epistemological problem for the philogophy of 
history is the knowledge of other individualities, His 
golutlon to the problem was an idealistic one, the only 
one pos8sible to him on the basis of his understanding of 
the "individual", "The other (das Fremdseelische) can 


only be knowny Troeltsch said, "because by virtue of our 
Identity with the all-consciousness we bear it intuitively 
in ourselves, and can feel and understand it as our own 


1ife while we at the same time experience it as an other, 


as one belonging to its own monad, "15 Here, Gogarten 


pointed out, the question of history, the actual, real 
encounter with God and man, is angwered by means of the 
pPregence in one consciousness of God, gelf, and other, 80 
that the individual finally need only become conscious of 
hims8e1lf in order to s8olve the problem, And the command=- 
ment to love the neighbor becomes, in this schema, not love 
of the neighbor for his own sake but love for him for the 
8ake of g8elf, and hence simply refined 8elf-love, (This 
was an important criticisgm for Gogarten at that time, for, 


as Proposed in his book Ich glaube an den dreieinigen 


Gott, encounter with the other, which is the stuff of 


history, was possible only as love or hate, These 


159op. eit., p. 68h. 


categories have become inadequate for his pregent posi- 
tion, ) 

Troeltsch had claimed that historical method was 
baged on a metaphysical s8upposition which lies on the bor- 


der of 8cience and cannot be proved, QOr, as he als0o put 


it, the words "purely historical" already contain a 


Weltanschauung, Whatever he may have meant by that exactly, 


it is certain that the central concept of his philosophy of 
history, the immanent value of individuality, is just 8uch 
a gupposition; As 800n as the talk 1s of value, individual- 
1ity ceages to be gomething merely actual, It now parti- 
cilpates in the worth of the absolute, even though only in 

a relative way as the historical Individual which it 1s, 

On the other hand, the special character of modern his- 
torical method was that It 8ub jected everything to itself 
without exception, The total historicization of all 
thought can allow no exceptions, Although historical 
causality, 8ince Dilthey and Wundt, had been recognized 
as different in nature from the causality of natural science, 
being almost entirely a matter of psychological motivation, 
historical method does not thereby lose its 8cilentific 
character, It 8till geeks cauges, Nor can it be trans- 
formed into a psychological study, as the historian deals 
not only with psychological motivation but w ith natural 


caugation as well, His aim is the causal explanation of 


Ll 
all that happens © 

Thus It was fairly easy for Troeltsch, insisting as 
he did on the radical use of historical criticism, to point 
out the Inadequacies of the orthodox-supernatural school 
of theology, Its claim to truth was based on miracle, To 
be 8ure, it was the inner miracle of conversion, But 8uch 


an inner miracle had to be based on an outer miracle which 


breaks through causality, and that, of courses, is impossIible., 
The Ritschlian school, on the other hand, made a 
virtue of the necessity that historical reality Knowe only 
1imited, accidental, individual phenomena, This tradition 
8treg8sed the historical character of Christianity, but then 
as8erted its individual-historical claim to absolute reve- 
lation and 8alvation as norm in relation to other religions, 
To Troeltsch this s8olution betrayed an ambiguous idea of 
the historical, and ended by being just a weakened form of 
gupernaturalism, 
His controversy with the Iidealistic-evolutionary 
8chool was more difficult, as Troeltsch himself came from 
this s8chool, whose classic formulation is to be found in 
Hegel, Basſc to all the various forms this theory has 


ag8gumed is the s8simultaneous proposal and identification of 


logee Troeltsch's article on "Historiography", in 
Hagtings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 6. 
Ps 


15 
the concept of an absolute religion and Christianity, In 
Christianity the perfect religion makes its historical 
appearance, Finding that history yields no absolutes, 
Troeltsch first tried to golve the problem of how a Chris- 
tlanity conceived as purely historical can still be the 
basis for a system of norms by s8aying that one can assert 
a common element in all religions, a common aim or goal 
valid for all, namely, the achievement of pergsonality. 
Christianity, in this respect, could be 8een as the high 
point historically, 80 far, 

But Troeltsch modified this notion in his later 
work, as 1s well known, and found the 8olution to his- 
torical reconstruction in historical relativism, The 
use of historical criticism was not for the purpose of 
finding historical foundations for faith, but was for 
discerning the psychological and gociological principles 
which operate in all historical religious communities, 
Summarizing the reegults of his Investigations published 


in Der Historismus und 8eine Probleme, Troeltsch said, 


The individual character of European civili- 
zation, and of the Christian religion which is 
intimately connected with it, receives now much 
greater emphasis, whilst the s8omewhat rational- 
istic ecmcept of validity, and specifically of 
gupreme validity, falls considerably into the 
background, L1t 1s Iimpossible to deny facts or to 
resist the decree of fate, And it is historical 
facts that have welded Christianity into the clogsest 
connection with the civilizations of Greece, Rome, 
and northern Europe, All our thoughts and feelings 
are impregnated with Christian motives and Christian 


preguppositions; and, conversely, our whole Chris- 
tianity is indissolubely bound up with elements of 
the ancient and modern civilizations of Europe. . 
Its primary claim to validity 1s thus the fact that 
through it we have become what we are, and that only 
in $i} 07 we preserve the religious forces that we 
need 


The personality of Jegus would always stand at the 
center of the Christian cult, as a psychological and 80cio- 


logical necessity, Should historical criticism ever disprove 


Jegus' historical reality, a reagult which Troeltsch consi- 
dered possible, then Christianity would come to its histori- 
cal end, In any case, in the historical Jeagus was to be 
found not the one revelation of God, but simply the his- 
torical introduction of the Christian idea and the cult 
8gymbol of the Christian religious community, 

It is understandable that these drastic conclus ions 
were not greeted with enthusiasgm by theologians, The young 
dialectical theologians, the "Word of God" theologians, re- 
acted gtrongly against this whole complex of thought, It 
is no wonder that they s8ought another approach to the cate- 
gory of history, 

Gogarten accused Troeltsch of changing theology in- 
to philosophy of history, and Christianity into European- 
18m, Troeltsch had discredited the comparison of religions, 


Lichristian Thought, Its History and application, 
PP . 53-5l., 


17 


80 If their relative value was to be as8es88ed it could 
only be done by means of a comparigon of cultures oP 
civilizations, in each of which religion was only a part 
inseparable from the whole, Christianity, therefore, was 
totally dependent upon. the culture in which it had grown, 
So also, Gogarten pointed out, was Troeltsch's idea of 
perg8onality or perg8onalism not at all s8omething common to 
all humanity, but a specifically western, European idea, 
not to be transplanted without further ado to a different 
cultural 8goil, as the nineteenth century missionaries 
had unquestioningly as8s8umed, Furthermore, Troeltsch 
8stretched his concept of individuality to Include, by means 
of the metaphysical notion of historical development, the 
historic s8ynthesis which is turopeaniem, Europeaniem Is 
the individual life-unity of the West, This is historical 
relativism pursued to its logical conclusions, and playing 
cat and mouse with philosophy of history, 

The extent to which Troeltsch was a touchstone for 
the coming generation of theologlans can be 8een in Paul 


Tillich!s review of Troeltsch's Der Historismus und $8eins 


Problems . While Gogarten's criticiasms are directed mainly 


against the idealisem underlying Troeltsch's view of history, 
Tillich thought that Troeltsch was wrong in his historical 


relativism, or wrong in not making the idealism, appropriate- 


ly corrected, more explicit, He had no call, Tillich felt, 


18 
to remain bound to the cultural synthesis of Europeanism, 
nor to renounce 


+» +» ea metaphyslical view of history in which 
the relatively 8ignificant European culture and 
our relatively important contemporary task could 
find an ultimate meaning, Such a metaphysical 
conception of history had nothing to do with !uni- 
versal history,' Rather it is the application of 
an idea to which Troeltsch refers in his 'logic of 
history!', the idea that historical concepts are 
8gymbols, Metaphysics of history is a view of his- 
tory in s8ymbols, It finds In repres8entative, sym- 
bol-creating events a meaning of all history which 
is free from the difficulties of relativism and 
leads to ethical cong8equences which are rooted in 
an ultimate meaning of life, The intended "cul- 
tural 8ynthesis" is an ethical goal and a criterion 
for understanding history only insofar as in I1t the 
meaning of every possible cultural synthesis, the 
ety, {I meaning of action and creation, is mani- 
feat. 


This road toward a metaphysics of history was not 
taken by Gogarten, It was this option above all that he 
wished to avoid, He has, indeed, consistently rejected 
any explicit idealistic conception of history, Whether 
or not he has been able to avoid an implicit idealism in 
his concept of history will be discussed in a later chap- 
ter, In this early period of his thought, history, and 
faith's relation to it, were explicated in terms of the 
concrete encounter with a "thou", an encounter which Go- 
garten s8stipulated as being neceg8garily antithetical and 


contradictory in character, and which was the locus of the 


. 18ng, Troeltsch: Historisgmus und 8eine Probleme, " 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, Oct, 1961,.Þ., 113. 
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decislon in which history took place, 

When Troeltsch 8aid that there can be no structure 
of norms without the God-idea, or gome analogy of 1,19 
the additional phrasge, Gogarten felt, s8showed the capacity 
of an idealistic philosophy for "shadows and gods", 


For it thereby becomes clear that the as8er- 
tion that the God-idea stands behind all things 
as the basic concept pregupposed in ome Way or 
other, means that gome opaque notion, not to be 
further grasped, is pregupposed, to which it 1s 
absolutely immaterial which name it 1s given, 
For the final unity of thought which cannot be 
further conceptualized is the locus of absolute 
rest, and not the locus of fundamental decision, 
And it is here, in spite of all Troeltsch's ener- 
getic denials, that there is et forth irrevocably 
the completely contemplative strain of this 
thought ,<0 < 


So in spite of Troeltsch's intuition of the "other", 
the key to the 8olution of the problem of history is given 
in the idea of the es88ential and individual identity of 
pM finite gpirit with the infinite spirit, and the in- 
tuitive participation of the finite spirit in the life 
movement of the infinite s8pirit., As history, according 
to Gogarten, can only be understood in terms of the pre- 
gent concrete encounter of man with man and of man with 


God, Troeltsch's individual remains isolated alike from 


both nature and history, The is8solated 8ub ject cannot be 


19Der Historisgmus und 8eine Probleme, Þ. 16l, 


20Gogarten, "Historisgmus", p. 16, 
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the bearer of history, Even Troeltsch's anti-Kentian view 
concerning the g8ub Ject having historical knowledge does 

not heal the igolation, Troeltsch said that the subject 


pos88e8s8Iing historical knowledge is not a contemplative ones, 
; J 


As Karl Mannheim degscribes Troeltsch's position, 


No 8tatement about history is possible. without 
the historico-philosophical preconceptions of the 
obs8erving s8ub ject entering into its content, . . 
historical knowledge 1s only possible from an as- 
certainable, intellectual Standort,. . .1it pre- 
SUPPO8SeSs a Subject harbouring definite aspirations 
regarding the future and actively striving to achieve 
them, Only out of the interest which the subject at 
present acting has in the pattern of the future, does 
the observation of the past become possible, The 
trend of historical s8election, the form of objectifi- 
cation and repregentation only becomes understandable 
in terms of the orientation of present activity. That 
is the ultimate meaning and these are the implications 
of that which Troeltsch designates by the express1ion 
!'cultural s8ynthesis within the present', , For him, 
the es88ential connection between 'standard of value! 
and '!cultural synthesis within the present' becomes 
the very cornerstone of the theory of history ,< 


But even the richest and most ingenious "cultural 
gynthesis within the present” world, Gogarten felt, 8till 
move only in the timelessness of learned contemplation, 
The true present, and with it true history, occur only in 
time, in what Gogarten called the three-dimensionality of 
real events, to which there 1s no way of passage from the 


two-dimensional schema of finite and Infinite, relative 


Lkerl Mannheim, "Historismus", Ess8ays on the 
Sociology of Knowledge, pp. lO1f, 
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and absolute, The "history" which is known through the 
participation of the finite spirit in the infinite spirit 
always diss8olves into guper-history, For an intuitive 
participation of the finite spirit in the infinite can only 
gerve to draw man himself, his own "present", into the 
8phere of contemplation and convert it into the two-dimen- 
81onal s8cheme, "History* becomes thus the one movement of 
the eternal spirit in individual spirits. "Xf the problem 
of history is the question about the actual, real meeting 
with God and with men," Gogarten said, "it is here angwer- 
ed by the fact that the three are contained in one con- 
gciousness, and that cmsciousness, in order to produce 
the 8olution, need only be conscious of itself, "<< 

Gogarten's cage against idealilsm In theology, at 
this stage in his thinking, may be 8unmarized 8 qmewhat as 


follows: 


The Weltanschauung of modern man, Insofar as it 1s 
formed by idealism,--and certainly in Germany that has been 
the case--1is based on the cleavage between appearance and 
reality, nature and spirit, time and eternity, Consequent- 
ly modern man repeats the ancient idealistic "gin of the 
intellect,” He geeks to abstract eternal, timeless truths 


from temporal events, In Christian theology, this means a 


20op. SIS, B25. 


distinetion is made between the person of Jegus and the 
gaving truth that appeared in history in him, But Chris- 
tlanity 1s not the carrier of eternal truths, It is the 
proclamation of a mes8s8age, the proper response to which 
is faith, In respect of eternal truths, one may talk of 
insight and knowledge, but not of revelation and faith. 

In idealisgm, 8pirit is always triumphant over nature, 
the eternal is always esteemed above- the transitory and 
temporal, which thus becomes devaluated because of its very 
transitoriness, When an effort is made to deal seriously 
with history, as in German idealism with its concept of 
historical development, or in any of the modern varieties 
of doctrines of progress, the thought 8till operates with- 
in the arena of the conflict between nature and spirit. 

The notion of development is not a resolution of the con- 
flict, History remains the history of s8pirit's freedom 
from nature, Thus the theological problem of history, 
'which is the problem of revelation and faith,--that an 
event in time is the work and revelation of God--is changed 
into the problem of the philosophy of history, which is the 


problem of historical relativism and absolute norms, 


The problem 11ies in the posing of the question, To 


a wrong question there is no right angwer, If we ask how 
we can find the gupra-historical in history, the answer 


Will be an idealistic philosophy of history, the relation 
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between question and answer in this case being analytic, 

Behind the wrong question and answer lies an analysig 
of consciousness, of the "I", Now gsurely, Gogarten s8ays, 
it must be evident to anyone who ponders the problem of 
history that history is s8samething that goes on between men, 
Yet in the 1deallstic tradition the attempt is always made 
to understand history as though it were possible where 


there is only one 8ubject, A 8single 8ubject is made the 


hearer of history and thus history is changed into de- 
velopment, And it 1s the development of the Abgolute "7", 
for the attempt to understand man from an analys1is of the 
individual consciousness leads inevitably to the assertion 
of the identity of the human 8ub ject and the divine Sub ject, 
At the basis of an 1idealistic philosophy of history, 
Gogarten believed, lies a faulty anthropology, which when 
appropriated for theological reflection leads to an equally 


| 
' 
| 
| 


faulty 8peculative knowledge of God, and 80 to a distortion 
of the Christian message about the relation of man and God, ' 


The Christian event as an historical event is decisive for , 


all times and places, It is robbed of its decisive character 
when from the concrete event 1s abstracted a principle or 
e88ence conforming to spirit or reasgon, Decision is only 
possible because there is no es88ential unity between the 


human s8pirit and the Absolute 8spirit, between human being 


and the Urwegen, Man's reality lies not in identity but 
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in opposition, "It is only possible to understand man's 
reality®, git waods; "and therewith history, when it 
18 recognized that man can never be understood on the basis 
of a principle, the "I", the s8elf-conscious reason, but 


that his reality is rather the contradictory, antithetical 


reality of Thou and I,"<3 


23Teh glaube an den dreieinigen Gott, p. 36. 


CHAPTER II 
THE THEOLOGY OF I AND THOU 


For the eighteen years prior to 1931, when he be- 
came Profess8or of s8ystematic theology at the university 
in Breslau, Gogarten was a pastor of the Lutheran church, 
His as88igrments were in esmall villages, and during the 
decade of the twenties he worked and wrote in Dorndorf an 
der Saale, From 1925 until 1931 he was also Privatdozent 
at the University of Jena, where he had already formed a 
friendship with the philosopher Eberhard Grisebach, Grise- 
bach's visits with Gogarten in Dorndorf were the 8ole and 
welcome relief from the intellectual isolation of the small 
villages, 

Direct influence upon Gogarten's thinking are gome- 
times difficult to trace, as they are not always explicitly 
acknowledged, He 1s es88entially a monologist, as are many 
German thinkers, That is not to say that he does not fre- 


quently engage in critical Augeinanderasetzung with both 


friends and opponents, This activity is a convention of 
German reflection, wherein the other thinker is uged as a 
backboard on which to bounce one's own thoughts, But 
genuine dialogue is rare with him, Whatever he may borrow 


from other thinkers is freely as8similated to his own pattern 


of thought, Thus while it is fairly easy to perceive 


—_ 


= 


g8gIimilarities and affinities of his thought with that of 


other thinkers in the same genre, an attempt to specify 
influences in detail would be fruitless. 


In his first s8ystematic work, Ich glaube an den 


dreieinigen Gott, published in 1926, Gogarten begins his 


1ife-long opposition to the remaining elements of Car- 


teslanisgm in modern patterns of thought, and proposes 


gome counter-8o0olutions to the problems of revelation, 
faith, and history, As Troeltsch had 8een, the epistemo=- 
logical problem for historical thinking was the knowledge 
of other 8elves, The proposal being made in the twenties 
in various ways by the Austrian philosopher Ferdinand Eb- 
ner, by Martin Buber, and by Eberhard Grisebach, was that 

_ the knowledge of other g8elves was a third kind of knowledge 
not explicable in terms of the Cartesian dualism between 
8e1lf-consciousness and knowledge of external things, Ina 
Cartesian outlook, all experience is as8ume to be of the 
gub Ject-ob Ject type, As John Baillie puts it, the accepted 


theory about how I know other 8elves had run thus: "I 


have direct intros8pective knowledge of the mind inhabiting 


my own body; by means of my 8enses I perceive other bodies 


which look and behave like my own; and I argue from ana- 


logy that these other bodies are likely to be 8imilarly 


inhabited by minds,*L Tt was from this pattern of thinking, 


- 


Lour Knowledge of God, p. 205. 
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according to Gogarten, that Troeltsch was finally unable to 


28Cape 
Gogarten did explicitly acknowledge, in the foreword 
to a later collection of e88ays,- that Martin Buber's I and 
Thou was one of the books to which he was indebted for the 
pattern of thought on which his first systematilec effort was 
bagged, Gogarten was, according to Emil Brunner, the first 
theologian to perceive the significance for the whole Chris- 
tian mess8age of the dependence of the "I" upon the other, 
the "Thou" 1 The 8elf is s8ocial, The idealistic conception 
of the igolated individual ego was, Brunner believed, though 
writers 8uch as Buber, ahown to be psychologically untenable, 
This conceptuality was appropriated by Gogarten and 
others as a way of talking about revelation in history and 
as the basis for a Christian anthropology, Revelation must 


be 8omething that happens here and now, It occurs only in 


the present, and only "among" us, not to him who holds 


©To call this pattern of thinking "sub ject-ob ject 
thinking", as Gogarten and many others have done, has un- 
fortunately not been the clearest way of expressing what 1s 
at i88ue, There are always s8ubjects and objects, That is, 
every thinking creature learns to make the distinction be- 
tween himself and other things and people, What 1s not 
constant are the relations which obtain between sub jects 
and ob jJects, Not all 8uch relations are explicable in terms 
of one model, 


36laube und Wirklichkeit, 1928, 


Man in Revolt, Þ. 292, note 5, 
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himself aloof, The two great commandments can only be obey- 
ed simul taneously . 

Our contact with reality takes place s8golely in the 
pregent, Here becomes apparent Gogarten's affinity with 
the philosophy of his friend, Eberhard Grisebach, whose 


book Gegerwart, published in 1928,” contained an extensive 


demonstration of the thesis thab our knowledge of reality 


1s confined to the present and that the past and the future 
both remain unreal to us unless they are 8omehow contained 
in the present moment, History, t hen, depends upon the 
pres8ence of the past in the present, and must take place 
between men, Only 80 can there be revelation to man in 
history, The past 1s only history Insofar as it occurs 

in the present, in the encounter of I and Thou;,. GCogarten 
expressed it thus: 

The problem of history in its fundemental form, 
however one may try to solve it and however one may 
change it in s8olving it, is the problem of the pre- 
gentness of the pasgt, If the past were merely past, 
as it is with all natural events, there would be no 
history at all but only an unhistorical present, 
and indeed not even that, For there can be a real 


preg8ent only When there is gomething past which be- 
comes present, 


The present human reality constituted by the rela- 


tion of I with Thou is characterized by Gogarten as being 


*Gogormant : Eine kritische Ethik, Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, Halle-Saale, 


STech glaube an den dreileinigen Gott, pp. T7Tl-72. 
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antithetical and contradictory from the outset, In this 
emphasis too he seems to have been in basic agreement with 
Grisebach, who entitled the second part of his enquiry 
Konfliktsstoffe der Gegenwart, Every encounter with the 


neighbor, according to Grisebach, is characterized by the 


experience of 8elf-limitation, 'in which one's consciousness 
of being the center of one's world is threatened or put in 
question, One 1is confronted with what claims to be another 
center of the s8ame world, Grisebach, like Buber, made the 
distinction between the "basic words" T-it and I-thou, But 
the distinction played no such role in his thought as it 
aid with Karl Heim and Gogarten, That 1s, the distinction 
was not a dis junction for Grisgebach, Rather the "thou" is 
variable, It can be a person, a people, a s8ocliety, a 
group, TIt occurs when what 1s neutrally ob Jective becomes 
the other which encounters us as opposing "peregon". The 
determining factor is not the "thou" as such, that is, as 


pergonal, but the "thou" as the bearer of the contradictory, 


Or as limit, 


As Gogarten 8aw it, the "thou" takes precedence over 


the "I", "Ich bin durch dich".9 The "thou" is always earlier 


iſsf. Guido Schmidt, Der Ausgang der neuprotestantis- 
chen Theologie aus der kritischen IThEITIAD Forhar 
Grigebachs, PP. Ih 3-LL06, 


Spas Wort und die Frage nach der Kirche" p. 291. 
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than the "I", Ebner had said even more s8trongly that the 
"I" 18s a late discovery, formed by abstraction from the 
"thou", Gogarten's interest in the priority of the "thou" 
1s the theological one of pregserving and protecting the 
distance between man and God, The God-relation is not one 
of reciprocity, God 1s always s8ub ject, man in relation to 
him is always object, God the Creator calls man, His 
creature, "thou", So does man become an "IT" and able to 
respond to God's call, to 8ay "Thou" to Him. Hearing and 
res8ponding to the call of God, to God's Word, takes place 
only in hearing and regponding to the claim of the "thou" 
who is the neighbor, This is the locus of decision, this 
is where history happens, Man's decision can be either 
for himself or for the other, His response can:take the 
form of hate or love, There are no other possibilities. 
Corregponding to his decision, his reality becomes one 

of 8in or grace, The "thou" to whom man is bound from the 
beginning only becomes visible as "thou", as a neighbor, 
when his claim is heard and acknowledged in love, It 1s 
only in the res8ponse of love that anything really happens, 
that history really takes place, Love is the shape of 
authentic existence, which materializes only when and as 


one loves a conerete "thou" in a specific action, This 


%cited by John Baillie, op. cit., Þ. 217. 
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love is possible only in Christ, in whom God becomes real 
to us as "Thou, "© 

If, on the other hand, man's original being is under- 
8tood as his being in-and-for-himself, then love must be 
grounded in this original being of man, That would mean 
that only the man who had realized himself, his freedom in 
himself, would be capable of love, Love to the other in 
this s8cheme, that of idealisgm, can be understood only as & 
form of 8elf-love, + 


We are God's creatures, made gsub jects through God's 


creative word, But we are 8uch only in contradiction, The 


LOThese basic notions are to be found In many of 


Gogarten's earlier writings, including Ich glaube an den 
dreieinigen Gott, Glaube und Wirklichkeit, and Politische 
Ethik, as well as In various articles, He no longer uses 
the Idea of love to characterize authentic existence, or 
existence In faith, considering it both inadequate and 
not 8pecifically Christian, 
The first of these writings appeared in the same 
year (1926) as Heidegger's Sein und Zeit, Rudolf Bultmann 
in his es8ay "The Historicity of Wan and Faith" (translated 
 — by '- Schubert M, Ogden in Existence and Faith, pp. 92-110) 
offers a brief and clear comparigon of Heidegger's and 
Gogarten's understanding of man's historicity, Both men 
pProposed a similar view of man's historicity, in that his- 
tory as transitory is the sphere of decision, But for 
Heidegger man 1s limited by death, The awareness of 
finitude, of being under the eyes of death, constrains one 
to regolution in the face of death, In this regolution a- 
lone one first knows the other as pergon rather than as an 
instance of "das Man," For Gogarten, on the other hand, t he 
encounter with the neighbor is the locus of history, and de- 
cision 1s always decision in face of the "thou," issuing in 
love as the only way of authentic existence and not as one pog- 
8gibility among others, as 1s the cage with Heidegger's analy- 
818, Gogarten's relation to Heidegger will be discussed more 
fully in a later chapter, in connection with the exposition 
of his pres8ent position, 


Lly;aer dis Aechtung der Authoritaet, Þ. 33. 
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"I" contradicts its creaturehood and proposes first place 
for itself as the creative, 8elf-ruling, autonomous "I", 
relegating the "thou" to second place. Therewith, however, 
the entire order of creation is perverted, 

Human 1ife is put in question, in crisis, by the 
recognition of the good that God gives to the world in 
Jegus Christ, In this recognition it 1s revealed to man 
that his being is a being in hate, untruth, and disobed- 
lence. 

It is revealed that his being from the other is 
a being against the other, and therein and therewith 
a being against God, But it 1s als0 revealed how 
this being-against-the-other takes place on the 
basis of and within the limits of the original being- 
from-the-other, within the order and the orders in 
Which God gives life to men, No opposition, no 
matter how strong or passionate or boundles8s8. . . 
can cross these boundaries and really 8ever men 
from one another, OUn the contrary, it binds them 
together with chains of Iron, ,. . 
Having criticized Troeltsch for affirming an es88ential 
unity between the human spirit and the Absolute 8pirit, 
and having s8aid that decisilon was only possible because of 
a lack of 8uch identity, Gogarten was perhaps not yet as 
far removed from Troeltsch as he hoped, For somewhere prior 


to the encounter as cmtradictory there is a being-from-the- 


other, and could that not be an as88ertion of an identity? 


Gogarten, of course, did not intend it to be, nor does he 


12Tbid., PP. 142-13. 
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now, When he says that man receives his being from God in 
faith, intend to as8ert an identity of being, IT believe, 
rather, that he is trying to speak with Luther and the 
Pa8almist, and s8ay that God himself is our portion, That 
is not to 8ay, however, that he thus escapes the charge 
that he, too, ass8erts an identity of being, What, if any, 


gafeguards he may have erected against 8uch a charge will 


be taken up in the last chapter, 

Buber regarded the appropriation of his I-Thou 
dialogic by Christian theologians, its ass8imilation to 
Christian categories of sin and grace, as involving in 
most cases a migsunderstanding of his original intention, 

To deny reciprocity and to equate the "thou" with the 

ob Ject, as Gogarten did, constituted, Buber felt, a funda- 
mental distortion of the original I-thou relationship and 

a congsequent dilution of its meaning, For Buber, the 
mystery of creation implied that God had given independent 


existence to man, the s8pontaneity that enables man to re- 


cognize himself as an "I" and to say "Thou" to God, A 


genuinely reciprocal relationship demands that man regard 


himself not as an object of God's thought but as a really 


free person--a partner in dialogue, "13 The "Thou", Buber 


Ll Waurice S, Friedman, Martin Buber: The Life of ' 
Dialogue, ÞP. 228, This criticism of Buber's appiies equally 
to Re Barth and Emil Brunner, In Gogarten's later writings, 
where the emphasis falls increasingly upon man's freedom, this 
radical dis Junction is modified, but it is no longer expressed 
in terms of Buber's concepts, 
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wanted to s8ay, is neither wholly trangcendent nor wholly 
immanent , 

Buber felt that "I and thou" became in Gogarten's 
thought "I or thou", This transformation, and the cor- 
res8ponding equation of the basic word "T-it" with man's 
8inful nature and the identification of "T-thou®" with the 
grace present only in Christ, tended, Buber felt, to make 
of man 8s imply the passive recipient of grace and to de- 
emphasize the possibility and s81gnificance of ethical ac- 
tion, Another reagult of Gogarten's "distortion" was to 
place ethical choice between one's own interest and that 
of others, which accorMng to Buber was an error, This 
too is not a new criticigm, BEuber chose his side in the 
ongoing argument as to whether the basis of love is mu- 
tuality or 8acrifice, A current example of this argument 
is the discussion between Reinhold Niebuhr and D, D., Wil- 
11ams , i in which Williams makes the same criticiasms of 
Niebuhr as Buber does of Gogarten, (Tf the choice mugst 
be put in this way, I would stand with Kierkegaard, Nie- 
buhr, and Gogarten, ) 

So far, one might 8ay, Buber's criticisms are easily 


answered from an Augustinian theological 8stance, There are 


likegley and Bretall, ed., Reinhold Niebuhr, His 


Religious, Social and Political Thought, ÞÞ. ZIO0-217, 
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gome further criticiams, however, made by Buber and others, 
which cannot be turned aside, They relate to Gogarten's 


book Politische Ethik, published first in 1932 and running 


through 8everal printings, To say the least, it 1s not 
Gogarten's begst book, It cauged considerable controversy 
and is unfortunately the one best remembered in certain 
theological circles, This book, along with two 8horter 


esS88ays, which preceded it, Wider die Aechtung der Autho- 


ritaet (1930) and Die Schuld der Kirche gegen die Welt 


(1928), was interpreted as a theological justification 
of the authoritarian state, The next move was to equate 
"authoritarian state" with "Nazi regime" and to interpret 
Gogarten's works as Supporting the latter, Whether that 
was Gogarten's intention I do not know, but in any case, 


the state was of secondary importance to race for the 


Nazi mentality, 
Certainly 1t is correct to s8ay, however, as Brunner 


does, that Gogarten's ideas in Politische Ethik, especially 


in their crude pres8entation by one of his followers, a 
Frau M, v. Tiling, ". . .is8ue in a curiously rigid con- 
zervatiem, "12 I will deal with these ideas only very 
briefly here, as Gogarten has totally abandoned this 
direction of thought in his later work, 


15 Enil Brunner, The Divine Imperative, Þ. 616, note 3. 
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The ingredients of this conservatiasm are an emphasis 
on the doctrine of creation and created orders; an insis- 
tence on the radical nature of human-8sinfulness; the ag- 
gertion that all ethical problems receive their relevance 
from the political problem, or in connection with man's 
political being; the belief that decision must be for the 
exilsting order; and an over-emphasis on the doctrine of 


authority and of obedience in s8ecular calling, The state 


has its ethical quality in pregerving men and protecting 
them from the evil they are in, The law accuses and 


convicts of 8in., In the demand "Thou shalt” man becomes 


aware of a power over him before which he must acknow- 


ledge himself as who he is, as evil. This 1s the core 


of the ethical phenomenon, 1© The good which occurs in 


the polis is the only good possible for evil men, Belong- 


ing to the polis is the only possibility of existence, 


The moral 1ife must be political, The state confers being 


to men through its 80vereignty +1 After quoting Luther to 


the effect that the state is a necessary means of gal- 


vation for s8inful nature, given by God as a remedy, Go- 


garten added that the as8ertion that only in faith can 


the rule of the state be spoken of in this way cannot be 


lp, Gogarten, Politische Ethik, p. 8. 
LiTbid., pÞ. 57ff. 
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taken to mean that only in faith is one aware of the need 


for the state to preserve and maintain human 1ife, That 
knowledge was given to the heathen too, But only in faith 


does one recognize in the lex civilis the eternal creative 


will of God ,16 

In all this Gogarten believed he was continuing his 
fight against the individualiem of Iidealistic thougtt, and 
particularly against Iindividualistic ethics, which was al- 
ways based on a belief in the goodness of man, Ethics must 
be understood as political rather than social, The social 
battle began with the rights of the individual man, in the 
neme of the freedom of the individual, The "8ccial" is 
not the properly ethical s8phere, for in it man STILL has 
power over himself, Only in the political s8phere, where 
human 1ife is 8subordinate to an acknowledged power, does 


the properly ethical phenomenon occur, 1? The condition of 


belonging (Hoerigsein) is the first phenomenon of politi- 


cal (and that means human) existence, "Thou-I" is the 
basic relation of political being, ® 
Although Brunner was concerned about the rigidly 


congervative direction of Gogarten's thought, he was himsel?f 


18Tb4d., pp. 110, 113. 
19Tbid., P. 1l49f. 
20Tbid., Þ. 170. 
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gufficiently conservative and 8ufficiently enamored of 
Wcreated orders" that he did not offer a penetrating 
eriticisgm of Gogarten's proposals, But Martin Buber 
did, His criticlem 1s 80 8uccinet that rather than 
paraphrase it I shall quote him in full, 


The concept to which Gogarten refers, of the 
radical evil of man, his absolute s8infulness, is 
taken from the realm where man confronts God and 
is s8ignificant there alone, What to my knowledge 
and understanding is taught by Christian theology, 
in whose name Gogarten speaks, is that man, more 
precisely, fallen man, considered as being unre- -- 
deemed, -is "before God", , .s8inful and depraved, 

I do not 8ee how his being unredeemed can be 
broken off from its dialectic connexion with re- 
demption, , ,and uged 8eparately, Nor do I 8ee 
how the concept of being evil can be translated 
from the realm of being "before God" into that of 
being before earthly authorities, and yet retain 
its radical nature, In the sight of God a state 
of radical evil can be ascribed to man because 

God is God and man 1s man, and the distance be- 
tween them is abgolute, and because precisely. in 
this distance and in virtue of it God's redeeming 
deed is done, In the s1ght of his fellow-men, of 
human groups and orders, man, it g8eems to me, can- 
not be properly described as 8simply s8inful, because 
the distance is lacking which alone is able to es- 
tablish the unconditional, Nothing is changed if 
a human order is considered as established or em- 
powered by God, Por that absolute distance to 
man, which establishes the unconditional (but at 
the same time discloses the place of redemption) == 
the distance from which alone man's radical evil 
could appear also in face of the body politic-- 
can by no means be bestowed in this way upon the 
human order, Hence no legitimate use can be made 
in politics or political theory of the concept of 
human 8sinfulness, 


Gogarten would today, I believe, accept this criticism 


21.nq,, Question to the Single One", in Between Man and 
Man, Ps Tt, x 
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as entirely jJust, and would agree with Buber's final con- 
elusilon, ©* A 8econd, and related criticisgm made by Buber 


"n 


was to the effect that ., . . although Gogarten understands 
history as 'the meeting of Thou and T!, he holds at the 
game time the undialectical thesis, 'History is God's 
work!, and thus must ultimately fail to grasp the char- 
acter of history as meeting. "©3 Gogarten has refined his 
reflections on history in 8 uch a way that his present dis- 
cussion of history, with which I 8hall deal in detail in 
Part III, 1s no longer open to this ecriticiem, History 
as God's work is now for him a dialectical notion, 
Gogarten, in his appropriation of Buber's concepts, 
has limited their application to human relationships. 
Buber's "nature mysticism", I-thou relationships with 
animals and things, is of no use to him, Gogarten never 
forgets thab "thou" is 8econd person s8ingular. So he does 


—_— 


not personify the group or g8oclety as was possIible for 


22Will Herberg does not agree with Buber's conclud- 
ing generalization. He 8ays, "Indeed, the whole theologi- 
cal vindication of democracy rests, at least in part, on 
the conviction that no one, no matter how good or wise he 
may be, is good enough or wise enough to be entrusted with 
unrestrained or irregponsible power over others. . . *, which 
{is true enough, but then Herberg adds, "and this is obyious- 
Ly equivalent to an as88ertion of universal sinfulness.," 
(The Writings of Martin Buber, Introduction, p. 23) The 
equivalence is not obvious To me, 


23Priedman, op. cit., p. 238, 


Grisebach, Even though the state can 8ay "thou 8halt" 
through its law, the state is never the "Thou" in whom 
the "I" is grounded, In that kind of personalistic Welt- 


anschauung 8elf-autonomous man, the individual, simply 


finds his nx" again in the nation as community, which 1s 
the 8elf "writ large", 2 

Karl Heim, too, criticized Gogarten rightly at t he 
point of his rigidly congervative "Lutheranism", pointing 
out the "revolutionary" element of the Christian faith 
which makes decislon against the existing order a pos- 
S1bility. Heim totally misread Gogarten, however, when 
he interpreted the claim of the "thou", in the face of 
which one knows himself responsible and to which he must 
answer, as the claims of the other in a given concrete 


8ituation, which of course are not always to be acknow- 


lo 


ledged, Identifying the claim of the other with his claims, 


Heim could eriticize Gogarten for failing to satisfy the 
need for a criterion for distinguishing between claims 22 
It is difficult to gee how Heim could have 80 thoroughly 
migunderstood Gogarten, for whom the command to love the 
neighbor always means the acknowledgement of the claim of 


the other and requires one to abandon the attitude in whi 


2ltop. Cito, Po 216, 
25Heim, Karl, Glauben und Denken, Þp. 1,30f. 
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he himself is the center of his world, 

In his later work, in spite of many changes and 
modifications, Gogarten will retain the I-Thou 8trand 
of thought in his understanding-of revelation, He will 


contime to 8ee in the Word of God the direct communica- 


tion of a Pergon to a Thou, but will add new categories 


to explicate the existence of man in faith and the way 


{n which man receives himself from God in faith, 


CHAPTER III 
GOGARTEN'S BREAK WITH BARTH 


In May of 1929 Gogarten delivered a lecture before 
the Theological Union in Copenhagen on "The Problem of a 


Theological Anthropology,"” Curiously enough, that lecture, 


later published in Zwischen den Zeiten, is the s0le s8state- 


ment Gogarten has made expressly on this problem, Or per- 
haps it is not 80 curious after all, For if, as has been 
sa1id,t Gogarten's whole thought is anthropological, even 
though with a theological intent, anthropology need not 
have become & problem unless attention was directed to it 
by a challenge to the baslc program, 

The challenge, or, if it had not as yet reached 
SUCH proportions, the attention-getter, was Barth's 


Christliche Dogmatik of 1927, which Gogarten had reviewed 


and criticized in an article entitled "Karl Barth's Dog- 
matik"? a few months prior to the Copenhagen address, In 
this review, Gogarten found that one of the faults of 
Barth's projected Dogmatik was its lack of a proper anthro- 


pology, and, intimately connected with that, its lack of a 


By Emil Brunner, among others, in The Mediator, 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1918, p. 209, n. 1. 


| 2Theologische Rundschau, 1, 1929, pp. 60-80, 
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preliminary examination and clarification of the concep- 
tual framework which Barth appropriated for the theological 
tagk, GCogarten's criticism is based upon the as8umption 
that he and Barth at that time 8t1ll shared the identical 
ane_ng which had united them at the beginning of the 
twenties, That this was not the cage be2ame Iincreasingly 
clear in the subsequent interchange between them, which 
ended a few years later in a complete break, 

2m the two es88ays,--the critical review of Barth's 


Christliche Dogmatik and "The Problem of a Theological 


Anthropology" --=Gogarten states some of the main themes 

of his theological program and indicates both the direction 
in which his interests lie and the direction from which 
they have come, Gogarten's f irst question is, What 1s the 
relation of theological anthropology to theology proper? 
There has, of course, always been an anthropology in theo=- 
logy, Since a definite understanding of man has always 
been bound up with the Christian faith, theology has always 
included a doctrine of man, This doctrine of man runs 
through the whole of theology, because whatever 8pecial 
theme dalacr ao deal with, In every case it has to do 
with man too, Of course theology talks about God, Even 

at its most abstract, however, it can never talk about God 
alone, God in-and-for-himself, For Christian theology is 


concerned with the God who has bound himself to men, who in. 


Lil 


— 


his revelation 1s related to men, By the same token, in 


theological anthropology we never 8peak simply about man 
as he 1s in himself, but always about man as he 1s related 
to God, In theology and theological anthropology, Gogarten 
gaid, we peak of the God who cannot be thought apart from 
man and the man who cannot be thought apart from God, 
Understood in this way anthropology Is not s imply a 
locus in theology, but permeates it throughout, Naturally 
this does not mean that anthropology takes the place of 
theology. What it does mean is that the 8ub ject of an- 
thropology, --the man who cannot be thought without the God 
who in the revelation has bound himself to man--can only 
be understood in connection with the entire theological 
enterprise, Or, more simply, one cannot import into theo- 
logy an understanding of man derived from g8ome other 8ource. 
+. +» ». the peculiarity of theological anthropo=- 
logy is that it never 8peaks of man alone, but al- 
ways at the same time of the God who in his reve- 
lation has bound himself to this man, On the other 
hand, one cannot in theology 8speak of God alone, 
but must always have in mind the man whom God ack- 
nowledges in the revelation, Obviously, with these 
two basic themes, the doctrine of man on the one 
hand, and the doctrine of God on the other, a circle 


is designated: there 1s no understanding of man 
without an understanding of God; but in turn, the 


380 8poke Gogarten in 1929, Today he can 8ay that 
theology is anthropology, --that Is, he agrees with Bultmann 
that the Task of theology is to conceptualize the under- 
standing of human existence which is given with Christian 
faith, and that all statements about God are also, and 
always, s8statements about man, 


God with whom we are here concerned, that 1s, the 
God who has bound himself so indiss8olubly to this 
man that the being of this man 1s entirely from 
God and to God, --this God, T 8ay, I cannot in, turn 
understand wi. thout already understanding man, 

The "already" in the last sentence was to as8ume 
a weight of significance for Barth which one might say 
has been rvalled only by that of the ilota at Nicea, the 
exclusion of which meant the defeat of pagan philosophy, 
Barth's argument at this point unfortunately does little 
to clarify the genuine differences between his and Gogar- 
ten's theological ———— Before taking up Barth's re- 
Joinder to Gogarten, however, there are gome further fa- 
cets of Cogartents position to be exhibited, 

In Gogarten's mind, the pressing need for a s8elf- 
conscious theological anthropology arises from the pre- 
Sence of 80 much cultural or philosophical anthropology 
which passes itself off as Christian, The old dogmatists 


had two anthropological themes, They treated man under 


the rubrics of the status Integretatis and the status 


corruptionis, but their epistemological starting point was 


always, at least in intention, the revelation of God in 


Christ., These terms do not represent 8 ome ideal picture 


of man and its negation, derived from g8ome non-revelatory 


Das Problem einer theologischen p———_—_ , 
Zwischen den Zeiten, 7, 1929, Þp. 196, 
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human wisdom, But that, Gogarten said, 1s exactly the pro- 


cedure of those neo-Protestant dogmaticians who propose & 
"third anthropological theme", that of the religio and its 
inclusion of man's natural capacity to know God and place 
himself in relation to God, Philogophy of religion, in 
this cage, becomes the prolegomena to theology, "Anthro- | 
pologically expressed, that means that man 1s first under- 


gtood- as a homo religiosus, in order then to understand him 


on this foundation as a homo christianus, And the !chris- 


tianus! is a modification of the 'religiosus! 5 


It is imperative, Gogarten felt, that the Congse=- 
quences of this point of view for theology and anthro- 
pology be made perfectly clear, The crucial thing is that 
in it man is understood apart from revelation, One can 
think about man without thinking about the revelation of 
God, in which God from creation on has bound himself to 
man as his God and Lord, Man is here understood out of 
himself, independent of God, and capable of placing him- 
881f in relation to God, In relation to a God, moreover, 
who is al 80 conceived in himself alone, as existing apart 
from his revelation, and who can therefore be thought of 
apart from his connection with man, Such a God 1s an ob- 


ject, and therefore disposable, in the same gense as 1s 


>Tbid., Þ. 97. 
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any other ob Ject in the world to which man can relate him- 


gelf by means of his own capacities, This schema disgolves 
the theological-anthropological circle, For there is no 
possibility of stepping into that clrcle with two ready- 
made corcepts of man and God, 


It is not possible to understand the ineradic- 
able correlation (Zusgeammengehoerigkeit) between God 
and man by first understanding God and man each out 
of himself as Independent entities, For that inti- 
mate connection is not 8mething that is added to 
the being of God as God and to the being of man as 
man, but rather only in this belonging together of 
God $00 man is God really God for us and man really 
mans, 


There 1s no possible transition from the homo religosus to 


the homo christianus, and the God of revelation is never at 


man's disposal, never an available ob Ject among others in 
the world, because as the Being before all worlds he is 
always the Lord of this world, God's entry into history 
in the Incarnation does not make him an ob ject alongside 
of other ob jJects, for even as the one crucified under 
Pontius Pilate he remains the creator of the world, and 


as the one who enters history he remains the Lord of his- 


tory, And the history which takes place with and through 


him on earth begins with "born of the Father in eternity" 


and ends with "from thence he shall come to judge the quick 


and the dead," What lies in between 1s to be understood 


6 id., ÞP. 198, 
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from this beginning and this end, That means that history, 
as human 1ife and action, ceases to belong to the world of 


what 1s present and controllable (des Vorhandenen), the 


world of free decision in which man on the basis of his own 


historical capacities can choose to place himself in one re- 


lation or another, The history-into which God enters and 


over which, as the s8uffering 8ervant, he 1s Lord, 1s by his 
entry revealed as the history of sin, of man's complete fall 
from God, { 

Such a s8tatement about history is Incomprehensible 
to an understanding of man based on philosophy of religion, 
or it is at best a gros8s exaggeration, Although a certain 
amount of sin in history can readily be acknowledged by 
this view, what makes history meaningful for it, or what 
makes history history, is the manifestation and development 
of man's natural religious tendencies, And since this re- 
11igious capacity is not ugually understood as an isolated 
capacity, but as the culmination of all man's spiritual 
tendencies, 80 its development includes and directs the un- 
folding of all man's spiritual predispositions, Such a 
developmental history can hardly be considered the history 


of man's fall from God, On the contrary, it is 8een as the 


(Here again, Gogarten in his present reflections on 
history has moved away from this undialectical and negative 
as88eg88ment of secular history. —_ 


19 
history of the s8elf-unfolding kingdom of God, The true lord 


of this history is the religious man, no matter how loudly 
are gung the praises of God, And as the religious man's 
history it is the history of piety, and not the history of 
gin, 

A proper theological anthropology, an anthropology 
whose 8ub jJect 1s man understood as the man of the history 
of the fall from God, is the only means by which theology 
can —_——— the false anthropology of culture-idealism, 
in which man is understood as the lord of his own his- 
TOrY 

It is no accident, according to Gogarten, that a 
digcussion of the problem of theological anthropology Leads 
today directly into the problem of history, It was not 
always 80, . For Luther, for example, the problem of the 


1iberum arbitrium was central to anthropology. 


Which problem is the most pressing in any given 
age depends upon how the men of That time understand 
themselves, More 8pecifically, on how. they under- 
8tand themselves in relation to God, or, if it is 
preferable here to 8peak a more universal language, 
in their relation to an ultimate meaning in the 
world or to a highest value, Now it 8eems to me 
1ittle open to doubt that the man of our time 8eeks 
the ultimate meaning or the highest value in what 1s 
realized in history through him, And that is why the 3 
question of history hag become the most disputed pro- G; 
blem for anthropology. 


on » Cit., Pe. 502, The concept of law is made to 
function F- Togarten's pregent position as means of uniting 
Luther's 8elf-understanding with that of modern man. 
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Which problem is central for anthropology depends 
also on what problem is central to theology generally. 

And that depends in turn on what claims most strongly the 
interest of an age, Because man as the sub ject of history, 
as the being who determines the shape of events, has become 
the problem of modern thought generally, he has also become 
the problem of modern theological thought, Therefore it is 
quite understandable that modern theology has sought to 
grasp theological problems by beginning with man, TIt has 
been es88entially anthropological in its thinking, And 
therein, Gogarten felt, lies the epoch-making s8ignificance 
of Schleiermacher's theology, He was the first to carry 
out the anthropological orientation of theology as a whole, 
The repudiation of Schleiermacher in the days of "erigis 
theology" was largely motivated, Gogarten believed, by the 
desire to be free of that kind of anthropologizing, which 
was also called 8ub Jectivism, 

Gogarten was certainly no follower of Schleier- 
macher, He believed himself to have broken with him as 
thoroughly as the others of his group, He did not believe 
one could start where Schleilermacher started nor follow 
where he went, Nevertheless, he saw in Schleilermacher the 
ever necess8ary reminder of the fact that in the modern age 


the problem of man cannot be evaded in theology. 


The beginning of the modern age was characterized by 


Zl 


the digscovery of gomething in man of which the previous 

ages had not been aware, That new thing was his conscious 
veflection upon his own inner pergsonal life, his knowledge 
of his historicity, This period is called the age of human- 
i8m, Gogarten s8aid, because the result -of the permeation of 
all human life and being by this new consciousness was the 


extraordinary humanization (Vermenschlichung) of existence 


generally, For this humanization of life we can thank not 
only the men of the Renaissance and The humanists, but also 
Luther, And if the humanization, the personalization of 
faith is |een as a characteristic of Lutheran teaching, 
then Schleiermacher's theology in this respect remains 
true to the Reformation, and in its turning to anthropology 
it grasps the central problem of modern theology, "I am 
of the opinion,” Gogarten concluded, 
that it is not possIble today to practise theo- 
logy and avoid the dangers of metaphysical or moral- 
ilgtic Interpretations of the gospel except by making 
the problem of anthropology central, Only when that 
is done will a theology be produced which can ful- 


fill its reason for being,--to help in the clear and 
1ivinge proclamation of God's word, 


That does not mean that theology must apologetically 
immerse itself in the spiritual stream of modernity in order 
to make the gospel palatable to modern thinkers, The prob- 


lem of man is not the property of 8ome facet of culture or 


9Ibid.; pÞ. 505. 
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current philosophy, but 1s rather a problem that belongs 
integrally to theology and with which theology must there- 
fore come to terms In every age, But especially in the 
modern age, it 1s a problem which has invaded all a spects 
of theology and secretly rules there, as it governs all 
our thinking today, The only way the anthropologizing 
which has ruled theology since Schleiermacher can be over- 
come, Gogarten felt, is to uncover the problem of man, in 


all its ramifications, in its relation to the whole theo=- 
logical task, Sa 

How can this be done? The necessary first step 1s 
an investigation and clarification of the concepts with 
which theology operates, the concepts in which it talks 
about the content of the Christian proclamation, 


- For with every concept that is used there 1s 
already given a quite definite understanding of 
man, and this understanding is the one in which 
man, understanding one or another agspect of his 
1ife, therein understands himself., Therefore it 
is not a matter of an explicit and conscious un- 
derstanding of man that has been formed theoreti- 
cally, but rather man's implicit, existential 
gelf-understanding which involuntarily expresses 
itself in the definite conceptuality with which 
he grasps the ob Ject he stands over against, 

This implicit s8elf-understanding-of man which 
expresses Itself unconsciously in the conceptual- 
ity used in theology, and often enough in oppo- 
s81ition to the consclous and explicit statement 
made about man, 1s to_ be brought to light by the 
anthropological tagk, 10 


l074ia., PP. 506-607, A more extended discussion of 
this point of view, relating 1t to the influences of Luther 


and Kierkegaard, occurs in Die Problemlage der theologischen 


Wissenschaft", Zwisgchen den. Zeiten, 1932, pp. 295-311, 
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The kind of 8elf-understanding which finds expres- 


81on in theology 1s never accidental, for two reagons, In 
the first place, what the theologian is trying to under- 
gtand is 8omething he believes to be of greatest s8ignifi- 
cance and value, Correspondingly, the self-understanding 
which is articulated int he concepts used in theology will 
be the deepest and most 8serious that he 1s capable of, 
Secondly, the deepest and most gerilous self-understanding 
that man is capable of is never his own creation, Although 
people vary in depth of perception, in the purity and 
honesty of their 8elf-understanding, the content of this 


gelf-understanding is no more the individual's own inven- 


tion than is the conceptual framework he uses to comprehend 


his world, Both are the work of the 8piritual epoch to 
which he belongs I The s8elf-understanding, therefore, 
which in this way finds expression in theology will be 
the one in which contemporary man understands himself and 
by means of which he tries to understand the Christian pro- 
clamation, 

The 8econd problem that arises with the anthropologi- 
cal task 1s the one of knowing by what to measure the 8elf- 


understanding of contemporary man as right or wrong, as 


LLTt geems to be almost a convention of German thought 
to talk about "the s8pirit of the age". IT believe it means, 
ugually, nothing more than that "most of the people in 8uch- 
and-such a time thought in 8uch-and-guch a way®, 


Bl 


Christian or counter-Christian, In other words, how do we 


acquire the Christian self-understanding of man, TIt 1s 
not enough to say that the Christian s8elf-understanding is 
the s8ame as the understanding of man contained in the 
Blble, One can ascertain without too much difficulty how 
man in the Bible is understood, But it does not follow 
that then one understands. oneself as did the biblical 


mans 


It is not possible, , .to manipulate the Chris- 
tian. self-understanding ascertained from the Bible 
as though it were an ideal concept of human 8e1f- 
understanding by means of which the various ways 
in which man understands himself could be judged, 
It is not possible for the 8imple reagson that the 
biblical or Christian 8elf-understanding only exists 
when one understands oneself in the same way that 
the biblical men of faith understood themselves, 
They have their 8elf-understanding from God, that 
is, from the fact that they are addressed by God, 
that they heed God's word and belong to him, Thus 
this 8elf-understanding does not occur except as 
one himself pays heed to this word which 1s wit- 
nes88ed to in the scriptures by these men of faith, 
the prophets and apostles of the OtZd and New Testa- 
ments, That means that the tagk of theology is 
not to expose the s8piritual-historical phenomenon 
of the Christian self-understanding, as is done by 
modern investigations into the history of 1deas, 
but rather that theology can only perform its task 
in the hearing of the word of God to which the Bible 
witnesses, or more_correctly expressed, in coming 
to hear this word, © 


The other reason that the Christian self-understanding 


cannot be used as an ideal concept for measuring contempor=- 


ary man's gelf-understanding lies in the 8elf-understanding 


I2op. cit., Þ. 508. 
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of contemporary man itself, and which is contained in the 
conceptual framework used in theology, This understanding, 
baged as it 18s upon man's deepest reflections, is a self- 
understanding which is bound up with the conscience, Like 
the biblical &lf-understanding, it too only occurs in a- 
cute circumstances, in cireumstances of "crigig", Tt oc- 
curs only when man 80 understands himself as bound to his 


conscilence, existentially, and not when he has a concept 


of the 8elf-understanding, Such being the case, t hege two 
ways of 8elf-understanding do not stand to one another in 
guch a relation than an objective comparison 1s possible. 
One cannot be meagured by the other, for they stand in 
total conflict, 


From this it follows that the first tasgk of a theo- 


logical anthropology, that Is, the recognition and clari- 
fication of contemporary man's self-understanding, is no 
more possible along the lines of investization into the 
history of ideas than is the clarification of Christian 
' #olf-undoratanding, The study of 8piritual-historical 
phenomena is very useful, of course, even necessary, but 


It will not 8uffice to illuminate what is really at i88ue 


here, For as these two ways of 8elf-understanding stand 
in total opposition, contemporary man's conscience-bound 
8elf-understanding is not brought to light except as one 


comes in conflict with it, But that means that one comes 
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with oneself, as long as one understands oneself out of 


one's conscience, Which means finally that in attempting 


an exegesis of the Scriptures as the Word of God one falls 


into conflict with one's own consclience, 


Now the conscience-bound s8elf-understanding can be 


Seen as man's ever repeated attempt to understand himself 


first independently from God, Man wants first to know, on 


the basis of reagon and conscience, what good and evil 1s, 


in order then, by his own power, to establish a relation 


to God, But that is in truth the ever new revolt against 


God, Theological anthropology must point out where and 


how that apostasy from God takes place, that apostasy 


which is the content of history, insofar as history 1s 


human action, Only then does theological work go on in 


the only place where it has meaning, ---at the point where 


man, who is otherwise 80 sure of himself, has his surety 


taken away from him, When that happens, his so0le help 1s 


the divine Word, When his deepest certainty, his reliance 


on his conscience, is taken from him, then for the first 


time he is in a position to understand the Word of God 


which is spoken to those of a broken spirit, 


A generation, , ,only understands the word of 
God when it is addressed right in the very place 
where it wants to be independent of God,--in its 
congscience, in its conscience-bound self-under- 
gtanding, In the place where it 8eeks in its own 
way and by its own power to be done with God's 
Will and 80 to flee from God's judgment and God's 


grace, 1- 
Gogarten's criticism of Barth's Christliche Dogma- 


tik falls Largely under two headings, the one in connec- 
tion with its "lack of a proper anthropology", the other 
deriving from Christological concerns, In these obgerva- 
tions there is apparent a gradual shrinking of the common 
ground which the two thinkers s8till at that time believed 
themselves to share, With Barth's answer to the charges, 


in the revised Kirkliche Dogmatik three years later, the 


radical differences in Interest and method, implicit per- 
haps from the beginning, come out into the open, 

Barth's change in method and Christology, crystal- 
11zed, as he claims, through his study of Anselm, neces- 


gitated the recasting of the projected Dogmatik, And that 


involved his re-defining himself over against his own for- 
mer tendencies, and the repudiation, not always expressed 
with perfect justice, of those with whom he had been former- 
ly united, It 1s only to be expected that one can find in 
the Christliche Dogmatik, especially after the fact, a fore- 


cagt of what is to come, And it 1s exactly the underground 


8Well of Barth's changing concerns, which, failing to be 


13Tbia., PP. 510-511, The theme of conscience, which 
Gogarten has not stressed particularly in his later writings, 
has been taken up by his pupil Ebeling in Das Wegen des 
christlichen Glaubens, 
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expressed in the conceptuality he used In that book, caused 


the difficulties which Gogarten and others found with it. 


Gogarten consistently gave credit to Barth for being 


the theologian before all others who put the central theo- 
logical theme, the Word of God, back in the center of 


theology, And Gogarten and Barth seemed, in the early years 


\ 
of their as8s8ociation, to be of one mind as to the way in 


which that should be done, 4 few quotations from Barth!'s 


Christliche Dogmatik will indicate with what good reason 


Gogarten could believe, at the time of writing his review, 
that he and Barth still stood on es8entially the same 
ground, The God of the revelation, Barth said, ", , .is 
the God who can never become object Tor the thought which 


rises to him. "1k This God cannot be comprehended, Barth 
gaid, Rather, 


we can only know ourselves as comprehended by 
him. And that is only ensured when God, ., .,i1is 
placed over against man as Thou, and therefore as 
inscrutable 8ub Jeet: as Thou from whom nothing 
can be abstracted in any respect, behind whom 
gtands neither es88ence nor idea, and from whom no 
effect proceeds which would be other than again 
this Thou, --this, the divine Thou, by whom the 
human I is addressed as by his Lord, 5 


Coupled with this notion of radical discontinuity, of 


God's inscrutable 8ub Jecthood, Barth stated another basic 


Llinie christliche Dognatik in Entwurf, p. 170. 


15Tb1d., pp. 170-171. 
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theme, that of the togetherness of man and God in revela- 


tion, 


The word of God 1s not only 8peech (Rede) but 
address (an-Rede), , But that means that The man 
who hears Is Included in the concept of the word 
of God as well as the God who address8es., The 
hearing man 1s included in the concept just as 
Schleiermacher's God is included in the feeling 
of absolute dependence, One is not really talk- 
about the word of God if one is not at the same 
time talking of its being heard by man, Or more 
concretely, of the hearing man, the himan I, who 
here finally and definitvely comes up against the 
Thou who 1s his source and in communion with whom 
he alone can exist as I, For that very reagon the 
word of God is a concept_ which 1s only accessible 
to existential thinking, © 


The main thrust of Barth's chapter on revelation 
was to show that God 1s and remains Sub ject in revelation, 
Gogarten also held that view, However, Barth was, under- 
neath, already trying to move toward the ob jJectivism 
Which was to characterize his later position, The lack 
of consistency, in se cages the lack of clarity, and 
the faulty methodological approach, regulting from writ- 
ing at a transitional period, were accutely discerned by 
Gogarten, The problem of a s8cience about a sub ject that 
18 not an ob Ject cannot be golved, as Barth tried to do, 
by beinning with a phenomenological approach and then 


making an arbitrary transItion to an existential frame- 


work, By the terms "phenomenological" and "existential" 


loTbid., Þ. lll. 


Barth meant simply a way of thinking which deals with 
things from without as contrasted to the thinking of one 
who by his existence participates in things, There 1s 
preaching going on in the world, and it is the task of 
dogmatics to examine this preaching to find out If it is 
true, Then the hearer is brought into the picture, which 
means that the hearer himself participates "existential- 
ly”. 

The 8ubordination of the Word to existential for- 


mulations is clear enough in Barth's first Dogmatik, 


Later Barth was to say that these two methods of think- 
ing, which he wished to keep separate then, are character- 
i18tic of all human thinking, and if we do not think more 
or 1ess as participators in the things of our existence, 
then we have no power to begin doing 80, And as particli- 
pating thinkers we never 8top regarding things also from 
without .* So he withdrew the distinction he had earlier 
made, and denied that he had intended to base theology on 
an existential philosophy, as one of his critics had ag- 
2umed , © 

Gogarten's criticisgm comes initially from the other 


direction, The necessity of a transition from phenomeno- 


logical to existential thinking means there has been a 


L7church Dogmatics IT, 1, p. llif. 


l8Theodore Siegfied, Das Wort und die Existenz, Vol, 
I, Pe 3SfP. 
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false 8gtart., The existential thinking has not been thorough- 
going enough, 

The proclamation of the church, with which Barth 
began, is not, CGogarten said, a simple, unambiguous, 
earthly fact which may therefore be dealt with from with- 
out and become the initial object of theological science., 


Rather in its very concern with the proclamation, theology 


becomes involved in the "Christian actuality itself®, 

which is given with the proclamation, and thereby the 
proclamation itself becomes a highly ambiguous fact, Exigs- 
tential thinking is the known reality, and the proclaimed 
Word is problematic, 
Neither can the problem be s8olved by a simple dis- 
tinction between the form and the content of the procla- 
mation, without a preliminary analysis of The concepts 
which constitute the form, BEut at many decisive points, 


Gogarten said, Barth aid ", , .,what in his own opinion 


has been done in theology in every age: he takes the con- 
cepts where he finds them, "19 Now if, as Barth had 81d, 
the proper procedure for dogmatics was to deal first with 
the Word of God, t hen with the recognition of man in the 
Word of God, and then with the knowledge of the Word of 


God by man, that means that an anthropological Iinvestigation 


19"Karl Barth's Dognatik", p. 63. 


is absolutely necessary to dogmatic prolegomena, Tt is 
neces8ary in order not to fall prey to that very anthro- 
pology against which Barth himself polemicized 80 vigor- 
ously, that anthropology which is given with the contem- 
porary conceptual framework, the "form", which theology 
appropriates, What Gogarten is here urging, is, of course, 


a preliminary clarification of the relationship of philo- 


gophy and theology, Lacking that, one is apt to grasp 

with borrowed conceptuality an ob ject which is other than 
the one one 8eeks to grasp, One cannot come to the reve- 
lation, to the Christian actuality which takes place only 


where God's word is spoken and man hears, with concepts of 


man and God derived from sources outside that revelation,<0 


The theme of Barth's Christliche Dognatik, as Go- 


garten aw it, was the actuality of the present event of 
revelation, which occurs only as God speaks and man hears, 
That means that the relation of God and man is never 8some- 
thing already existing but something which 1s always act, 
an act from which neither man nor God can be abstracted, 
Therefore Barth's framework of thought, in which he speaks 
of the incarnation as the objective possibility of revela- 


tion and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit as the s8ub jective 


mmmmunn_—_ 


©Ohile 8till disagreeing with Barth, Gogarten would 
now disagree with himself at this point, having abandoned 
this anti-philogophical, either/or stand., 


03 
possibility, has already made the kind of distinetion 


which, Gogarten belleves, is possible in phenomenological 


thinking but s imply does not fit the sub ject matter of 


revelation, Thus Gogarten wrote: 


Is Barth not pursuing here an unexamined,. . . 
habit of thought which is not appropriate in this 
place? In the manner of thinking which Barth calls 
!iDPhenomenological! one may 80 think, and 80 be faced 
with this well-known 'theological! problem. 'When 
it is really a matter of man, there the 8sub jJective 
1s the objective!', Barth says, right in the place 
Where he talks of the transition from !phenomeno- 
logical! to !existential! thinking, It that is not 
only a neatly turned phrasge. ,. . then doesn't that 
mean that in theology, insofar as it is 'really! a 
matter of man, there can be absolutely no 8uch dis- 
tinetions as ob jective-sub jJective, When one thinks 
in this way is not one 8peaking, on the one hand, 
of a God in and for himself, igolated from man, and 
on the other hand of a man 1s0lated from God, of a 
man in and for himself: Then it has to be shown 
what this God has to do in order to do away with 
this Iisolation, in order to reveal himself., BÞut 
can that be done? Must not one start instead with 
the man whom God became? Can one start anywhere 
else except with the God who is not isolated from 
man, and doesn't that mean that one must begin with 
the Man? With the Man, indeed, who is not isolated 
from God because God has, in his revelation, taken 
him to himself, and who stands therefore as little 
on a 8ub jective 8ide as God s8stands on an objective. 
He would indeed be the real Man, of whom it could 
be 8aid 'the s8ub jective is the ob jective!., TIf one 
8gtarts with him, then,--and, I believe, only then-- 
does one gtart with the past incarnation of the 
word <1 


In addition, Gogarten felt that Barth's concept of 


history belonged also to a phenomenological approach and 


Clop. cit., PP. 72-73. 
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chided him for trying to 8olve the problem of revelation 
and history with a concept of "super-history" or of "pre- 
history", by means of which the revelation in history can 
be a "something added" to the eternal history which takes 
place between the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, Here a- 
chin, Gogarten thought, Barth spoke of things which are 
not in themselves revelation, And Barth's superordination 


of the Soli Deo gloria over Luther's Sola fide was for Go- 


garten but another indication of the tendency toward 8pe- 
culative theology which is apparent here and there in the 


Christliche Dogmatik, in s8pite of the existential frame- 


work of thought which denies that possibility, The proper 


ob Ject of theology, Gogarten said, appropriating a familiar 


definition of Iuther's, is the man who 1s lost to sin and 


the God who justifies and makes whole the 8inful man, << 


As faith is the relation between this man and this God, 80 


is the believing man necess8arily the ob ject of theology as 


well as the justifying God, Yet they do not stand in a 


noetic relationship of sub ject and object, 


Barth's answers to these criticisms are well known, 


He recast his entire theological program in order to avoid 


the misunderstandings, as he called them, which the earlier 


And in 80 doing he attacked all those, 


effort provoked, 


£2nie Problemlage der theologischen Wissenschaft" 
Ds 295, 
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including Gogarten, who had thought themselves in basic 

sympathy with him, and placed them under the ban of prac- 

tising "natural theology.” Barth's "ob jectivism" now 

receives consistent expression, and the problem of faith 

and reagon, the problem of a theological 8cience, is solved 
. . 


by means of the ass8ertion that God in the incarnation has 


become object for us, 


+ +» eit is the Word, it is Christ, to whom faith 
is related, because he gives Himself as object to it, 
who makes faith into Taith, into real experience, Of 
course, because He gives Himself to it as object! 

For faith is not already faith because it has or is a 
relation--it might in fact be an ob jJectless relation 
with an imagined ob ject--but because' the Word of God 
is given to it as the ob Jggt of this connection, as 
the ground of real Ttaith, 3 | 


God the eternal Sub Ject becomes object for us without 


thereby ceasing to be s8ubjJect, In order to say this, Barth 
makes use of Hegel's understanding of the relation of aub- 


Ject and objJect, There must not be an unbridgeable chasm 


between the two, such as Kant had left us with, else true 


knowledge of an object would be impossible, Knowledge of 


an object is possible because every object is in itself a 
kind of 8ub ject, because all modes of being are more or 


less modes of s8ub jJectivity, According to Hegel's view, 


as88ertive judgment ", , .,does not attribute a predicate 


©3church Dogmatics I, 1, Þ. 263. 


a stable sub ject, but denotes an actual process of the 
gub Ject whereby the latter becomes something other than 
its8elf., The s8ubject is the very process of becoming the 
predicate and of contradicting 1t."2} The ob Ject, as 


gub ject, 


* + ehas a definite power over its own develop- 
ment: 80 that it can remain itself in spite of the 
fact that every concrete stage of its existence is 
a !negation! of itself, an !otherness!, The object. . . 
must be comprehended as a 'subject! in its relations 
to its !otherness!, As an ontological category, 
the 'subject! is the power of an entity to 'be it- 
S8elf in its otherness, © 


For Barth, God is the being who is most truly Sub- 
ject, Our 8ub jJecthood 1s but the reflection of his, God 
in his fotherness" in the incarnation can yet remain who 
he is, though he becomes object for us who previously 
knew him not, Barth's basic anthropological premise 
underlying his revelational theology 1s That man lacks 
knowledge of God, 
After as88erting the ontological and noetic priority 


of God over man, Barth attempted to force Gogarten's think- 


ing into his own framework in order to demolish it, Some 
distortion and reading out of context was necegsary in 


order to accomplish this, Gogarten, it will be remembered, 


21}Herbert Marcuse, Reagon and Revolution, Þ. 26, 


25Tbid., Pp. 69, 


had described the theological circle which encloses the 


doctrine of man on the one s$s1de and the doctrine of God 

on the other, and had said that ", , ,there is no under- 
standing of man without an understanding of God; but in 
turn, the God with whom we are here concerned, --that is, 
the God who has bound himself 80 indiss8olubly to this man 
that the being of this man 1s entirely from God and to God, 


--this God, , ,T1 cannot in turn understand without already 


understanding man, "20 Now, 8aid Barth, no ob jection could 
be taken to that at all if only Gogarten had written "also" 


in the last clause instead of "already". But the word 


Tlready" obviously means, to Barth, that Gogarten has an 


understanding of man which takes priority over understand- 


ing God, and which therefore means an understanding of 


man derived from natural theology, But of course there 


really can be no genuine ob jection to Gogarten's state- 


ment, in which the "ready" in no sense indicates any kind 


of priority, The as8s8ignment of noetic priority to either 


81de of the circle 1s just what Gogarten is obviously at 


pains to avoid, But Barth must force his opponents into 


his own framework of thought in order to be free of them, 


Giving the priority to God, he must then insist that the 


eo"nas Problem einer theologischen Anthropologie", 


Pe. 1196, 


others are really giving the priority to man, that they 


8gtart with the man who 18s somehow known before or apart 
from the revelation in Christ, "We cannot in theology 
g8peak of man in himself, in his i8olation over against 
God," Barth said, acknowledging at the 8ame time that 
here he agrees with Gogarten, "But naturally in theology 
as actually in the proper doctrine of the Trinity as the 
pregupposition of Christology, we must speak of God in 


Himself, in His isolation over against man," But for- 


getting, apparently, that he had understood and agreed 


with Gogarten at leagt on the tTirst point, he goes on to 


8ay that for Gogarten it is a consequence of the incarna- 


tion of the Word 


» «© ethat now, post Christum, thought ought to 
'start from man'!--and for Gogarten that means, not 
from Jeg8us, the one and only God-man, but from 
that other man, who over against God has ceased to 
be igolated, and yet 1s not identical with the God- 
man. » ein this man who has ceased to be isolated 
from God, apart altogether from the one God-man, 

In a position to form the pgS8ible Or necessary 
gtarting-point of thought? 


What Barth means here by "that other man” in distinection to 


the God-man is not altogether clear, and it is hard to see 


how he could have derived s8uch a distinction from what Go- 


garten 8said, But another remark made later on perhaps throws 


©Tchurch Dogmatics I, 1, Þ. 197. 


28Tbid., p. lf. 
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8ome light on what he 8uspects Gogarten to be guilty of, 
Theological thought which starts from the incarnation 
differs from philosophical thought, Barth said, ". . . in 
regarding 'incarnation of the Word! not as a truth of 
the condition of things, e.g. the Truth of the unity of 
gub Ject and ob ject, of the man-relatedness of God or the 
God-relatedness of man, to be laid at the foundation of 


dogmatics as the principle to be Iinterpreted--, , ., but 


as the truth of a divine act." And, continues Barth, 
if the incarnation is to be regarded as an act, then 
1G0d in himself" and "God for us" must be distinguished 


in order to be related to each other again in the des- 


eription of the act, Barth feels that this is the only 


way to guarantee the freedom of God, and ", , .,also the 


Worg of God as the sort of thing which posses8es reality 


and glory not primarily because it is s|spoken to us, but 


It would be none the less the eternal Word of 


in itself., 


God were it not spoken to us. . 230 "his freedom of God, * 


Barth goes on, "without which we could not regard His Word 


as grace, would appear to me obscured, if in an excess of 


triumphant vietory over 80-called Greek thought we were 


simply to drop the opposition of !ob Jective! and 'sub jective! 


29Tbid., Þ. 195. 
30Tbid., Þ. 195. 
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in the concept of the Word of God, as Gogarten obviously 
wishes to do,"31 

Obviously enough, there could never be agreement 
here between the two thinkers because of their differing 
epistemological principles, To Gogarten, Barth is speak- 
ing of what is not known in revelation but only in specu- 


lation, What we know of God in the revelation 1s that he 


is God for us, The rest is hidden, Here he is plainly 
following Luther, Barth, following Calivn, can 8say that 
God in the incarnation reveals himself as he is, and there- 
fore we can 8peak of God in himself. 


More important for this discusslon than this Luther- 


an-Calvinist difference, about which there is not a great 
deal to be s8aid, as God in the Lutheran view is always in 
his freedom turned toward us--are 8everal other i88ues 


which are pin-pointed in the exchange, Certainly Barth 1s 


right when he says that Gogarten wishes to drop the op- 
position of sub jJective and objective in the concept of the 
Word of God, The struggle to find an alternative to the 


gub Ject-ob Ject pattern of thought in theology will be, as 


we 8hall |see, one of Gogarten's continuing concerns, But 


having 8een that, how then can Barth say that Gogarten 


wishes to make man in his God-relatedness, post Christum, 


31lTbid., p. 196. 
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the truth of an ob jJective condition of things from which 
dogmatics starts? That is exactly what Gogarten too would 
deny, He had, in fact, approvingly pointed out that the 
difference between Barth and most other dogmaticians lay 
in the fact that 


* + ehe allows 'the Christian actuality itself'! 
to be the object of dogmatics as it 1s given to us 
in its happening, in the revelation, while the others 
make a 'revealed state! out of the revelation. . . 
That is, the difference is that Barth holds firmly © 
to the theological 8ub Jeet, He holds it fast because 
he holds fast to the actuality of the present event 
of revelation, For he knows that the relation be- 
tween man and God must never be conceived 'as al- 
ready S1VSBs already existing, , ., but always as 
gots © of 


But beneath all this misunderstanding there is a 
real question which will need to be answered, VWho is this 
man really, with whom Gogarten says dogmatics must start, 
and how 1s he known? Barth foresaw the direction in which 

Gogarten's thought was moving, and was already moving in 
the opposite direction himsgelf. The crisis theology did 
break apart from its own inner tension, and although Iit 
8till 8eems to me that Barth's criticism at the time ig- 
nored what Gogarten s8aid to counter-balance it, Gogarten's 
pregsent position 1s in fact far more consistently anthro- 
pological--which is to say he proceeds from the s ide of the 


gub Ject--than was his early work, and he and Barth have 


3elkarl Barths Dognatik", ppy 63-6l. 
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become IncreasIngly removed from one another, Man in his 
God-relatedness is not, for Gogarten, simply "the truth 
of an objective condition of things" since the appearance 
of Christ, Man's relation to God is dependent on faith 
in Jegus Christ, Yet the difference between Jesus and us, 
and between Jesus and man in general, does become dif- 
ficult for him to specify, For the present, however, it 
remains to complete the discussion of the break between 
Barth and Gogarten with some observations taken from 

Gogarten's view of the matter, 

Even from the beginning, when, with Merz and 


Thurneysen, they had founded Zwischen den Zeiten, 5 


Barth and Gogarten had gone different ways, as Gogarten 

gaw it later, They were united in their concern to bring 
the Word of God back into the center of theology, They 

were also united through the opponents they had in common, 

In this cas8e they fought together on two fronts: on the 

one 81ide against those who s8ought to overcome the opposition 
between faith and knowledge, revelation and reason, Chris- 
tianity and culture, by means of a harmonization, --or, in 
other words, against liberalism, culture idealisgm, neo- 
Protestantism, or whatever the inheritance of the nine- 


teenth century may be called; and on the other 81ide they 


33Tt was Gogarten who gave the Journal its name, 
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were against the gort of church-posgitivism which wanted to 
as88ert that the church, Christianity, faith and piety were 
a gpecial, geparate realm In the world, with special marks 
by which they could be distinguished from what was not 
Christian or not faith, "There is no doubt," wrote Gogar- 
ten in 1937, "that the general crisis was not without in- 
fluence on the radicalisgm of our thought. But just there, 

in the way we understood that crisis, lies the deep op- 
position that was there right from the beginning even in 
what united us. . .13L 

While Barth pursued exclusively theological ques- 


tions, Gogarten was impressed by the need for an Auseinan- 


dersetzung with modernism., "With an eye sharpened by 


Luther for the true peculiarity of the Christian faith, TI 
agsked about the ultimate presuppositions of modern thought 
and its right to make itself, openly or secretly, the master 
of Christian faith."35 He gaw in Barth's work the danger 

of a timeless theology, which, in spite of all the stress 

on its church-relatedness, would lose its relation to the 
1ife of the church, For the life of the church, just be- 
cause it is a life in faith, must be the earthly life of 


3W:Gericht oder Skepsils, Þ. 13. 
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human history, But the real difference between them was 
not s8imply this difference in Iinterests, but went, as any 
good German would SAY, much deeper, Tit is perhaps best 
grasped under the rubric of "natural theology" by means of 
which Barth, with buckshot tactics, purged the theological 

8cene of all the actors but himself, Unlike Brunner, Go- 
garten really understood why Barth had to label all oppo- 
nents with the tag of natural theology, Brunner had said, 


It is not pogsible to abolish the duality of 
the revelation of God In creation and in Jesus Christ 
by 8aying that creation is only known in Christ--as 
Barth has often done since writing his work on the 
Holy Spirit. Rather do we know through Jesus Christ 
that God has revealed himself to us before, but that 
we did not properly admit this revelation, . .But 
Barth rejects the idea that God in any way testifies 
to himse]f as creator outside the revelation in Jesus 
Christ ,5 


It was not simply that Barth denied that God testified to 
himself as creator outs1ide of the revelation in Christ, -- 
which was, of course, an implication of his doctrine of 
revelation, --but rather that he denied altogether the 
pos8sibility of discussing in theology any 8econd 80urce 

of revelation, whether it be in the orders of creation, in 
religious experience, in decislon, or what have you, even 
in the negative form in which it appears in Kilerkegaard 


and Heidegzer, And the reagon for this radical d enial of 


anything which in any sense bordered on "natural theology" 


30ONatural Theology, Þ. 61, note ll, 
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lay, as Gogarten s8aw, in Barth's idea of revelation and 
the freedom of God, 

Barth's theology stands and falls with the 
doctrine that the revelation, in every conceivable 
respect, '!is God himself!, His entire theological 
program 1s passionately concerned to show that 
there is knowledge of the revelation only out of 
itself, that it can never be known by an allen 
1ight, --that is, by the light of a human conscious- 
nes8s g8omehow or other filled with divine content-- 
but simply by its own 1ight 37 

Barth's interest in this matter is the determination of 
God's lordship as absolute freedom, For Barth, revelation 
is revelation of lordship, Even though God in his freedom 
as8gumes a form in which he can be God for us, Barth still 
maintains that man's existence, as the existence of the 
one addressed by the word of God, is not constitutive for 
the concept of the word of God, The one thing that can be 

- gaid about man prior to his being the recipient of reve- 
lation is that he lacks knowledge of God, Por Gogarten, 
this meant s8imply that Barth's starting point for the 


doctrine of revelation was an idea of God and an 1dea of 


man not derived from the actual revelation in Christ., 


If he is 8peaking of the 'Son! who became man 
and of the God whose !nature! is revealed in this 
incarnation, and which 'nature! is nowhere revealed 
apart from the Incarnation, then 'the existence of 
the world and our existence'--there is no help for 
it, it must be 8aid, even when it 1s very irritating 
and offensive to our thinking about God--are by all 


3TGericht oder Skepsis, ÞP. 151. 


means es8ential to this God, and our existence 1s 
certainly constitutive for the concept of the Word 
which God in this his son 8peaks to us, Por if the 
'Inature! of God which is revealed in the incarnation 
of the 'Son! is the eternal Godhead of God, and 
therefore God himself, and not merely something 
tike-an outward phase of manifestation to be clearly 
and precisely distingzuished from God, then !our 
existence!, which he takes to himself in this his 
nature, is certainly es8s8ential to his nature, and 
when the word of God is what it is through the fact 
that it is a word to and for sinners, then gur exis- 
tence is all the more constitutive for 1t,3 


In Gogarten's eyes, too, Barth has man s0 abgorbed in God 
that he is hardly real, no Longer a concrete historical 


existence, This at least was true of the Christliche 


Dogmatik, in which man's questlon is grounded in God's 


answer and only 80 remains question, "Does Barth here 
develop anything else," Gogarten asks, "but the dialecti- 
cal idea of a contradiction which is grounded and taken 
up again in its own absolute unity?"39 


To s8ay that God's word is nonetheless God's word 


even though it is not 8spoken to us is, for Gogarten, a 
foolish use of words, and speaks of gomething we know 


absolutely nothing about, Such are the exigencies of 


defending the absolute freedom of God in himself, But 
God's freedom, Gogarten says, is only known to us in God's 


being zracious to us, 


35 71þ14., p. 89. 
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The freedom of God, without which in fact his 
word cannot be understood as a word of grace, is 
not to be found in a dialectic which 1s the dialec- 
tic of not-revelation and revelation, but only in 
one which 1s the dialectic of the revelation Iit- 
gelf. That is the only dialectic that is revealed, 
and 'only from it can it be understood that there 

is revelation, and that means '!God for us!', only 

in the experience of death and new birth, In that 
the man who learns of the revelation 'dies!' in this 
experience, and in the same faith, which 1s just 
this !dying!', is saved from the wrath of God, he 
discovers both the freedom and grace of God, and 

he knows very well what the 'God for us! means 
without having to affirm it !out of the. background + 
of a God in himself!, In the correlation of God 

and man, thought in the context of the !' God for 

us! understood on the basis of this experience, 

the 'free ground! which 1it has in God 1s certainly 
not imagined as non-existent, And thereby it is not 
abgsolutely hidden ground, --and, If we think it none- 
theless, the ground conceived as free from us, --out 
of which God reveals himself to us, Rather it is 
the freedom of God which we ou exclusively through 
God's being gracious to us .& 


God's loving kindness to us does not consist in his 8peak- 
ing to us, being God for us, out of the power of his ab- 
8olute freedom, in which he could be God in himself, as 
Barth claims, No, God's loving kindness, Gogarten 8ays, 
Is rather that in revealing himself to us he does not s8lay 
us, but lets us live before him, 

When Barth speaks of revelation, according to Gogar- 
ten, he means God's abgolute freedom and lordship. Reve- 
lation is not the form which the Word as8suwmes in the 


Incarnation, but the freedom which remains uninhibited by 


lLOGericht oder Skepsis, Þ. 27. 


the taking on of human form, But, Gogarten maintained, 


that is not true to the biblical witness, Revelation 1s 
not absolute freedom, but the concrete event in which 
revelation becomes historical. Revelation is bond (Bindung) 
as well as freedom, and neither to the detriment of the 
other, The dialectic of the concept of the Word of God 

1s not the dialectic of revelation and not-revelation, or 
of abs8olute and relative, but rather the dialectic of 
revelation itself, which is law and gospel, wrath and 
mercy, the old man and the new man, God hidden and God 

made known, 

Gogarten believed It was only possible to put the 
central theme of theology, the word of God, back in the 
center of theology, when one asks about the word of God 
from out of the need and res8ponsibility of his present 
time, in which one exists and which one has certainly 


not chogen, The Barth of the hoemerbrief knew, Gogarten 


8aid, that the word of God ", , , is not an ideal magnitude 


which calls man out of a present in time into an Ideal 


realm. "ML He knew that we could not dispense with a 


glance at our own time in asking about the word of God, 


The human 8ituation, and not only God, was concrete for 


the early Barth, And just because theology is knowledge 


llThid., Þ. 153. 


9 
of revelation by its own light, it means als0o that in the 


practice of theology we grasp the deepest meaning of our 
time as we suffer and hope with it, "Certainly everything 


depends on our grasping in this way the eternal meaning of -- 


all times, But that we cannot lay hold of by wanting to 
abatract from the fact that we are men of exactly this 
time, Only as these men, determined by the need of our 
time, . .can we, if at all, be obedient , 112 If theology 
does not take the risk of Investigating the demand which 
is laid upon us by the needs and responslbility of our 
pregent 8ituation, to see whether and how it is the command 
of the gogspel, it runs the more dangerous risk, as Gogar- 
ten then s8aw it, of dealing with question and answer in a 
way which passes over the real man and the real gospel 
altogether, Barth in his Later days 8eemed to make it 
the criterion of pure theology that it have abgsolutely 
nothing to do with theological concerns arising from the 
contemporary scene, tor any 8uch activity preg8upposed, he 
claimed, a 8econd gource of revelation, Barth knew that 
no theologian is exempt from being conditioned by his 
time, and that there is none who does not mix the gospel 
with philosophy, We all wear the glasses of gome world 


view or another, he said, otherwise we wouldn't see anything, 


12Tbid., S153. 
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But, Gogarten points out, the matter 1s not as harmless as 
Barth would have us 8ee it, 


Whoever knows Barth's doctrine of the relativity, 
of the !perishableness! of all historical being, 
knows that it is not a matter here of the relativity 
of theological thought determined by a world view,. . . 
but the fundamental historical determination of human 
being in general, , , it is a matter of the central 
view of Barth's theology, without which all Barth's 
theological ass8ertions become meaningless, It is a 
matter of the dialectical relation of the transitory 
and the everlasting as Barth grasps it and which he 
understands as the revelation and its 'worldly! oc- 

, curence, In this dialectic he brings the entire 
historical being of man under the general heading 
of 'transitoriness!, And any concrete historical 
determination must be parainge 1 immaterial to the 
functioning of the dialectic, 


In Gogarten's view, it is quite neces8sary that Barth 
denounce as "natural theology" any theology for which the 
historical present 1s meaningful and no longer merely an 
"smpty 8pace", for as 80on as Barth were to admit the s1ig- 
nificance of the present into his dialectic of the temporal 
and the eternal then it would become obvious that his own 


theology". . .was nothing but--natural theology . "1M 


3Tbid., Pe 155. 


HiTbia., Po. 156, Gustav Wingren makes a criticiem of 
Barth, aimilar:bg Gogarten's, though less perceptive, Barth, 
he claims, *, , .is simply a modern man who takes over quite 
uncritically the general attitudes of contemporary cultures, 
The 8udden 8uccess of his Commentary on Romans was due to 
the fact that its fundamental conception of man was the 
conception of the post-war period, Nothing had to be cor- 
rected, It was possible to maintain the common understanding 
of 1ife, but at the same time he was able to insert Christ 
and the New Testement into this framework in a new and 


novel manner," Theology in Conflict, Þ. 116. 


Actually, the problem of natural theology, or a 
8econd gource of revelation did not grip Gogarten with 
the same passion as it did Barth, His theology, in dis- 
tinection to Barth's, is not primarily a theology of reve- 
lation, It was unfortunate that the debates over natural 
theology were couched almost entirely in Barth's terms, 
This fact tends to vitiate somewhat Gogarten's eriticiams 
of Barth's doctrine of revelation and to obscure the 
zenuine incompatibilities between them, For Barth and 
Gogarten both, the Word of God was the central concept of 
theology, For Barth, this led to a theology of revela- 
tion, for God's Word in his act of s8peaking to us who 
know him not, For Gogarten, the Word of God is the two- 
fold word of law and gogpel, the word which kills and the 
word which makes alive, It is the justifying act of God, 


the direct communication of a Ferson to a thou, and not 


G1 


primarily the giving of a knowledge not formerly posses88ed, 


Gogarten too acknowledged only one gource of revelation, 
in spite of Barth! accusations., But he 8aw the "what" 
of revelation quite differently than Barth, He was con- 
cerned, and 8till is, primarily with the "norldliness" 
of the revelation, and with the nature of faith as its 


mark, 


Christian faith is of course the faith of man, 
and like nothing else on earth it 1s the revelation 
and the coming-to-himself of man, But it is not 


that by man's own power, but solely out of the 
power of the word of God, And only as long as 
faith Is not exchanged for a confidence which is 
a testimony to the mental and 8spiritual nature 
and power of man, only as long as faith is, from 
man's s1de, wholly destitute, and therefore 1s 
abs8olutely nothing but faith, only so long is it 
truly faith, in which no L92ger I, but Christ 
1ives in me, (Gal. 2:20), 

It is perhaps an over-8implification of Barth's 
position to abstract the dialectic of knowledge/ not- 
knowing from the dialectic of the Word which kills and 
makes alive, which Barth also wishes to retain, But 
then, to engage in polemics Is often to make just that 
kind of an abstraction from the opponent's position in 
order to have a point of attack, Barth himself is a 
master at it, and has done just that in his criticiem of 
Gozgarten, Undoubtedly Barth's emphasis on the metaphysical 
agpect, which Wingren attacks 80 strongly, is for the pur- 
pos8e of preventing the conversion of the relation between 
Christ's living in the believer and the bellever's desti- 
tution into its opposite, Barth is afraid that there is 
nothing in this generally Lutheran stance to prevent the 
ag8ertion that because I am destitute Christ lives in me, 
But is Barth's "metaphysical objectivity" the only possible 
kind of safeguard against that reversal? He belbves 80, 


and erects the protection, This risk Barth does not take, 


15Tbid., Þ. 12. 
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Gogarten, on the other hand, does not believe Barth's way 

\ 1s the right way to combat s8ubjectivism, and gives his 
reagons, deriving from an es8s8ay of Heildegger's, for 
Saying 80, But as a discussion of his case against the 
ob jectivistf# is more pertinent in relation to his present 
position than to his early work, I will defer it until 
Part IIT, He had not yet worked it out at the time of his 
disagreement with Barth, 

Theology, dealing as it does with the word of God 
which is no man's possess1ion, having therefore no certain 
and as8ured place of its own, must be willing to take 
risks if it is to exist at all, Barth and Gogarten dis- 
agreed entirely as to the nature of the risk, Barth, in 
affirming that revelation, the word of God, 1is dependent 
only on itself and therefore 1s understood only out of 
it8elf--it creates its own "point of contact"--ran the 


risk of talking magic, of having no reality but God, 


Gogarten, believing that theology must be relevant to the 


present historical 8ituation, that the word of God speaks 


to man here and now, in his present historical circumstances, 
ran the risk of losing the. specifically theological. sub- 
jJect matter in the contemporary 8cene, the risk of talk- 

ing only about man and not about God, Barth denied that 

the language of existential encounter was adequate for 


explicating the relation of man and God, as it could not, he 


Sl 
8aid, 8peak of the God who was over against man, the God 
who has a "nature", who is object while yet remaining 
Sub Ject, Gogarten believed that only in this language 
could the true encounter of man and God be expressed, only 
in it could be encompassed that closeness of man and God, 

that intimate presence to one another which is $80 

1 mnediate" that they cannot be thought apart from one 
another, --a being present to one another very Like the 
closeness of man and God in the religious consciougsness 
of Schleiermacher, but which takes place in address, in 
the relation of two s8ub jects who are yet never the con=- 
tent of one consciousness--a correlation 80 intimate that 
only in it 1s man truly man and God truly God for us, 
This concern remains in the background of Gogarten!'s en- 


tire work, the problem of trying to talk of man's re- 


lation to the God who is always sub ject and never object, 


and of a relation which 1s yet neither "ob jectless" nor 
illusory, Or, to put it another way, the question of how, 
or in what way, human beings may know the acts of God to 
precede all the being and doing of man, yet meet man in 


his own doing and not in a vacuum, 


PART LI 


GOGARTEN!S PRESENT POSITION 


CHAPTER IV 
METHOD AND CONCEPTS 


If Karl Barth's theology can be labelled "a theo- 
logy of triumphant grace", as has been done by one of his 
conservative admirers, it is s8urely justified to coin a 
label for Friedrich Gogarten's theology and call it "a 
theology of the gons of God," For such are we called to 
be by the Christian proclamation, 

For it is with deliberation that Gogarten says 
Wons of God" rather than the more familiar "children of 
God," Man in the modern world has come of age, and his 
coming of age, Gogarten attempts to demonstrate, is the 
legitimate consequence of Christian faith, It 1s being 
of age (Muendigkeit) which distinguishes the child from 


the 8on, The New Testament itself says that man, and not 


only Christ, is a s0on of God. © It is from this central 


Igerrit Cornelius Berkouwer, The Triumph of Grace 
in the Theology of Karl Barth, Grand hapids: W.,B, EHerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1956, 
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Luther had in many places, Gogarten says, translat- 
ed "chila" instead of "gon", thus accustoming German piety 


to 8peak of the Kindschaft of men in relation to God inst 


ead 


of their Sohnschaft., The Greek language, like the German, 
has two words to express a filial relation, TEK V6VY andut0s, 
but the relation of the two words to each other is not quite 


the same as that of the German words Kind and Sohn, 


can have the meaning of Kind, but it can als0 have the mean- 


ing of Sohn, unlike the Terman, "The full meaning of the 


New Testament expressions can be reproduced in German only 


with the word '8on!, because this Includes the characteri 
meaning of the word 'child!', while the child-relation doe 


g8tic 
g 


not comprehend the 8o0n-relation,.” Der Mensch zwischen Gott 


und Welt, P + 330, 


G6 
theme thet Gogarten develops first his theological anthro- 


pology, with which we will be Inmediately concerned, and 
later his thes1s about secularization, which will be dis- 
cuss8ed in relation to the demythologizing is8uve, with 
which it is closely connected, 

What are the consequences of saying that theology 
18 always also anthropology? Gogarten, in basic agreement 
with Bultmann, and in opposition to Barth, has consistent- 
ly maintained that. 8tatements about God are always state- 
ments about human existence too, To put it another way, 
the Word of God 1s not spoken in a vacuum, It cannot be 
abstracted from man's response, "God does not deal with 
man as one deals with a thing, but as with a pers8on, What 
a pergon does to another is never one-sided, To a word 
which intends the other belongs always his answer, 13 

There are at least two immediate COnSequences or 
this view, First, that the s8ub Ject matter of theology is 
faith, which as the relation of man to God 1s a qualitative 
determination of human existence, a way of being, For Go- 
garten, as for Bultmann, existence in faith is not one 
pos8sibility of being among others, but the only authentic 


way of being, And secondly, if the purpose of theology 


Die Verkuendigung Jesu Christi, Þ. l25. 
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is to assist in the proclamation of God's word, that must 
be done in concepts which are congruent with man's aelf-- 
understanding, if man is to answer to the Word regsponsibly 
with himself, with his person, as the Word demands, Go- 
garten declares that this is necessary not only for apolo=- 
getic purposes but 80 that the one Word of God, which 1s 
always law and gospel at once, can really be heard, 

Does that mean that theology is entirely dependent 
on 8ome contemporary philosophy or other for its concepts? 
Both Bultmann and Gogarten have often been accused of 
translating the New Testament into Heidegger!s philosophy. 
Heidegger says that to philogophize 1s to ask the question, 
Why is there 8omething and not just nothing? And he adds 
that from the standpoint of faith that question is "foolish- 


ness". 


There is, to be s8ure,'a thinking and question- 
ing elaboration of the world of Christian experience, 
1,e, of faith, That is theology, Only epochs which 
no longer fully believe in the true greatness of the 
tagk of theology arrive at the disastrous notion 
that philos8ophy can help to provide a refurbished 
theology If not a s8ubstitute for theology, which will 
8atisfy the needs and tastes of the time 


What Heidegger decries is the belief that theology 
is dependent on gome gort of "congstructive"® metaphysics of 


/ 


being, GCogarten als rejects speculative metaphysics as the 


Martin Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics, 


; Py 
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gource of theological concepts, Hjs theology is a kind of 


Phenomenology of faith, He learns from Heidegger's pheno- 
menological analysis of human existence something of the 
formal structure of what it means to exist as a man in the 
world, He also profits from Heidegger's analysis of modern 
thought patterns, and from the philosophical analyses of 
men 1ike Karl Jaspers, Wilhelm Kamlah, and Gerhard Krueger,” 
Philosophers who speak truly about human existence can help 
the theologian do his Job, Specifically, those who clarify 
what it means to exist historically, For modern man 1s & 
thoroughly historical being and his reality, his world, 1s 
entirely historioal 0 


SGogarten makes the following remark about his in- 
debtedness to Heidegger in his discussion with the Lutheran 
theologians in the demythologizing controversy : 


"One could find in the philosophical work of 
Heidegger an explanation, instructive for a theologian 
because it refers him insistently to his proper theological 
task, of why our thinking 80 easily falls into the 8ubject- 
ob Ject pattern, and why once it 1s in it it cannot easily 
es8cape, And if it really were as one of authors of the Wort 
Llutherischer Theologie s8ays, that Heidegger's philogophy Is 
tto be understood merely as a kind of secularized Chris- 
tianity, as residual product of originally Christian 8ub- 
stance!,--which would be true enough if it were expressed 
less contemptuously--, then I think the theologians should 
be agshamed rather than proud of it, Obviously it doesn't 
have to be Heidegger from whom one learns this, If one 
thinks he can learn it better 8gomewhere else, well and 
zood, But learnt 1t must be, one way or another," 

Entm thologislorung und Kirche, Vorwerk-Verlag, Stuttgart, 
1953 © co 


» Pe Ul, not 


ox have chogsen to defer until a later chapter the 
exposition, and eriticism, of Gogarten's case for making 
guch a claim, Let it be accepted for the present as his 
reagon for choosing the theological method and concepts 
which he does, | 
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_ The Christian message, Gogarten 8ays, is law and 
go8pel, The doctrine of law and gogpel, 80 important for 
the theologians of the keformation, unfortunately receded 
until in the nineteenth century It practically disappeared 
from theological thinking altogether, With the recovery 
of Luther's theology, concomitant with the spiritual up- 
heavals of our century, the doctrine of law and gospel 


has again come Into our purview and can, Gogarten believes, 


again be made the central. theological doctrine, 


In the gospel, and in faith in the gospel, human 
nature, that is, the human condition, that which makes 
man man, is disclosed, The gospel intends man in his 
humanity, Because human nature 1s disclosed in faith, 

there is also revealed to faith the true meaning of the 
law, and thus the question arises of how man understands 
this law and uses it in his freedom in relation to the 
world, 


Because the problem of the law was disclosed 
to the apostle Paul at its deepest and most funda- 
mental level through his understanding of the gos- 
pel, in what he salid about the law any understand- 
Ing of the law, in any later time, can recognize 
itself and achieve clarification about itself, 

And it is therefore not accidental, but grounded 
rather in the thing itself, that Paul's theology 
was the final schoolmaster for the two greatest 
theoLoglans after him, the two most significant 

for Christian theology, Augustine and Luther, Nor 
is it accidental that in times of extraordinary 
upheaval and of totally new questions, when the 
problems of the Christian faith had to be thought 
through anew from the ground up, both of these men, 


learning from Paul, put the theme of law and gos- 
pel in the center of theology, 


Neither Paul's specific understanding of the law, 
however, nor Luther's understanding of it, can be appro- 
priated in its historical form, What was law for Paul-- 
and that was the Jewish Law--is simply not binding for 


us, Tt does not put us in question, We cannot be in the 


language of the apostles because their law is not our law, 


It is the law, Gogarten says, which gives to language its 
8piritual unity, Therefore it is necessary to translate 
the New Testament witness into the language of our time 
{f we are to hear and angwer to the Word, We can only 
repeat the witness of the apostles in our own tongue, 80 
to 8peak, We can only hear and respond to the Word as 
law and gospel in the place where the conscience binds 
US. 

A word 8hould be sa1id here, perhaps, about Go- 
garten's conception of biblical authority, Most of the 
current views about the relation of Christian faith to 
the Bible, when pressed far enough 8eem to lead finally 
to The as88ertion that faith is bound to the words of the 
Bible as the divine revelation. That conception, Gogarten 
thinks, is a falsification of faith, To make of the bibli- 


cal words and concepts and images a "rule of faith" means 


iDer Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, Þ. 33. 
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that we thereby evade the law which 1s actually valid in 
our present world, and that everything that faith is con- 
cerned with has nothing to do with our world but occurs 
only in an imaginary world, The biblical words and con- 
cepts are the responses of the biblical witnesses to the 
Word of God, 

Therefore only insofar as we tTranslate the words 
and concepts of the biblical witness into the lan- 
guage we use, and that means ingofar as we put our 
world and our reg8ponsibility for it in the place of 
the biblical writers! world and their responsibility, 
is it possible for us to come to a genuine hearing 
of the Word of God to which the biblical witness 
testifies, Hor only then are we called in our own 
responsibility.0 

When one is called by the Word in this way, 80 that 
he is called into question, he can only be helped by an 
answer in his own language, the language of his own 8e1f- 
understanding, in which he can think obligatedly and not 
simply "as if." So theology can be defined as the answers 
we give out of our historical reality to the 8umnons of 
God's Word, And that applies especially to the explication 


of the theme of law and gogspel, The concepts to be used 


in the explication and appropriation of the thoughts of 


OTbid., P. 269, Gogarten sits equally loosely to 
traditional doctrinal formulations, although, as we shall 
8ee, he has more 8ympathy for the older metaphysical for- 
mulations than for the moral understanding of Christian 
faith which superseded them, as the intention of the for- 
mer was to express the historical nature of the revelation 
event, 
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the biblical writers cannot be simply a repetition of 
thelr concepts, and neither will the traditional formu- 
lations do, even though through long ugage they may have 
acquired a patina of faith, The concepts uged must be 
ones which, as Gogarten puts it, "enter into the acute 


Problematik in which we stand today historically, "9 


That is the only way an historical phenomenon can be 
understood, The repetition of old concepts does not equal 
understanding, 

The task of theology is to make the Christian pro- 
clamation intelligible, but intelligibility is not achieved 
8imply by translation into concepts and words which are 
current in our thinking and therefore g8eem to be readily 
understandable, The intelligibility of the proclamation 
1ies in the fact that man is really addressed by it, and 
accordingly the intelligibility of theology ". . .consists 
in the fact that through It something Illuminating is 
s8aid about human existence; or more correctly, that through 
it the illwminating sayings about human existence, which 
the intelligible proclamation, as address, always already 


contains, come properly to express1ion, "10 


9Ibid., p. 125. 


LOyeinrich Ott, Denken und Sein: Der Weg Martin 
Heideggers und der Weg der Theologie, Þ. 15, In the intro- 


ductory chapter of this book Ott places himself in line 
with Gogarten, whom he here paraphrases, on the question 

of the relation of theology and philosophy, While saying 
eg88entially the same thing, Ott expresses it more s8uvecinetly 
than Gogarten, probably because 8peaking after him,-- 
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Insofar as the tas8k of theology is explanation, that 


must be done in the form of intelligible concepts, As goon 
as one reflects critically about the concepts he uses he 


moves into dialogue with philosophy .** 


Theology and philo- 
gophy are always related, and that in two ways, apart from 
the third possibility of a philosophical underpinning in 

the form of a natural theology, If the possibility of a 
natural theology is denied, there still remains an encounter 
on the formal level, mediated by commonly held concepts, 

and an encounter on the material level in that both deal 
with some of the same problems, Specifically, the problem 
of human existence and the problem of the world in which 

it belongs, 

The historical phenomena which Gogarten 8eeks to 
understand are Jesus!' teaching about the law and about him- 
gelf in relation to it, Paul's doctrine of law and gospel, 
and Luther's doctrine of law and gogpel, The concepts by 
means of which he intends to show what is the same in all 
three, in spite of the historically changing content of 
"law", are initially two: "pergonhood" and "world". These 
concepts are historical concepts. Through them he intends 


to show the meaning of law for us,--if, that is, it can be 


LiGogarten, Entmythologisierung und Kirche, Þ. 568. 
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ghown that there is still something like law in our world 


12 


todays. By using thess concepts Gogarten hopes to eluci- 


date what he feels has not, in most theologies, been given 


That is the genuine inde- 


the s8significance it deserves., 


pendence which comes to man in his relation to God as a 


gon, And following upon that, man's proper stand in re- 


lation to the world, As a son of God, the world is man's 
inheritance, and he is its lord, 

Protestant theology has continually fought against 
any claim to man's independence over against God, first 
in the continuation of Luther's polemic against Catholic 
piety, and then in opposition to the kinlightenment and 
idealistic philosgophy, And this was right, Gogarten says, 
in relation to the way man's autonomy and independence 
were understood in these opposing positions, But for 
Gogarten the question remains whether 1t 1s possible, by 
denying any and all independence, to understand man's de- 
pendence on God in the way in which it is as8erted in the 
Christian faith, Or what is worse, by affirming man's ab- 
g8olute dependence. on God and at the same time pregsupposing 
8ome independence "under the table" without giving any ac- 


count of how that 1s possible, 15 That makes any clear 


I per Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, Þ. 132, 


"Vorheengule und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, Friedrich' 
Vorwerk Verlag, uttgart, 1953, Þ. <Uc, 
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conception of man's relation to God and the world impossible, 

In contemporary theology the God-relation is rather 
generally designated by means of the concept of the his- 
torical-personal, That can certainly be done, and is per- 
haps the best way to do it, But it must be made clear that 
with both words a certain independence of man over against 
God 1s expressed., 


For I can only be historical and take part in 
history as one who 1s independent; that is to say, 
as one who has his standing (Stand), his continuing 
existence (Begstand) in himeelT, And this continuing 
existence, which T have in myself,--that is my per- 
gon, More correctly, I exist in it as the person 1 

am, This personal being, or this independence, how- 
ever, is not possible without a world which 1s mine, 
And mine not in the sense that I am encompassed by 
it, but mine in the sense that, while in the world, 
I am responsible for it, In this responsibility 1 
am Independent in relation to the world and have 

my continuing existence in myself, Now, however, 

1f man's creaturehood is his sonship, and if the 
world is the son'!s inheritance, t hen that means man 
may belong to God as this independent one, Hor 
that is what distinguishes man as a son from all 
other creatures, that he can and 8shall Iris to 
God in the freedom of his own decision,+ 


In this passage appear most of the major concepts 


of Gogarten's thought, --="wora", "pereon", "sonship", 
WTcreation", "inheritance", "reeponsibility", "freedom", 
"Historicity", "decision",--by means of which he gives an 
account of existence in faith in the Christian proclamation 


which is law and gospel, The passage also includes the 


"a 


lTbia., pÞ. 202. 
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germ of Gogarten's belief that the world belongs in the 
God-relation, Gogarten wants to attain a positive stance 
toward the modern non-religious world, giving it a consti- 
tutive role in existence in faith, and thereby overcoming 
the a-cogmic overtones of Bultmann's theological program, 
Beginning with the concept of "worla", I shall attempt an 
exposition of the meaning of these concepts and the way 


in which they are related, 


27 
CHAPTER V 
THE WORLD 


With the advent of the Christian faith, Gogarten 
claims, the world became problematic for man, and his re- 
lationship to it uncertain, His mythical thinking about 
the world and his place in it became in principle out- 
moded, because the Christian demand for freedom from the 
world meant that the world was no longer a cogmos, but 
had become a human, historical world, 

That was the "Christian turning point", a revolu- 
tionary occurrence of such magnitude that all s8ubsequent 
revolutions in human history became almost trivial by 
comparison, The enormity of this message of freedom from 
the world was that the world order which had prevailed 
g8ince the dawn of thought was diss8olved, Other revolutions 
in thought have modified the world's structures, and made 
changes in the concepts of the whole, but such changes are 
always only partial, and take place 8till within. one world, 
Gogarten's point is that through the event witnessed to in 
the New Testament, the world became, from its deepest foun- 


dations, a different world than I1t was before + 


IDer Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, p. LlOf, 


For the pre-Christian man the wholeness of the 
world was 8elf-evident, It was an ordered cosmos and 
an all-encompassing reality, Cogarten refers to Hans 


Jonas! book Gnosis und spaetantiker Geist® for his analy- 


818 of the meaning, or meanings, of the term "cosmos" 
for the ancient Greeks, According to Jonas, the word 
"cogmos" od” Fae hore than s8imply the totality of 

things, or the world-all, The word was imbued with a 


' Jonas remarks, "the 


religious pathos, "Even for us,' 
world retains s8omethineg of this pathos, and a certain 
awe grips us when we hear g8omeone 8peak of the cos8mos 
instead 8 imply 'of the world." The word was never a 
designation for a neutral "world", but always meant 
both a "whole" and a peculiarity or character of that 
Thole."* "Cogmos" meant order, regularity, law, harmony , == 
a harmonious, properly ordered 8structure complete in it- 
gelf., The pathos behind the word is also revealed in its 
connotations of "ornament" and "glory". 

The concept of cogmos, which, according to Jonas, 


already had its meaning independently of any ob ject to 


which it referred,--which 8eems a strange thing to say-- 


2Goettingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 193l. | The 
gecond edition, 1950, will be cited here. 


3Tbid., Þ. 147, "Der griechische Beeriff !kosmos! ," 
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regulted in a quaiitative concept of The world when it 

was applied to the vobulity of things, reaching Tar be- 
yond the quantitative concept of Wall". The cogmos was 

the whole of its parts, And man, like everything else 

that exists, belonged to that whole as a part, Only in 
belonging to the whole did he find the proper determina- 
tion of his being, He lived his life out of the cosmos, 
which was s8omehow "before" all its parts, "As such a 
whole, the cosmos was itself the !complete God!', and not 
simply divine workmanship,"} Tt was a whole filled with 
inexhaustible powers and life, in which the eternal order 
of things was grounded and preg8erved, Man knew himself 

to be fitted into that eternal order, In it nature? Was 
allied with man in a fraternal way, and he with it, What 
happened in the earthly sphere was the expression of the 
transcendent 8phere, and was governed by its order, The 
cogmic order demanded that man atune himself to it, for 

1t was the 8ource of his life and being, It gave him his 
meagure, and was therefore law, In the fulfillment of that 


law, life was fulfilled, What happened apart from it was 


lTbid., Pe. 117, note 1, 


>"yge 8111 have the wora", Gogarten remarks, "but 
what it means for us now has scarcely anything to do with 
what nature was for that man," - op, cit., p. 10, 


mg ————_—_—______ 
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chaos, This divine life and law s8upported man and gur- 
rounded him at every 8step, The world was an all-embracing 
"being" that incorporated man as one being among many, He 
could be confused and frightened by this life in the cosg- 
mos but ", , .there was no place in 1t for that fearful 
doubt whether or not it all had meaning, --that doubt which 
puts life and the cosmos itself in question, © Breaks in 
the cogmic order could be healed and atoned for by means 

of rite and cult, and 80 the all-encompassine and enclosing 


This Is what Gogarten calls 


reality could be preserved, 
the mythical view of the world, 
A11l this does not imply that the cos8mos was not the 


ob Ject of reflection for mythical man, and that he did not 


distinguish himself from it, But even the logos-concept, 
with the help of which the Greeks attained a remarkable 
distance from the world, and a high degree of independence 


for the human 8self-consciousness, was in no way sufficlilent 


to free man from the world, tor the ground and justifica- 


tion of the Greek logos was gought in the powers which held 


the mythical world in Its eternal order, ( The logos was in 


OTbid., Þ. ll. 


Tgogarten, Verhaengnis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, 
Pp. 98, Gopgarten refers to Julius StenzeTl's MetaphysIik 
des Altertums, (Munchen und Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, TI931) 
to gupport his analysis, 
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fact the means by which man could know himself to be 1iden- 
tical in his spiritual being with the being of the world, 

The meaning of "being" for the Greeks was two-fold, 
It meant both the ob jJective reality with which conscious- 
negsgx Is confronted and the reality which supports that 
consciousness, Man as a member of the state and social 
order was the reality 8upporting consciousness. 

This man could not ask questions about himself 
except on the basis of the 8elf-evident presuppos1- 
tion that as an existing being he belonged to the 
world, As the New Testament writers s8ay of those 
who live prior to and without faith, he was "of" 
the world, Accordingly, the answer he received. to 
the question about his own being would be derived 
Fol the world and the way in which he belonged to 
1t 

The New Testament, Gogarten says, records the appear- 
ance of a man who was no Longer enclosed by the world, but 
8too0d "between God and the world" in the "freedom of a gon," 
In faith in Christ, sonship 1s now available to men, who 
thereby become free from the world and its law, and re- 
ceive the world as their inheritance, They become "lords" 
of the world, and the world can become again creation. 

That, according to Gogarten's exegesis, is included in 
what Paul meant when he 8aid that Christ is the end of 
the law, that everyone who has faith may be justified 


(Romans 10:h), TAIL the assertions which Paul makes about 


3Gorarten, Die Wirklichkeit des Glaubens, Þ. 31. 
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the law and the world of law, and about man Who lives in 
the world under the law, he makes in view of this !end' 
which Christ s8ignifies for them."? What was formerly the 
true meaning of piety is now 8seen as sin and godlegsness, 
as worship of the creation rather than the Creator (Romans 
1:25), It 1s not simply that piety is 8et over against 
godles8ness, but rather that an entirely new plety Is op- 
poged to the "pagan" way of honoring the gods, which was 
to give oneself over to the way of The powers ruling 
through and In the world, as to the mysterious divine 
reality, Hor that kind of piety, Paul's statement would 
g8eem utterly blasphemous, 

The categories of the New Tegtament are conceived 
as pergonal and not substantial, Faith is personal de=- 
cilsion, and salvation is God's gracious turning toward 
man, When the New Testament writers do use substantial 
representations, Gogarten says, they never use them in 
guch a way that the basic s1gnificance which faith has 
for all the processes of salvation is obliterated, If 
gubstantial concepts or the language of "nature" are used 
in the New Testament to clarify the events of s8alvation, 

" 


then that is almost always done , , .in a metaphorical 


gense, in order to describe, after the manner of parable, 


Der Mensch Zwischen Gott und Welt, Þ. 12. 


the event and reality of personal s8alvation or of personal 
lostness, "tO 
This is particularly true of the concept of the 
world in the New Testament, It is not the world-as-such 
from which man is called to freedom, but always "this 
worla", The world is seen in its relation to man, So 
the world can be seen as the aeon of sinful reality, But 
that cannot be understood to mean, as in gnosticism, that 
man partakes of 8in through partaking of the world, For 
Christian faith it is the other way around, The world 
becomes sub ject to the consequences of sin and $shares in 
them through man, because man has s8inned, Emmity toward 
God, according to Paul, is not, as it 1s in gnosticiem, 
'' . .a cogmic fate by which man is imprisoned, but the 
guilt of man, The sin of men has endowed the '!powers' 


with the capacity to close up the world in itself," 


And s8in, for Paul, consists in the fact that man, who 


10 


Verhaengnis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, Þ. l62. 
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Gogarten has had relatively little to s8ay about the problem 


of language as g8uch, I mean by that that he has not pro- 
pPOSednartheory about the language of the Bible or about 
theological language, But of course underlying the whole 
demythologizing controversy is the problem of Language, 
and when this matter is dealt with in a later chapter I 
Shall hope to make explicit the notion of language and of 
how language acquires its meaning which seems to lies be- 
hind the demythologizing program, 


LL 


Thid.. Þ. Ihe. 


on 
1ives in the world which 1s God's creation, and who is 
thereby placed "between God and the world", has cast his 
vote for the world and against God, And thereby he has 
forfeited his freedom, OVUne cannot be regponsible for 
that on which he relies for his being, because he is 
regponsible to it, 

In gnosticism too man attained a distance from the 
world which was a radical change from all previous re- 
flection, For gnosticism, as for Christian faith, man 
is a being who has his essential being, not in:being ehcom=- 
pas8sed by the world and accommodated to its orders, but in 
being not-of-the-world, But what "being-called-out-of- 


the-worla"le 


means is not the game 'in each, In gnosticism 
man's true being is explicated in terms of a cosmic dualism, 
The thought forms are 8till determined by the idea of the 
cos8smos, and, according to Jonas , 15 by the cosmos as it 
appeared on the basis of the discovery of the radical dis- 
crepancy between humanbeing and all non-human and worldly 
being, The difference is ontological, The world is strange 
to man, The gnostics achieved independence from the world 


at the price of losing the world, The newly discovered 


8elf was in its egs8s8ential being Iincommensurable with the 


l2Thþid., Þ. LT. 
13 


OP. Cit., Þe. LI7O. 
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world and nature, "Cogmos" became a negative concept, in 
the evaluative sense, 
To this negation there corresponds naturally a 

new position, and that is the s8urpassing of the 

cosmos, which until then had been thought of as Iit- 

8elf divine and all-encompass ing, by a Being which 

now is radically 8uper-worldly, non-worldLy, -- 

finally contra-worldly: the gnostic God, The 8ub=- 

lime unity of the cosmos and God 1s riven, and &a 

chasgm is established between them which is never 

again to be completely bridged, God and the world, 

God and ___— become alien to each other, become 

opponents , 
The extreme formulation of this dualisgm identified the 
co8mos with the fullness of evil, God with the good, The 
8ame dualisgm is carried over into anthropology, for Iinsofar 
as man was a worldly being and belonged to the world he 
was included in the negative verdict, although his true 
home was in the transcendent world, Thus although t he 
gnostics discovered the 8uper-worldly God and the 8elf 
which in its true being does not belong to the world, the 
8i1gnificance of both was negative, All the ties with the 
world were broken, to be replaced by nothing but ", . .a 
frightful uncertainty about existence,, . .a fear of the 
world and of onegelf.,"1> And the 8ignificance of the 8uper- 
worldly God was exhausted in his being opposed to the 


world, 


lkTbid., Þ. 119. 


15Thþ1d., P. L{O.,, cited by Gogarten in Verhaengnis und 
Hoffnung der Neuzeit, Þ. LT. 
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The Christian's home, too, is in heaven, As a s80on, 
he no longer receives his being, himself, from the world, 
But the attitude of the Christian believer toward the 
world is not that of gnogticisem, Creation is the work 
of the 8uper-worldly God, not of a demi-urge, and crea- 


tion Is not coincidental with the fall, as it is in 


enoeticiem.® The way in which man 1s distinguished from 


the world is totally different in Christian faith, And 
that is clear, according to Gogarten, from the meaning of 
law in the New Tesgtement, When Christians are enjoined 
to escape from the snare of the devil (II Tim, 2:26), 

and to keep awake and be 80ber, since they are 80ns of 
1ight and not of darkness (I Thess. $5:5f), these expres- 
8lons have the 8ame negative significance That they do 

in genostic writings, in which the |same kind of language 
appears, l--men are called "apart" from the world, And 
the same thing is true about the law which belongs to 

the world, JUust as in gnosticism, the law does not lead 
men to life, as they 8uppose, but rather, imprisoned in 
the world as they are, it leads them to death (Rom. 7:10). 


But, --and here lilies the difference which changes the 


loand as it appears to be for some contemporary 
theologians, s8uch as Tillich and Berdyeav., 


L{Jonas, OP. Cit., p. lO09ff. 
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meaning of all these expressions--Paul g8ays at the ame 
time that the law is holy and good and was given in order 
that men might have life, "That the law works death for 
the man who concerns himself with it and seeks life in 
it, 18s not the fault of the law but is due to the sin of 


man, 16 It Is through man's sin that the world becomes 


"this" world, the world of sin and ermity toward God, 

The fundamental difference, 'then, in the ways in which 

man 1s distinguilshed from the world in gnosticism and in 
Christian faith lies in the fact that in the latter man's 
guperiority over the world is grounded in his responsibility 
for the world, On that basis, the apparent similarities 
between gnosticism and Christian faith become merely 
guperficial likenesses, 

Gogarten deals at such length with the gnostic 
understanding of the world and the s8elf for several reasons, 
First, because it is a heresy or misunderstanding of Chris- 
tian faith which always lies close at hand and can appear 
in a variety of disguises, For example, in a negative at- 
titude toward the non-religious world, or toward culture, 17 


or as nihilism, But gnosticism also $serves him as an ideal 


L8Gogarten, OP. Cit., Þ. 19, 


Loris WILL be discussed more fully in the final 
chapter in connection with Gogarten's secularization 
thesis., 


type of that non-historical understanding of the world 
which can take 8hape when man 1s sufficiently distant 

from the world to be no longer enclosed by it, That dis- 
tance was achieved in both Christian faith and gnosticiem., 
In both of these spiritual phenomena there occumed &a 
change in the world which s1gnifled, in principle, the end 
of the old cosmos as an all-encompassing whole permeated 
with divine life, The Christian man, however, knows him- 
sgelf, in view of his new relation to God and the consequent 
de-divinization of the world, to be responsible for the 
world, for its form and order (for its pogein, not its 
Dasein) <0 That means that the world in relation to man 
has become an historical world, and is no longer ex- 
plicable in cosmological or s8substantial categories, It 
means also that a saving event in the transcendent world 
can no longer correspond to man's existence, as it would 
meet him in a vacuum, Hor the gnostic, on the other hand, 


the devaluated world becomes a kind of cosmic catastrophe 


2 
which he experiences as an imprisoning fate, . for which 


20her Mensch Zwischen Gott und Welt, pÞ. 15S. 


linen degcribing existence in faith, Gogarten as8erts 
that to experience the world as fate is the close alternative 
to experiencing the world as history, and that if pne 1s not 
capable of fate one cannot be capable of history, It is not 
altogether clear to me whether or not he intends the dis- 
cussion of gnosticisgm to be pertinent at that point, In 
any case, the connection seems to me to be rather tenuous, 
as in Gogarten'!s own terms fate in a Christian culture 
would not be the game as fate for an early gnostic, 
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he 1s not res8ponsible, The gnostic redemption is a 
cogmic event, and the redeemer a cogmic figure who s8ets 
in motion the process of nature whereby the union of 
es88entially opposite natures in man is dissolved, As 
Bultmann expresses it in his discussion of "1ight" and 
"\darkness" in the Johannine literature, "The Gnostic 
Redeemer releages the pre-existent human 8elves, who by 
virtue of their light-nature are related to him, out of 
the matter, , , that trammels them, and Then leads them 
to the world of 1ight above."©® Gogarten agrees with 
Bultmann that the cogmological dualisgm of gnosticism has 
become in the New Testeament a dualism of decision,©3 But 
he wants to go beyond BZultmann and 8ay that the world 1s 
included in the God-relation, 

World" always means, for Gogarten, t he human world, 
Human being is being-in-the-world, We do live our life in 
and from the world, The concept of "world", that is, the 
cluster of meanings which make up the notion of what a 
world is, is still, in the New Testement, very close to 
the law-ordered cos8mos of the Greeks, Gogarten finds that 
the New Testament message calls man to be free of the law- 


ordered world, There is no asceticism in the Christian 


Rudolf Bultmann, The Theology of the New Testament, 
Vols II; Þ« 9; 


© p14., p. 21. 
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kerygma, even though Paul occasionally s8kirts dangerously 
close to it, The world never has the negative connota- 
tions of s8enaguality or distraction, "World" always means 
an ordered whole, a structure filled with definite con- 
tents which determine and shape the life of man, And the 
world is not 8s imply one s8truecture, but a complex conglo- 
meration of many formative powers, The most obvious among 
these are state, gocilety, family, Law, history, culture, 
economy, public opinion, To be-in-the-world means to 
1ive in all these domains, and to be subject to their 
claimsy-claims based upon the life man receives from 
these domains, 

Gogarten's formal understanding of human being as 
being-in-the-world follows Heidegger's analysis in Sein 


und Zeit, The "in" does not mean 8 imply s8omething like 


being "in" a room, that is, it does not denote s8patial 
inclusion, but is rather an existential relationship, be- 
longing only to human being, which Heidegger describes as 


"concern" (Sorge, Begorgen) * Man 1s, of course, in the 


2 yeiderrer zives an etymological analysis of even 
the word "in", relating it to 8uch verbs as wohnen, habitare, 
8ich aufhalten, ". . .'in' stemmt von inah-,. . "Fan" 
bedeutet: Ich bin gewohnt, vertraut mit, ich pflege etwasz 
es hat die Bedeutune von colon im Sinne von habito und 
diligo, Dieses Seilgende, dem das In-Sein in dieser Bedeutung 
zugehoert, kennzeichneten wir als das Seiende, das ich je 
Selbaet bin, Der Ausdruck 'bin! haengt zusanmen mit 'bei!; 
!ich bin! begsagt wiederum: ich wohne, halte mich auf bei. . 
der Welt, als dem 80 und 80 Vertrauten, Sein als Infinitiv 
des 'ich bin!, d.,h, als Existential verstanden, bedeutet 
Whbhnen bel. . ., vertraut g8ein mit, , , In-Sein ist demnach 
der formale existentiale Ausdruck des Seins des Daseins, 


das wesenhafte Verfassung des In-der-Welt-seins hat. 
Heidegger, Martin, Sein und Zeit, Þp. 5l. 
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world as a body, occupying a 8space among other things and 


bodies, But being in the world spatially is not what 


characterizes man's relationships to other people and 
things in any es8entlial way .-- Relationships of intention 


and meaning are far more important, "The phenomenon of 


coneern," writes one of Heidegger's recent interpreters, 


T:hows that Dasein's world is a world of meaning radiating 


from the only kind of being capable of 2pouping, relating, 
using, willing things, "29 In Gogarten's thought, the 
relation of man to the world he is "in" is discussed in 


terms of responsibility, rather than Heidegger's "concern", 


2>Helnrich Ott, in Denken und Sein (op, cit.) con- 
tends that both Bultmann and Gogarten appeal to Heidegger 
correctly only in a very limited way, If they were really 
to follow Heidegger in his later work, to which Sein und 
Zeit is the prelude, the reeults for theology would be 
dragtic, With Heidegger's 80-called "turn" to "the thing®, 
man's decision is no longer the 8o0le locus of history, but 
individual things as such become historical, It is thus 
not 8sufficient, Ott claims, to describe man's historical 
world as a net of personal relations, "Rather man, men 

In their being together, exist e88entially in a world of 
bodily things, Corporeality belongs integrally to his- 
toricity, and not 8s imply as an outer conditio sine qua non, 
but as an inner 8truectural moment," p., 217. Without deny- 
Ing the special historicity of the Dasein existing in his 
decisions, Heidegger has extended the concept of histori- 
city beyond that, according to Ott, Ott is quite right 

in s8aying that Gogarten has not followed here, Histori- 
city, for Gogarten, means res8ponsibility, Its locus is 
8till man's decision, , 
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Thomas Langan, The Meaning of Heidegger, Þ. 22. 
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and is of course connected with man's relation to God, <7 
The concept of a responsibility which man can ful- 
fill only with himself, with his own being, implies, Go- 
garten says, that man's relation to the world is not one 
which he can establish as an isolated sub ject by either 
demonstrating or "believing in" the reality of the world, 
It is a relation in which he already stands and always has 
8gtood, not one he subsequently creates, World" here 
does not mean the totality of the contents of The world, 
but what man finds himself to be "in" and "of". "Being 
in” means a definite possibility of existence, As an 
example Gogarten refers to Paul's usage in Romans, The 
formal use of the prepositions "in" and of" in the exis- 
tential analysis is the same as Paul's usage when he 
Speaks of mankind as being "under" sin ad "in" the law 
(Romans 3:9, 19), 
which means that one 1s and always has been in 
and under them, That "sin" in such a saying als0 
means "world" is apparent from the fact that it 1s 
g8aid to "reign®” (Romans 5:21), and indeed to reign 


in 8uch a way that the world thereby becomes its 
world, the world of s8in, 80 that now "being in sin" 


> 
*Trorarten, like Heidegger, tries to revive the 
deeper implications of words through eftymological analyses 
of root meanings, Primary examples of this are his use of 
Wort, Antwort, Verantwortung (word, answer, responsibility) 
and words baged on the root of the verb Hoeren (to hear), 
g8uch as gehoeren (to belong to) and gehorchen (to obey). 
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Entmythologisierung und Kirche, Þ. 57. 
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is the same as "being in the world , <9 
The mode of existence which is possible when sin reigns 
through the law, and one is "under" sin and "in" the law, 
is that of perdition, in which one's s elif-understanding is 
determined by sin and its reign, 

Naturally, Gogarten goes on to say, such an analys1is 
of "Being in" with reference to sin is not the only way the 
matter can be expres8s8ed, Another way would be s imply the 
confession of sin, in which the existential talk about sin 

would be nothing other than the confess1ion itself, 0 But 
g8ince the Language which 18 expressive of existence in 
faith and the language which seeks to understand existence 
in faith are not the game, a conceptual language is re- 
quired for the latter, As sin concerns man's being and 
not simply his doing, any explanatory discourse about it 
must refer to the existential structure of "being in". 
Heidegger, in his discussion of "fallenness" as an inauthen- 
tic mode of existence, which nevertheless 8still derives 
from the capadty to be-in-the-world, s8ays that "The exis- 
tential-ontological interpretation makes no ontic a888P- 
tions about the !corruption of human nature!', not because 


it lacks the necessary means of proof, but because Its 


©9Tbid., Þ. 57. 
30Tbid., p. 58. 
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Problematik lies before any as8s8ertions about corruption or 


uncoryPuptedness, 31 Formally s8peaking, "fallenness" is 


an ontological category which precedes any ontic decision 


about whether man 1s in a state of corruption, integrity, 


or grace, If theologians wish to make as8ertions about 
these states, however, and if they do 80 with reference 


to Dagein as being-in-the-world, then, according to Heldeg- 


" 


ger, they «. . .will be obliged to have recourse to the 


exhibited (herauggestellt) existential structures. . 


if they claim that their as8ertions are to be intelligible 
conceptually. Gogarten has recourse to this "exhibited 
existential structures" of Heidegger's analysis at geveral 
points, particularly, as we 8hall s8ee, in his interpreta- 
tion of Luther's writings, These matters Will be more 
fully digscuss8ed in the chapter "pxiotonce in Faith." Re- 
turning now to Gogarten's explication of the concept of 
World", after a brief recapitulation we will continue 
with the remainder of the exposition, 

With the advent of Christian faith, t he world be- 
comes in principle an historical world, It is no longer 


a 8elf-evident "whole", a cosmos, God does not replace 


3lHeidegger, OP » ETV 55 PP s 179-180, 


32Tyid., Þ. 180, Cited by G 
. . . y Gogarten, op, cit, 
Pp. 58, note = ; , 
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the cos8mos as the all-encompassing reality, but Is rather 


the reality of personal counterpart (Gegenueber), But 


the world, in order to be a world at all, and not s imply 


chaos, needs to be conceived as a "whole", As creation, 


the world receives its wholeness in God's creatorhood, 


Since, however, man has been called in faith to the free- 
dom of a 80n, and 1s freed from the world, 80 that the 


world has become his world, and since The unity of the 


transcendent world and the world of nature has been degs- 


troyed with this historical understanding, it is no longer 


possible to arrive at a belief in God the Creator from an 
observation of the world, 32 

Since freedom from the world has been made possible 
by Christian faith, it is now possible for the world to 
become the possession of the human spirit, That possibility 
is in fact the historical s8ediment of Christian faith, and 
it has become fully actualized in the modern age, Our 
world is in fact a post-Christian world, It is Gogarten's 
proposal, delineated in his "secularization®" thesis in 


Verhaengnis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, that a post-Christian, 


Secular world is the legitimate and proper consequence of 


2her Mensch zWischen Gott und Welt, p. 293. 
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Christian faith, 3 Faith Itself cannot become 8ecularized, 
but faith secularizes, That means that once man in faith 
attains to independence from the world, this independence, 
when 8evered from its s8ource in man's freedom for God, 
nevertheless remains a real independence, It cannot be 
reabgorbed into faith or theology without betraying the 
humanum , 
When man is free from the world, he is then respons- 
{ble for the world, The world, in becoming historical, be- 
comes a human s8tructure, Man no longer belongs to the 
world, the world belongs to man, The world is historical, 
but the 8ub ject of history 1s man, not the world, 
Therefore one cannot g8peak of the world without 
at the game time s8peaking of man, And of course the 
reverse is als0 true,--any s8tatement about man In- 
cludes in itself a corresponding one about the world, 
And in the same meagure in which man becomes the ob- 
Ject of wah wa questioning, 80 also the world, and 


Vice VeErSA., 


If man as88ePpts his independence in is8olation from and 


3 Gogarten finds his gecularization thesis foreshad- 
owed by Kierkegaard, who made clear the distinction between 
faith and its historical-spiritual s8ediment, and in 80 doing 
won a new knowledge of human existence, Much of s0-called 
Christian s8pirituality and behavior is the secular 8ediment 
of Christian faith, These secular phenomena 8hould remain 
g8ecular, as they belong now properly to "human nature", 
They must not be given religious s1gnificance by theology, 
but must be held firmly in their secularity, that faith may 
be kept pure, Der Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, p. 115. 


35Tbid., Þ. 17. 
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{n denial of his freedom for God, and takes upon himsel*f 
the regponsibility for the world which falls to him with 
his poss8ess1ion of it, he now has the problem of the whole- 
nes8s of the world on his hands, The world is whole when 
it is at once God's creation and a human 8strueture. When 
this unity breaks apart there remain, Gogarten 8ays, only 
two alternatives: man can 8eek to ground the knowledge 
of good and evil, which he needs to form and order a world, 
in himself, that is, in his autonomous freedom, or he can 
geek to ground it in the factual necessities of the world, 30 
The first alternative is that of idealism, the 8econd that 
of Marxiem, 

In idealism--and here Gogarten uses Fichte as an 
example (--the world is conceived perfectionistically, on 
the basis of man's ideal freedom, Man, that is, is con- 
ceived as "hole", 3© and the world which belongs to him 


must be ordered 80 as to conform to his being, Ingofar as 


30Tbia., PP» 150-151. 


3TGogarten's f irst published book was a amall volume 
on Fichte as a religious thinker, He chooges Fichte because 
in his writings the ideal of autonomous freedom comes to 
clearest expression, though he Is not the most profound of 
the Iideallsts, 


38 op. cit., PP. lo60, The German word in this instance 
+8 "ganz", which Gogarten, quoting Kluge's Etymologische 
Woertebuch, says means "heil, unverletzt, vollstaendie. 

For holeness" or "whole" Gogarten often uses the word 
THeil"”, having the connotation of "galvation", 
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the ordering of the world 1s s8uch that it assists In the 
development of the ideal free peragonality, it is good, 
Where the world's orders hinder that development they are 
evil and must be corrected, The plan for the world is thus 
perfectionistic, 

The 8ame is true of Marxisgm, though the conclusion 
is arrived at differently, for Marxigm begins with the 
world as "whole" and conceives man in terms of it, But 
both miss the reality they 8eek, in the first cage the 
world, in the 8econd, man, And the failure is due to try- 
ing to realize the "nholeness" of the world and of man. 
Such an attempt is bound to fail, because neither the world 


39 


nor man are whole in themselves, (If they were, we would 
never have had idealism, ) 

Since the appearance of Christian faith, and with 
its historical sediment which belongs now to the human, 


the wholeness of the world can be sought in God's creator» 


hood, or in itself, which means In man's responsibility for 


39The one, the idealist, conceives the world on the 
basgis of the man of an ideal freedom, and consequently misses 
the real world, The Marxist conceives man on the basis of 
the world which is coming to its completion, and consequent- 
ly mig8es the real man, Hor both, man as well as the world 
are illusionary construets, Both miss the reality of man 
and the world, And they miss them, one could say, because 
they want not only to know them as whole, in their whole- 
ness8, but also want to effect that wholeness, Clearly the 
perfectionist ideal.” Tbid., p. 160, 
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it, for the world can only be a world-in-itself through . 
man's conceiving and acting, The world is creation when 
it receives its wholeness from God, from God's invisible 
presence in it as its creator (Rom, 1:20), As God's 
creative pregence in the world can no longer be "read 
of ff the world of "nature", that means that the decision 
whether or not the world 1s to be s8een as creation lies in 
the faith of man,40 

Man cannot live without faith in an unquestioned 
meaning, He cannot provide that meaning for himself, Go- 
garten 8ays, but can only receive it, It must come from 
ultimate reality, But when man misconceives his freedom 
from .the world in s8uch a way that he .no longer understands 
it as rooted in his freedom for God, he must seek the ul- 
timate meaning in himself., He must become his own God, as 


he cannot live without one + The consequence of this 


LOTbia., p. 139, 


LlTbid., pp. 165-166, The closing lines of Paddy 
Chayefsky's new play Gideon provide a 8simple illustration of 
Gogarten's point, Gideon is taking credit for all the vie- 
tories, and one of his companions exclaims, "Dear me, God 
has nothing to do with it at all?” "What is God," Gideon 
asks, "but that element in man that makes him greater than 
he 18?" Then the Angel of the Lord remonsbrates, "Gideon, 

I am the Lord your God who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, T1 broke the bars of your yoke and made you 8stand 
erect, WAIll you break my covenant?" Gideon closes his 

eyes against the Angel's words and gays, "I must aspire, 
God, *'. Then, as he is about to don the golden ephod he had 
made for the Lord, and as the Angel tries to stop him, he 
cries out, "Oh God! I cannot believe in youl If you love 
me, let me believe at least in mine own 8elfl* And then 
(continued) 
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8piritual move is that man becomes the 8lave of the world 
of his own creating, which is "this world" and its "powers". 
To put it another way, man without the gospel believes he 

is a law unto himself, but he deceives himself in 80 think- 
ing and falls into contradiction with himself, for he 1s 
under the power of the law of the world which meets him 

now 8solely as the demand that he be responsible for the 
whole world, ---that is, for its wholeness, that it be a 
world, one and whole, But the man who has become the 
meagsure of all things has no meagure of himself, so that 
just in his sense of power he experiences his powerless- 


ness.+ In making the world his own, man estranges himself 


Ll (continued) the play cloges with the following 

Speech by the Angel : 

TTFod no more believes it odd 
That man cannot believe in God, 
"Man believes the best he can, 
Which means, it 8eaw, belief in man, 

Then let him don my gold ephod 

And let him be a proper God, 
You know, 

He might make it at that gomeday, 

With this conceit, we end the play," (\as printed in Es- 
quire, December 1961) . 


12 ogarten finds confirmation for these as8ertions in 
the thesis of Gerhard Krueger that modern man's self-conscious- 
nes8s, as expressed in modern philogophy, has its origin in 
the Christian experience of total impotence before God, A 
completely reflected 8elf-consciousness comes into being only 
after experiencing ", , .impotence IN the Tace of an opposing 
power which is overwhelming. . .* "In order for man to be- 
come this transparent to himself, he must encounter an un- 
ugsually 8trong opposing force, In order for him to become 
aware that his whole being as man 1s threatened, he must feel 
himself hard pressed in a crucial way," (continued) 
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from both the world and himself, In encountering the ALL 
in a way he never had before, he also encounters the No- 
thing, Nihilism seems to be the meaning which speaks to 
him from his situation in the world, And that is why the 
modern age has been the age of philosophies of history and 


Weltanschauungen, For these are the attempt to give mean- 


ing to the whole of reality, which, since man and his 
reality have become historical, no longer has any 8elf- 
evident meaning, Before taking up Gogarten's view on 


Christian faith and Weltanschauung, however, I would like 


to return briefly to the understanding of the world and 
man implied in the concept of human existence as being-in- 
the-world, 
Walter Schulz, whose article "Veber den philosophie- 
geschichtlichen Ort Martin Heideggers 13 contains the 
clearest appraisal, both s8ympathetic and critical, of 
Heidegger's philosophy that I have read, points out that 
Heidegger's anthropological starting point puts him in the 


12(continmed) (Krueger, "Die Herkunft des philoso- 
phischen Selbstbewusstseins", Logos, Internationale 
Zeitschrift fur Philosophie der Kultur, XXXIIT, 1933, Þ. 
229, Cited by Gogarten, Die Wirklichkeit des Glaubens, 
Pp. 33), Krueger finds that experience In Christian faith. 
Gogarten thus refers to him as s8upport for his own thesis 
that the historical s elf-consciougness of modern man 1s the 
proper, though belated, consequence of Christian faith, 


=C 30s 


+Philosophisohe Rundschau, 1, 1953-5h. I, pp. 
» PPe 


65-93, II 
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philosophical development of s8ub jJeetivity of the last hun- 
dred years, which 2008 back to German idealisgm, It could 
be added that the 8ame thing is true of Martin Buber and 
other "existentialist" thinkers, Heidegger and these others, 
including E, Husserl and M. Scheler, Heidegger's teachers, 
gtand in opposition both to the anthropology of Greek philo- 
gophy, which sees man as a rational animal, and to that 
8strand of the Christian tradition which sees him as ens 
creatum, Heidegger, In geeing the person not as a thing, 
or ob jJect, ar 8ubstance, but existing, as Scheler put it, 
'4n the power of intentional acts", falls in line with 
Kierkegaard, who saw the gelf as a relation relating itself 
to itself, and with Marx, whose 8elf is the self-projecting 
being, P"A11 these expressions, Schulz declares, "go back, 
however, to the epoch of German idealism, in which Hegel 
in particular de-gubstantialized 8gubstance and dissolved it 
in the movement of itself, its 201L-mediation, ** Schulz's 
point is to place Heidegger in this genre of philosophizing 
because he defines Dasgein as deing-in- the nents, Dasein, 
for Heidegger, as has been noted, is not a something-in- 
itself which has commerce with the world as the 8um of 
everything that is at hand, "World" is rather an existen- 


tial determination of Dagein, Here, too, Heidegger is the 


WTbid, , Ps. 70, 
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gSuUcces8s80r to German idealiagm, because for idealiem too the 
world was not 8s omething strange which comes subsequentLly 
to the s8ub ject, Rather ", , ,the world belongs to sub- 
jectivity--to S8ay it with Fichte: the not-I is not a 
thing, with which the I steps in relation, but a deter- 
mination of its structuring i1tself, 145 

Naturally Heidegger also differs radically from the 
1dealists, However, although there is little s8similarity 
between Hegel's infinite Geilst and Heidegger's finite 
Dagein, the road from the one to the other can nevertheless 
be traced, Hegel's Spirit constitutes itself, It 8 imul- 
taneously de-substantializes itgelf and does away with the 
world as Other, In this negotiation it can comprehend Iit- 
g8e1f as infinite because it no longer has any opposition, 


guch as that between ens creatum and ens increatum, Then 


the Spirit discovers itself to be a 8elf-enclosing circle. 

It experiences its own "thatness" which cannot be abgsorbed 
into thought, This discovery of the "thatness" of Reagon 
meant, Schulz s8ays, that ", . . already within German ideal- 
18m, and that means by means of the tools of 8elf-reflection, 
the turn to Being as finite facticity is accomplished: the 
Spirit experiences Itsgelf as having no mastery over what it 
Shall be (als seines 'Zu-seins! nicht maechtis) 146 


15Tbid., Þ. 7l. 


167414, , PPs Tl-72 . 
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In the post-idealists this finite, experiencing s8ub- 


ject, and reality in general,, is get over against thought, 


80 that rather than making the move in which the Spirit 


runs up against its "thatness", they begin with the "that," 


which they define as determining actual existence, +1 and 


which Hegel, it is claimed, had forgotten in spite of all 


his talk of concreteness, But what 1s often over-looked 


in this well-known accusation of post-idealists against 


i1dealiem, is that their new concept of reality is mediated 


to them through ideal isgm, Before idealism, reality was 


the existing giveness with which the self-existing sub ject 


gtepped into relation, The reality of the pogt-idealists 
is always, in contrast, the reality of a s8ubject,--"!ob- 
Jective es8ence! and !existence! are forms of 8ub Jectivity, 
and in contrast to pre-idealistic thought the 'world and 
God-relation! is thought from the being of the sub ject , "140 
For the post-idealists the 8ub ject is no longer the think- 
ing 8ub ject but the existing s8ub ject, but as existing sub- 
Ject it is no less de-substantialized than Hegel's Geist., 
Its 8ub jJecthood is not that of an existing thing or s8ub- 


gtance, but consists in the unthinkable reality which, as 


Ty n 
eidegger, OP, Cit., Þ. 192, Existentialitaet 
{is8t wegenhaft durch IVIITER ETzitaet bestimmt 


LS chulz, OP. Cit., Pe. (2. 
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existing, it yet must realize, ng differences between 
Hegel's infinite s8pirit and Heidegger's finite existence 
notwithstanding, the point which Schulz wishes to make is 
that both are de-substantialized and neither the one nor 
the other can appear without a world, Whether the relation 
1s understood as conceptual construction or as "being in" 
as "concern", the point to be made is that ", , ,the world 
neces8arily belongs to the de-gubstantialized gub ject , 149 
Human being 1s being-in-the-world, Being-in-the-world as 


the fundemental s8truecture of Dagsein, while it is, in tradi- 


tional language, "substance" and not "accident", because 
the structure belongs e8s8entlally to the thing itself, 
cannot be defined as a structured s8ubstance from without 
by means of distinetions, as is the cage with "rational 
animal", for example, 

Being-Iin-the-world is one of the main categories by 
means of which Gogarten interprets the Christian faith, The 
total gelf-reflection and autonomous freedom of the German 
idealists are 8ecularized forms of the freedom of the sons 
of God and of the total double 8elf-reflection of faith, 


expressed, for example in Luther's simul iustus et peccator. 


As for the world, being-in-the-world means that man, as 


Wome of age", has a world which 1s his own, for which he 


19Tþ1d., Þ. 7h. 
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is regponsible, and which 1s therefore an historical world, 
The pos8egsion of a world which is his own is what gives 
man his true independence, and because it is a real inde- 


pendence, man 1s able to understand himself out. of himself, 


to be for himself 20 As that 8elf-knowledge occurred in 


i1dealism, however, it was a false secularization of Chris- 
tian faith, for man was not "over against" God but "in" 
God, and world history became theodicy 21 There remained 


no counter part (Gegenueber) to the total s8elf-reflection, 


as there was for Luther, whose 8elf-reflection took place 
Win the s8ight of Goa", --and as there was for Kierkegaard 
too, whose 8elf which is related to itself is always, in 
26a gelf-relation, related to One outside itself who 
posits it, The ontological status of this "outside" or 


Gegenueber becomes problematic in this style of reflection, 


and, as we 8shall see, is one of the is8ues Gogarten wrestles 


with at length, 


>0Gogarten, "Sittlichkeit und Glaube in Luthers 
Schrift De 8ervo arbitrio", Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und 
Kriche, 7, 1950, p. 219, Gogarten adds here, and in 
other places, that if man 80 chooses to understand himself 
he thereby forfeits his freedom, In what 8ense, then, is 
it a real freedom? In opposition to Barth, whom he be- 
lieves allows man no real freedom, Gogarten wants to make 
room for a human freedom that Is recognizably genuine, 
This is a matter not without its problems, and will be 
discussed further in what follows, 


>lgogarten, Der Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, p. 182. 
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But to return to the concept of the world as man's 
world, and thus as historical reality for which man 1s 
responsible., The world, to be a world, must be "one and 
whole", But reality as historical is Becoming, not Being, 
Man, and with him the world, have their being in not-yet- 
being, One way in which Gogzartend egcribes this structure 
is as "openness to the future". The wholeness of t he 
world, its Heil, can only come to it from God, When the 
world receives its wholeness, through man's faith, from 
God, it becomes again what it always was, God's creation, 
But this is possible only in faith, It 1s faith which pre- 
gerves the mystery of the world's Heil, The languages of 
Speculative metaphysics, of total world-views, of Weltan- 


8chauungen, are, according to Gogarten, faithless attempts 


to foreclosge the future, to possess It and thereby give 
meaning to the whole, 

In our century such a total view is 8 ought in sclence, 
more often than not, In addition to that being a mistaken 
effort in the first place, the sciences have become-in- 
creasingly 80 s8pecialized that it has become 8cientifically 
impossible to link them together in a total view, Yet, Go- 
garten asks, is not the human reagon driven by ah inner 
necessity to overstep the boundaries of cauaal 8cientific 
observation? Quoting Kant, Gogarten 8ays that ", , ,we 


cannot help thinking the idea of the world as fthe totality 
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of ob Jects of possible CHEN EAAGSS Oy That means, however, 
that in any question about what a thing 18, the question 

about totality and oneness 1s already included, "52 

Science 1s led by the quest for truth, Questions 
about truth are always questions about the whole, as 
there is one truth, Yet the object of s8cientific res8earch 
is always an experiencable part, never the whole, Science 
is pre8uppositionless, disinterested, "faith-less". And 
exactly in its "faith-legsness," its secularity, lies its 
honoring of God 23 The idea of the whole is always a pre- 
gSupposition, But it is man who asks about the whole, not 
the sgcientist, The truth of the whole, with the speciali- 
zation of the s8ciences, is farther away than ever, --al- 
though many look to physics as the great white hope--and 
the question about the meaning of the whole has become 
meaningless in science, If the s8cientific way were the 
only way of asking the question, then The question would 
be "nonsense". 

Science derives its ethos and pathos, according to 
Gogarten, from the pregsuppositionless quest for truth, 


That demand is the law of our world today, "The law, namely, 


22Thid., Pe 299. 
53Th1d., p. 322. 
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that requires of the man of the modern age, who has become 
re8ponsible for his world, the preg8uppositionless 8earch 
for truth, 80 that in the knowledge of it he may hold his 
world in order."2% But the earch for truth, in any of 
the s8ciences, 1s always Tor truth in a particular case, 
the truth, then, of a part, It a part is baton for the 


whole, the result is a Weltanschauung, Truth is one, but 


all questioning is not for the highest or last truth, On 
the contrary, only by seeking its particular truth in its 
own particular case does a 8cience Share in the undivided 


truth 22 The presupposIitionlessness of science is its 


freedom, the legitimate consequence of Christian creation 
faith, although the church has not always understood that, 
With the freedom of science, the secularization of the 
world 1s complete, The world 1s entirely man's, 

When science is true to its own law, the presup- 
positionless Iinvestigation of particular truths, it is 
clear that no combining of the various methods and 8cien- 
tific disciplines will lead to a knowledge of the whole, 
Truth, that is, does not lie gomewhere "between" disciplines, 


nor is it 8omehow their 8um, 


SlTbid., Ds 310, 
59Tphid., Ds 30l,, 
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I find a few embiguities in Gogarten's discussion 
of these matters, It is, I think, clear that he does not 
intend to read off of every cultural effort an "ultimate 
concern”, as Tillich claims to be able to do, Gogarten's 
Secularization thesis makes that plain, He wishes to ar- 
rive at no total view on the basis of science or philo- 
8ophy, That being the case, the role or status of the 
VWorld-idea" or the "undivided truth" does not seem clear, 
They are, certainly, regulative ideas and not constitu- 
tive ones, They are necessary, in Gogarten's 8ystem, as 
questions which must be asked, and which must remain un- 
answered, If exigstence is to be existence in faith, For 
Kant, the neces8sity of the question about the "meaning of 
the world" aroge out of the moral consciousness, The 
dualism of what is and what ought to be was for him, ac- 
cording to Richard Kroner, ", , .the precondition of the 
very question concerning the ultimate meaning of exis- 
tence", "If this is true, then the world can be meaning- 
ful only If it is meaningful to us, only If It is 80 
organized that the life of our will is meaningful, And 


thus an original duality must exist as a moral necessity 20 


Z6OKant's Weltanschauun » Pe. 55, Gogarten, incidental- 
ly, might comment that ag book is mistitled, as a 
Weltanschauung is by definition a theoretical affair, That 
is of course acknowledged by Kroner, 80 there 1s no confu- 
81on of meaning, What he says in effect is that Kant's 
Weltanschauung is not a Weltanschauung, 
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As far as IT can 8ee, Gogarten is very close to Kant here, 
However, Kant's ethical outlook is primarily a doctrine 
about the meaning of man, He could attain to no intui- 
tion about the world which was not contradictory, Go- 
garten, on the other hand, rejects a moral interpretation 


of Christian faith, as well as a metaphysical one, and 


proposes by means of the "historical", which is somehow 


neither moral nor metaphysical, to include the intuition 
of the world in existence in faith, 
For Heidegger and Gogarten, and Bultmann too, to 

exist in a world means to be faced with both practical 

and theoretical considerations, Practical considerations 
about what human existence ought to be,--and for Gogarten, 
what the world, too, ought to be, 1i.,e,, one and whole 

as creation--and theoretical considerations about the state 
of affairs, what things are, which take the form of ob jJec- 
tive statements about the world, Between the language of 
ob Jective facticity and the language of man existing as a 
moral and religious being there is a breach, which is not 
to be healed from man's 8ide, Gogarten quotes von Weiz- 
Saecker as asking if, in that case, our life does not 

nu , Fall apart into two realms: authentic human exis- 
tence, and the unavoidable, but in itself meaningless tech- 
nical-physical world?” Such a separation would lead with- 


out fail to the disintegration of human existence, For if 
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the outer world becomes emptied of meaning, and that in 

the name of truth, there remains no longer any possibility 
of "authentic human existence" in the world 27 But Go- 
garten claims that no such nihilistic conclusion need 
follow from the 8ecular freedom of 8cience, although the 
danger is great that it may, as happens when a part is 


taken for the whole and a total world-view erected on the 


bagis of that part, 


Weltanschauungen are always, Gogarten claims, mix- 


tures of philosophy and religion, and are really neither 
one nor the other, The philosophy stops being critical 
knowledge and becomes wandering fantasy, The religion 
is not bound by encounter with divine reality but 1s an 


{rresponsible interest in "religious questions." But for 


us, 


+ ». there is no longer any unity of knowledge 
and faith except the one which is of the same dia- 
lectical 8ort as that of law and gospel, whose unity 
is to be grasped only in their rigorously held dis- 
tinction, which avoids any confusion at all cost, 
and which yet can be distinguished from one another 
as law and gospel only 80 long as they are under- 
8tood as the one word of God, Their unity is God's 
affair, their duality is man's, Only 80 does the 
law remain Law and the gospel, gospel, and only 80 
are both, Iinseparably but unconfusedly, the one 


>Toarl Friedrich von Weizsaecker, "Die Unendlichkeit 
der Welt, Line Studie ueber das Symbolische in der Natur- 
wiss8enschaft", in Zum Weltbild der Physik, Leipzig, 7. 
erweiterte Auflage, T9858; Cited by Coparten in Der Mensch 
zWischen Gott und Welt, pp. 3l6ff. 
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word of God, Only in this same dialectical unity 
does knowledge (Wissen) remain knowledge and faith 
remain faith, and 80, bound to one another but each 
free for itself, Fe they knowledge (Erkenntnis) 


of the one truth, 

To 8ee the world as creation, to refer one'g world 
to God, is a matter of faith, as the reference cannot be 
read off the world itself, The world, as was stated 
earlier, can only be a world-in-itself through man's 
conceiving and acting, Further, only as man acknowledges 
himself to be created, and not 8elf-creating, can he 
refer his world to God the Creator, It is through man's 
faith, in which he receives his being from God, that the 
world is no longer "this world" but becomes again God's 
creation, The world is man's inheritance which he receives 
when he "comes of age" as a mature gon, Man's responsib1i- 
1ity for the world, which is the other s1ide of his freedom 
for God, means that under man's lordship the world 1s re- 
vealed as ereation,?? The world 1s pregerved as creation 
only as man himself is preserved as creation in the power 
of his sonship, which is faith, That is the meaning, ac- 
cording to Gogarten, of Paul's statement that "the creat ion 


waits with eager longing for the revealing of the 8ons of 


# 


58Gogarten, OP. Cit., Pe. 313, 
59Ibid., Þ. 338. 
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God" (Romans 8:19), $0 also, Gogarten interprets Romans 
8:17, that we are "heirs of God and fellow heirs with 
Christ" as meaning that we are heirs not only of the promise 
of JjJustification by faith, but that the world 1s our in- 
heritance, In light of the whole context of this chapter 
of Romans, I find a certain cogency in Gogarten's reading 
of It, 

The being of the world as creation cannot, according 
to Gogarten, be understood as "nature", There are things 
in the world which may be 80 understood, of course, but 
not the world itself, The attempt to understand the world 
as "nature" is but the rationalization of the mythical 
unity of the world as divine, That the world 1is creation 
means not that it is a divine world but that it is God's 


world, The world has its oneness no in itself, but in 


God's being with it 00 In man's being as a 8on the mean- 


ing of his lordship over the world is that in exercising 
it he preserves the mystery of God's being with the world, 
"his eternal power and diety. . .in the things that have 
been made" (Romans 1:19), 
SO, Gogarten concludes, the world belongs in the 
God-relation, and right in its very center, in man's freedom 
for God, Only 80 is justice done to Christian faith as 


60n, _ .4in Gottes Mitsein mit ihr." Tbid., p. 30, 


creation faith, Anything else is gnosticigm, Ag man's 
being is always being-in-the-world, as he needs a world 
in order to be fully himself, which means responsible, 
80 Gagarten can say, "The whole (heile) being of man as 
a gon of God includes in itself the whole being of the 
world as God's creation and as the inheritance in which 
God's fatherly and creative being continues, 01 

Nothing of the world remains which 1s not histori- 
cal, That is the fate of the modern age, but also its 
hope, Modern man, as Terhard Ebeling expresses it, turns 
all reality into history as King Midas turned all he 
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touched to gold, © Ebeling is quite aware that there 1s 


olpie Wirklichkeit des GLaubens, Þ., ll, The world 
as an inheritance, Gorarten 8ays, 18s not 8s imply a posses- 
glon like a piece of property. Something 18s bestowed with 
an inheritance that transcends 8imple possession, "In © 
rar as The poss8sessT)on 1s an Inheritance it is and remains 
the enduring bond of the testator with the heir. Beyond 
everything that the administration of a possession may mean, 
administration of an inheritance means that the enduring | 
presence of the testator has to be pregerved and 8afeguard- 
ed by the heir," (Tbid., Þ. St). Is this not a somewhat 
arigtocratic notion? The concepts of "heir" and "inheri- 
tance” serve their purpose in illuminating what Gogarten 
means by God's enduring presence in creation, with the 
difference that in the case of the human testator the life 
of the testator Is preserved only in the heir's loyal me- 
mory of him, whereas Gogarten Intends God's e nduring pre- 
gence to be more than a memory, But in Gogarten's own 
terms, is not the understanding derived there from s imply 
"historisch" and not "yverbindlich"? How compelling is this 
notion of Inheritance in a consumer economy? There re- 
main curious anachronisms in Gogarten's endeavor to speak 
to modern man, 


SCntyie Welt als Geschichte®, in Wort und Glaube, 


Pp. 361, 
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not unanimous agreement on that as8ertion, and quotes the 
phil og8opher Gerhard Krueger as one who believes that total 
historicity would mean ", , ,the disg8olution of all. . ., 
human being in the whirls of the stream of time, Man can- 
not be man without some eternity or other, wherever he 

may 8eeKk 14 03 But Ebeling takes his stand with Gogarten, 
and believes that in s8pite of opposing judgments history 

is modern man's s pecial fate, This becomes clear in re- 
lation to the problem of man and the world, or man and 

the cosmos, It is no longer the cosmos with its natural 
powers that menaces man, for these are being brought In- 
creasingly and astonishingly under man's control, Rather 
It 18 man in his historical power who 1s menacing the cog- 


mos, and 80 pulling all reality into his history.* Man 


©3Grunafagen der Philogophie, 1956, p. 10, Cited 
by Ebelingz; op. cit.; Þ; 387, 


oll:Hannah Arendt makes a similar point in The Human 
Condition (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950). 
Speaking of The way we are now, in the 8ciences, Tacting 
into nature", she writes: 

"This started harmlessly enough with the experiment 
in which men were no longer content to obgerve, to register, 
and contemplate whatever nature was willing to yield in 
her own appearance, but began to prescribe conditions and 
to provoke natural process8es, What then developed into an 
ever-Iincreasing skill in unchaining elemental processes, 
which, without the interference of men, would have lain 
dormant and perhaps never have come to pass, has finally 
ended in a veritable art of "making" nature, that is, of 
creating 'natural'! proceases which without men would never 
exist and which earthly nature by herself g8eems incapable 
of accomplishing. . .* p., 231. 
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himsel1f has become historical, and with him his world, 
"That means," Gogarten says, "that all reality which con- 
cerns man as man has received the character of history, 
and only as historical is it there for him. "92 The en- 
during reality without which "man cannot be man" is to 
be found only in man's responsIibility for the world, 
Although I have tried to explicate Gogarten's con- 
cept of "world", it remains nevertheless quite obscure to 
me, He Seems to move back and Torth between a way of 8speak- 
ing which tends to be "expressive" or evocative", --as 
when he points out the root meanings of ganz and heil 
and 8ays the world receives its Heil from God's being 
with Iit--and a way of 8peaking which 1s s8upposedly more 
sgstrictly conceptual but which 8till intends to incorporate 
all the evocative overtones of the first mode of speaking, 
When he speaks in the conceptual mode The puzzles appear. 
The world is always the human historical world, and the 
being of the world as creation, as God's world, c annot be 
understood as "nature". With that as8ertion I am in 
gympathy, But when Gogarten s8ays the God-relation 1s 
mediated by nothing in the world and that nevertheless the 


world belongs in the God-relation it becomes difficult to 
= _ 


Syerhaenenis und Huffnung der Neuzeit, pp. l110- 


LLI, 
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gee what his conceptual means are for distinguishing the 
world from man, That he does make the distinction 1s 
certain, Man 1s both in-the-world and free from the 

world, 1.,0,, responsible, Whether the concept of re- 
8ponsibility really does what Gogarten wants it to do, 

that is, distinguish man from his world, is not fully 
clear to me, Although within his framework of PNGSLPES; 
which are all, including the concept of world, \p1s8torical" 
concepts, perhaps it s8uffices, But even if he is able to 
distinguish man from his world, so that the world is not 
8imply 8ome kind of an extension of man, it is still un- 
clear what he can 8ay about the world, what the world is, 
even in relation to man, which is the only way he can 

* 8peak of It at all, Sometimes it seems as though every- 
thing he means by "world" could as well be degcribed by 

the word Kultur, 

It also g8eems to me that although one can agree 
that the specifically human l11es in responsIibility, can 
one make the 8weeping generalization that "all reality 
which concerns man as man has received the character of 
history, and only as historical is it there for him," To 
be very 8imple-minded about it, that might conceivably be 


true for an urban man, but how could a farmer "feel" that 
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way about reality? The farmer's world is 8still to some 
extent a cyclical world, He does not plant corn in 
November, and a hail storm in July can ruin him, TI can 
agree that the hail storm becomes historical because It 
concerns the man, and that indeed his "use" of it may be 
the most important thing about it, but that it is only 
"there" for him as historical I cannot understand, if the 
locus of history is human decislion, History may indeed 
be modern man's special fate, and it is true that in our 
YMmenacing of the cogmos" our responsibility is thrust 
increasingly and appallingly upon us, but Gogarten's and 
Ebeling's generalil,ations geem too 8weeping, GCogarten, 
in fact, s8eems to contradict himself, In that elsewhere 
he 8ays that man 1s responsIible for the world in its 


Sogein, not its Dagein,: I suppose he and Ebeling mean 


here that the fact that we are actually doing what we are 


doing, creating "natural" processes which would not exist 


without our action, means that in principle if not yet 
fully in fact the "natural" limits to our historical pro- 


ductivity have disappeared, 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BEING OF MAN 


In his concept of what it means to be a person, and 
of the genesis of personal being, Gogarten has never to- 
tally departed from his initial understanding as 8et forth 

in Ich glaube an den dreieinigen Gott, That is to say, 


he has never completely abandoned the conceptuality of TI 
and Thou, and the stress of the priority of the Thou, 
though he uses that language less, It 8still appears to 
be his prime model, But while retaining elements of this 
conceptual framework he has moved away trom an emphasis 
on dependence toward an emphasis on Treedom, To be a 
person means to belong to another, and only in relation 
to the other does one become a pers8on, But to be a per- 
g8oN also means to be individual, free, and responsible,. 


Wan is 80 originally in this freedom, " 


writes Gogarten, 
in 8peaking of the freedom of faith, "that it is his au- 

thentilc being, In It everything else That may be said 

about man has its meaning, If he loses his freedom, he 


loses himself,"L 
On the face of it, that gentence looks as though it 


LIpie Wirklichkeit des Glaubens, Þ. l8, 
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might have been extracted from the pages of Fichte, Go- 
garten intends, however, to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the concept of freedom which is disclosed in Chris- 
tian faith and freedom as it appears in German 1idealism, 
The latter is dependent on the former, and indeed could 
never have appeared without it, The notion of idealism 
and romanticism that man 1s the being who is only fully 


himself, fully real, when he is absolutely free in him- 


8e81f, a person in relation to himself, is an ideal that 
has been nearby, according to Gogarten, since Christian 
faith appeared, For the freedom of faith, b eing genuine 
freedom, includes the possibility of denying that per- 


gonal being derives from its relation to the other, and 


Seeking to become a person in relation to oneself and on 
the basis of oneself, 

The Word of God, which as law and gospel is always 
the one Word of God, --though it is always two words for 
man, even for the belilever--Intends, addresses, and creates 
man as a person, Because human existence as personal is 


grounded in the Word in which God promises himself to 


man, human existence and the God-relation fall together. 


'The God-relation is not gomething added to existence, but 
2 


is directly the existence of man, and there is no other," 


Die Verkuendigung Jesu Christi, p. 329, 
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One is a person only in response to the call of the other, 
It is the call of God which makes a man to be, 

Man's relation to God, as given with existence, 
is direct and total, (This is to say nothing, yet, about 
man's knowledge of God,) Referring to Mark 7:15, Go- 
garten gays that since Jegus proclaimed that "there is 
nothing outside a man which by going into him can defile 
him; but the things which come out of man are what defile 
him," all holy or sacred things and ritualistic and cultic 
activities have become meaningless for the God-relation, 
The God-relation is not completed by sacred things and 
actions, but takes place in the heart of man, 

It might be noted here, too, that for Gogarten the 
gog8pel is addressed to the Individual, who is as such re- 
lated to God, and not by means of a community, That, he 
believes, is the difference between the O1d Testament and 
the New Tesgtament, Man in the 01d Tegtament is related 
to God only as he 1s a member of the people God has chosen, 
Therefore the Old Testament 1s particularistic and paro- 
chial, The Christian message, on the other hand, is uni- 
vergal, It is addreased to all men, and that means to the 
individual, In this understanding Gogarten follows the 
way of Kierkegaard rather than Buber, Gogarten 1s not a 
church theologian, Hor Buber, the relation to God can only 


take place in and with human community, It geems at times 
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in Buber's writings almost to arise out of human com- 
munity, in the realm of "between". This concept, how- 
ever, --to me most unclear--1s not, Buber claims, an 


" 


auxilliary construction ©, , .but; a primal category of 
human red ity." For Kierkegaard, on the other hand, and 
Gogarten too, the individuals relation to God is the basis 
for true human community, 

With the end of sacramental mediation of God-rela- 
tion, and with the decision about It being placed in the 
heart of man, there was inaugurated with Christian faith 
the passionate reflection of man upon himself. What is 
1dentical in Paul's and Luther!s doctrines of law and 
gogpel, Gogarten claims, is the concern to pregerve the 
pure personhood of the life that Is lived out of the Word 
of God, and to do that by placing the person in a relation 
to the world which is such that personhood does not 8uccomb 


to the worlds Paul's understanding of flesh and spirit 


and Luther's simul iustus et peccator are expressions Of 


gelf-reflection, the inwardness, the two-fold s elf-under- 
standing, that takes place with faith, Man 8ees himself 
twice as whole man, as walking according to the flesh or 
in the 8pirit, as a sinner and as justified, For Luther, 


to be more exact, as Jjustified 8inner, The tension in 


Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, Þ, 20l.. 


liDer Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, p. 166. 
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Luther's thought between the ginful, s elf-righteous 8elf 
and the self which is received from God in faith is extreme, 
The latter is for Luther never properly his Town" self, 
but always an "alien" gelf. This tension comes to clear 
expregssion in Luther's short treatise on "The Freedom of 
a Christian Man," 

Fai th in God "Who makes the dead alive and calls 
into being that which 1s not brings with it *, . .the 
deepest and most comprehensive reflection of man which 1s 
possible for him, in which he 1s able to 8ee himsel?f doubly, 
16 


twice, as whole man, Man has his being under the law and 
under the gospel, under the wrath of God or in the grace 

of God, TIt is not man's acts or omissIions which in either 
cage determine how he stands, Those are only 8ymptoms, and 
never unambiguous ones at that, Nnather, Gogarten says, 
What lets a man be a sinner or justified is he himself, 
and that through the way  \ which he understands him- 
Self." Whether he understands himself, that is, in the 


opinio Iilustitiae, in which he seeks To pregerve himself 


>Gogarten uses Luther!s version of Romans 1:17, 
which I have rendered in English, The Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible reads 'who gives life to the dead 
and calls into existence the things that do not exist," 
Gogarten's concept of God is derived primarily from this 
Verse,., 


Der Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, p. l73., 


(Tbia., p. 176. 
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before God, or in faith, in which he abandons himself on 


td without regerve, And in faith, when man knows him- 
gelf as recipient of his personhood in grace, he knows 
himse1lf at the same time as the sinner who stands under 
God's wrath, 

Is one to conclude from this thet the Christian 
g8elf-consciousness is 8chizophrenic? No, Though to speak 
of 8uch a double s8elf-awareness 18s nonsense Iif man 1s under- 
gtood as thes elf-existing being, But neither 8 ide of the 
total 8elf-reflection is arbitrary, Both have their ground 
in God, And as it is faith that unfolds this two-fold 
g8elf-knowledge, 80 also it is faith which again unifies the 

duality, Gogarten uges the common example of the person 
who knows himself to be Loved of another, He knows himsel?f 
to be unworthy of that love, and at the same time exper- 
ilences through it an extraordinary heightening of his 
g8e]lf-consciousness, ouch &a person, far from being torn be- 
tween conflicting se1f Tmages, is a s8piritually healthy 
goul, 

When Gogarten says that the 8s elf-reflection of faith 
18 total, he means among other things That It is not a move 
made by a part of man's being, his spirit or mind, reflect- 
ing on another part, his nature, The nature of a thing is 
what lets it be 8omething in and for itsgelf, In that sense 
it can be 881d that man has a "nature". And man's peculiar- 


ity is that he is what he is knowingly, Selfhood is 


gelf-consciousness, not s8elf-forgetfulness, If It is ma- 
ture 8elfhood, This knowing is of the gort that in it 

man becomes his own lord, That is to say, he is respon- 
s81ible for himself, for what he ts according to his "na- 


ture", 


The fact that in the knowledge of himself which 
18 his 'nature!' he is responsible Tor himself, is 
what gives to the s8elf-comprisedness, in which he 
exists as the being 'man! in and tor himself, its 
peculiar pathos, For the sake of his !nature!, and 
that means for the s8ake of his human being, man in 
his 8elf-knowledge must take care that this self- 
enclosedness, . ..is not disrupted, One would not 
understand the 8eriousness of Luther's s& ing that 
man according to his nature cannot want God to be 
God, rather wants to be his own God, if one didn't 
gee that that 1s true because only so can man af- 
firm himself in his spiritual-moral being, g-Tor 
that is how his nature 1s understood here, 


Responsibility, --and that means freedom too, for 
to be free is to be responsible for onegelf--is the law 


of man's nature, Responsibility is for Gogarten an his- 


torical category, Man in his total 8elf-reflection is to 
be understood historically, and not morally or metaphy- 
8gically, (Gogarten continually insists that his categories 
are historical, rather than moral or metaphysical, Yet 
much of what he says is entirely moral in flavor, occa- 
8sionally even passionately 80, and als0, 8ome would 8ay, 


metaphysical in implication, making it again unclear what 


Wistorical* means here, In the last two chapters these 


Syerhaenent s und Hoffnung der Neauzeit, Þ. ll. 
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aifficulties will be discussed.) It is the total gelf- 
reflection initiated in Christian faith that makes man 
an historical being, His responsibility is not s imply 


moral, but s einsmaessiz, corresponding to his being, The 


New Testament does not contain the concept of respon- 
8ibility, Gogarten acknowledges, but The matter Itself 

1s there in the New Testament understanding of 8in, That 
too is a matter of man's way of being, and not s imply of 
his doing, 

The continuity of thes elf, one's 8elf-pregervation, 
1i1es in responsibility, The continuity is thus in the old 
man, for the new man 1s ever receiving his being from God 
anew. When Luther s8ays that man, in accordance with his 
nature, c annot want God to be God,--cannot, not will not, -- 
it almost looks as though he were 8aying that man's human 
nature is in itself sinful, But that, Gogar ten 8ays, 
would be an impossible interpretation, because It would 
amount to a denial of the fact that man 1s God's creature, 
But Luther can 8ay 8uch a thing, according to Gogarten's 
interpretation, because man's self-knowledge which is his 
nature and God's being God are mutually exclusive., 

For when God is God, and: therefore man's God, 
he is God in relation to the nature of man, And 
that means that then man's knowledge of himself, 
which Is his nature and in which he exists for 
himself, enclosed in himself, is no longer only 
a knowing for himself, but a knowing in which God 


knows of him with him, I s8ay, no longer only &a 
knowing for himself., For it is and remains that 
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too, Otherwige God's knowing wouldn't be a know- 

ing of man, and man would not be, as the one who 

knows himself, the creature of God, Man's know- 

ing of himself which constitutes his nature is 

therefore grounded in God's knowing of him, TIE 

is 80 grounded in God's knowing, as the apostle 

Paul formulates it in Galatians 1:9, that our 

knowledge of God has its ground in our being known 

of him, 

The gospel is addressed to man in his humanity, 

Man is the beinz who cannot live except in responsibility, 
He lives in response to the life-giving Word which "calls 
into being that which is not,” To his nature, as re- 
gponsible, belongs the problem of what 1s good and what 
is evil, and therefore the freedom to choose one or the 
other, The world belongs to man as The sphere in which 
he exercises his freedom, constrained, however, by good 
and evil, which is to say by law, or by the order without 
which the world would not be a world at all, but chaos. 
These two factors, Gogarten says, ". . . good and evil on 
the one hand, and on the other the world, in which man 
has the possibility of deciding between good and evil, 
constitute, in the broadest and most universal s ense, the 


law which belongs to human nature, and without which man 


would not be man, "10 


One of the touchstones for a theologians understanding 


IIbid., Þ. h2. 


LOper Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, Þ. 32. 


of man is the way he treats the Genesis account of the 
fall of man and the assertion that man 1s made In the 
image of God, The biblical concept of the image of God 
refers, according to Gogarten, to two entirely different 
matters, In the one case it designates man's relation to 
the world, his special place in relation to all other _ 
created being, The world is the domain in which man 77 
enjoined to be fruitful and multiply, and to have do- 
minion over it and all the things in it (Gen, 1:26). 
Man is to be lord of the world which God has given him, 
As the world's lord he is only a little less than God 
(P8. 6), The other direction in which the concept of 
the image of God points must be sharply distinguished 
from the first, For it concerns man's relation to God 
rather than his relation to the rest of creation, Go- 
zarten cites IT Corinthians 3:18 as being the clearest 
New Testament expression of the meaning of "image of Goa" 
in this 8econd gense, "And we all, with unveiled face, 
beholding the glory of the Lord, are being changed into 
his likeness from one degree of glory to another; for 
this comes from the Lord who is the Spirit." 

The difference between these two concepts of the 
_ image of God is clear enough, One refers to a human 
"capacity" which belongs to man's nature, in which he had 


disposal of himself and his world, Tt designates, 80 to 


889, & "formal" similarity between God and man, Man is 
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a "J1ittle" lord, The concept of image which designates 
man's relation to God does not, like the first, refer 
to a "capacity" or "peculiarity" of man, Rather it 
designates man's relation to God which concerns and 
encompasses his entire existence, In his relation to 
God man is never 8omething. in and for himself, but exists 
only in God's creative activity directed toward him, just ag 
a mirror image is never there without whatever It re- 
fleets, But that is not yet the heart of the matter for 
Gogarten, Three things occur in this creative work of 
God : 
* e oe that our face 1s unveiled, that in it 
the glory of the Lord is reflected, and that this 
reflected image in our uncovered face becomes our 
reality, as in it we are changed from glory unto 
glory, This threefold effect takes place through 
the Lord of the Spirit, This Spirit 1s The Spirit 
of freedom, It is the Spirit of sonship., 
Sonship, man's being as a son of God, is the con- 


fident and trusting laying hold of one's own exlstence 


in its dependencel®© on the Father, Nothing of man's 


LIITb44., Þ. 332. 


LeGogarten uses the noun forms Anzewiesenheit or 
Angewilesensein of the verb anweigen, The inglish word 
WJependence” does not do justice to the many connotations 
of the German word, which Gogarten has chosen in order to 
indicate a relation which is personal rather than causal, 
Arweigen can mean "to refer a person to another," "to: di- 
rect or order", and 80 in the pagsive "to be directed by*®, 
"to receive orders from", as well as having the meaning, . 
in the past participle, of "being dependent upon," 
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existence, outward or inward, is excluded from this filial 
dependence, because in it is revealed the glory of God 
who creates out of nothing, This sonship is ". . nothing 
but man's answer, lived with his own existence, to God's 
fatherhood, in which man has his life according: to God's 
Will, "L3 
Gogarten intends with this concept of the "sonship" 
which in Christ, the son, 1s made accessible to man, To 
express three things, First, that the 8on is not a gon 
out of himself, but only from the father, Without the 
father he is absolutely nothing, Secondly, sonship 1s 
not a causal relation, but a personal one which can never 
be understood as causal, 
I am a 80n in the knowledge of my father, In 
that I know my father and recognize him as my father, 
I know and recognize myself as his gon, I can re- 
cognize my father in no other way, except that LI 
know myself as the gon he recognizes, In other 
words, I can grasp my 80nship only in that IT be- 
long to the father who promises himself to me as 
my father, who gives himself to me as my father, 
This recognizing of the Tather who recognizes me, 
or this belonging to the father —_ promises him- 
g8elf to me, that 1s my 8onship,+ 
All this, so far, is true of the human relation be- 


tween a father and a gon, However, although no one is a 


gon except in relation to a father, it is also true that 


L3gogarten, OP, Cit., Po. 333. 
lkT41d., Þ. ils 
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no one's total b eing is constituted by That particular 
relation, One can be many things, and whatever a person 
is apart from his relation to his father, that he 1s 
without his father, When the New Testeament uses the 
concept of ,,80n" to degcribe man's relation to God, that 
reduction no longer holds, The relation of the son to 
the divine Father comprehends and constitutes the whole 
being of the 8gon, Nothing in man's life is outside-this 
g8onship,. 

In this sonship my entire manifold being is 
gummed up as in one point, This one point 1s my 
recognition of God as father, in that I am recog- 
nized by him as gon, This act of recognition, in 
which I know the father Through being known by 
him, is IT myself, and I am nothing other than 
that, In this act I have finally come to myself, 
This man, who knows himself as son in knowing the 
divine father, in that the Tather knows him as 
gon, can in truth s8ay "I", ., .In this "1" is ewn- 
med up and included everything that he can 8ay of 
himself in any respect whatever,Ll 

A11 facets of man's being are preserved with him 
in the Une by whom he 1s recognized as a 80n, 

When it is said that the image of God is defaced 
by 8in, that can apply only to this second concept of 
image which is man's gonship, Sin, as Christian faith 
understands it, concerns man's relation to God exclusive- 


ly. Since man's relation to God is not due to any ca- 


pacities of man which are at his own disposal, that 


15Tbid., PP. ll-15. 


os 
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relation can be done away (aufgehoben), Gogarten says, 


« « eWithout thereby destroying the nature 

(Wegen) of man, insofar as it consigts in the 

powers and capacities of: man's reas8on, which are 

at his disposal, --that is the meaning of 'image 

of Goa! in the first 8gense,» Nowhere in the Bible 

is there to be found any statement which asserts 

that the image of God in this sense is destroyed 
/\ by 8sin, whereas it certainly ass8erts that of the 

image of God in the second g8ense, And 8since the 

latter is not dependent on any of man's disposable 

Powers, $80 man also has no possibility of rein- 

gtating 1t,16 

Since man's whole existence is included in his 

relation to God, that comprises originally also his 
TMature" as a reagonably responsible being in his dealings 
with his world, His freedom from the world is grounded 
in his freedom for God, Thus his two-fold freedom is 
originally, in its ground, one freedom, one Independence. 
Gogarten expresses the unity of these two kinds of 8 elf- 
consciousness, --=freedom from the world, freedom for God-- 
by calling each "the freedom of the son," For it is 
one and the 8ame $80n who is conscious of his freedom in 
these two ways, He knows that as a s80n he 1s nothing in 
himself, but has his being in the constancy of the Father 
toward him, and in the giving of himself with the s ame 
constancy to the Father, And on the other hand he knows 


himself as a 8o0n "come of age" in that he administers 


loTbias, P. 333, This 1is an about face, as was noted 


earlier, of Gogarten's stand in Politische Ethik, 


Independently the inheritance,--the world--entrusted to 
him by the Father, */ 

Sponship is man's original creaturely being, He 
exists originally in freedom, This two-fold freedom be- 
longs to the original es8ence of man as created being, 
Gogarten's view obviously 8tands in opposition to that 
understanding of man's original condition in paradise as 
being a state of childlike completeness, dependent and 
decisionless,--a view which, remarkably enough, as Gogar- 
ten Says, passes itself off as Christian, Only after the 
Fall would s8uch a being achieve independence, and then 
naturally a sinful independence, This conception leads 
almost inevitably, Gogarten points out, to the kind of 
assertion Schiller made, to the effect that we owe our 
history to the Fall, and It was therefore the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to us © 

This conception of man's original being as a state 
of childlLike completeness corresponds, Gogarten £says, to 
the mythical thinking according to which human existence 


has its meaning in being enclosed by the world, In that 


Ligozarten, Die Wirklichkeit des Glaubens, Þ. 85. 
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Ll8y,rheengnis und Hoffnuns der Neuzeit, Þ. 205, Paul 
Tillich's conception of man's existence prior to the fall as 


a state of "dreaming innocence" is an example of the view 
Gozarten here OpPOSEeSs, 
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framework 8uch a conception makes s8ense, but it is totally 
contradictory to Christian faith, "Not because man's de- 


pendence (Abhaengigkeit) on God, or better, man's being 


directed (Angewilesensein) toward God, is essentially strange 


to Christian faith, but because that dependence, as faith 
understands it, finds its fulfillment in man's indepen- 
dence, "19 
The tension in the Christian understanding of man 
between man as created in the image of God and man as 
ginner, in whom that image is defaced or degtroyed, has 
always been the source of theological problems, To put 
it very briefly, as the concept of the image of God degig- 
nates both man in relation to God and man in relation to 
other creatures, to say that sin destroys the image of 
God means that man is thereby reduced to an animal, and 
no longer poss8es88es8 tThose rational and moral capacities 
which make him human, This 1s an impossibility, as fallen 
man would then no lonzer be man at all, and it then becomes 
impossible to account for his cultural achievements, On 
the other hand, to deny that the image of God is destroyed 
by s8sin is to leave it in man's power to establish and 


maintain a positive relation to God, and to attenuate the 


8ignificance of the restored relationship brought about by 


19Tbid., Þ. 205. 
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Jegus Christ, That is the way which leads to Felagianism, 


In order to avoid the obvious absurdity of the first 
conecluslon, there was developed the distinction, which was 
to be rejected by the Reformers, between image and 8imili- 
tude, Man retained the imaze but lost the "likeness". 

This neat division had the advantage of making it possible 
to discuss man's post-fall nature and to account for his 
human achievements, The advantage is gained, however, ac- 


" 


cording to Gordon Kaufman, ', . ,at the expense of split- 
ting off wants !'religlous! capacities from the rest of his 
nature as something extra and: Independent, From this point, 
it is not a very long step to modern 8ecular man's view 

, Of religion as basically irrelevant to the rest of existence, 
with man himself as- autonomous "<0 While that Step may - 

be a 8hort one, it may also be possible that it is not the 
Inevitable one which Kaufman assumes it to be, He hopes 


to overcome the' dualisgm by means of an understanding of 


the image of God as man's historicity, Gogarten, too, | 


£0Gordon D. Kaufman, "The Imago Dei as Man's Histori- 
city," The Journal of Religion, 1956, pÞ, 158, In this in- : 


formative article, to which I am heavily indebted, Kaufman 
develops a view of man's nature as historical which is in 
gome respects similar to Gogarten's, They are alike in 
their anthropological understanding, but differ in their | , 
theological 'use of that anthropology, That is, they differ 
in the way in which man's nature as historical is said to | 
image God, 


4 P— FI bf 


Wwishes to understand man's being as historical, but he 
Wighes to do it in a way which retains the advantage of 
the distinetion between image and similitude. and does 
not overcome the dualism in a way which does less than 
jJustice to man's capacity for autonomous freedom, For 
it is, after all, modern s8ecular man in his autonomy, 
man "come of age", whom the gospel addresses. 

From the previously.cited statement of Gogarten's 
to the effect that in the Bible it is asserted that sin 
degtroys the image of God, conceived as man's positive 
relation to God, but leaves undamaged man's capacity for 


re8ponsible lordship over his world, it might appear that 


he is really only re-stating the older medieval conception, 


in which the s8uper-added gift is lost in the Fagll, 1 
think it can justly be said for example, that Emil Brun- 
ner's distinction between the Tormal image, which is the 
structure of obligation retained after the Fall, and the 
material image which 1s Lost ,©l repregents no great im- 
provement upon the older view of image and similitude, 
Brunner's formal image has a flavor of TMatural law" 
about it, which tends toward the static conceptions of 


human nature as an unchanging es8ence, and the world as 


21lMman in Revolt, Ch, VII, especially pp. Ll7Of., 
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ruled through created orders, With his understanding of 
man and his world as radically historical, Gogarten hopes 
to avoid these pitfalls, and at the same time retain, with 
Brunner, the medieval distinction, 

What does it mean to say that man's nature is his- 
torical? It means, first of all, that human nature changes, 
that it is unfinished, Incomplete, To state it more mini- 
mally, it means that it is possible for human nature to 
change, One may indeed take a jaundiced view of human his- 
tory and 8ay that in fact human nature remains always the 
Same, as man destroys whatever he creates, "This thesis is 
true enough,” writes Karl Jaspers, 

for the natural make-up of man as one living 
creature among others, But it ignores the phenomenon 
that makes man truly human, more than a zoological 
gpecies: unaltered in his psychophysical constitu- 
tion, man does, in recurrent changes, transform his 
historical appearance, , ,Historically, in spite of 
what biology and psychology can comprehend, a change 
in man is possible, It happened with the Hebrew 
prophets, with the Greek poets and philosophers, with 
the Hellenistic and Christian regenerations of the 
filrst centuries A.D.,, with the biblically grounded 
ethics of the Protestant world, Each of these trans- 


Pormations, while WAFRoPIng goon, has remained a 
challenging memory. 


It is in the fact that man "transforms his historical ap- 


pearance" that the distinetively human lies. This 1s to s8ay 


22The Future of Mankind, p. 26, Originally publish- 
ed in Germany in 1950 as Die Atombombe und die Zukunft des 
Manschen by R. Piper & Co,, Munich, 
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more than simply that man is in process, That we can con- 
ceilve in any case, at least Those can who accept the hypo- 
thesis of the mutability of species, or are acquainted 
with Whitehead's doctrine that the poss8ession of its at- 
tributes by a natural thing takes time, But to be his- 
torical means more than to sguffer change through time. 

The locus of history is human decision, Man becomes his- 
torical, to say it Gogarten's way, with his freedom from 
the world, For a process to be an historical process, and 
not s8imply a "natural" one, the past, as Troeltsch said, 
must be alive in the present, through human memory, Man 
1s capable of intending in a rich variety of ways, and 
this freedom of his gives him the power of ", . , tying 
together in time a whole series of events into a unified 
whole."©3 He can tie time together to 8uit his purpose. 
And this he must be able to do to live in his world, Thus 
man makes history in making decisilons which affect the fu- 
ture, He 1s able to plan ahead, to forecast and predict, 
and is not completely at the mercy of the vicissitude of 
the moment, Man 1s in higtory, because past decisions, 
his own or those of bthers--those embodied in his culture, 
for example--affect him in the pregent, Man makes history, 


and history makes man, 


©3Kaufman, op. cit., p. 161. 
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Man as historical thus has the power To create 
himself, That is his freedom, It 1s not an abgolute 
freedom, but is limited by his history which makes him 
what he is, His freedom and independence, his being as. 
a person "come of age", depends on his having a history, -- 
and that means for Gogarten a world of his own--a context 
in which he "finds" himeelf and one which he can form, 

Although there are those who cavil, general accept- 
ance of this anthropological concept of historicity is not 
hard to find nowadays, The parting of the ways may come, 
however, over what use is made of this concept in a theo- 


logical interpretation of the imago Dei, If the being of 


man images the being of God, then the concept of man's 
historicity, which says that man in a limited way 1s 8elf- 
creative and therefore "in himself", may be used as a 
means of describing God's being as self-creative, That 

is the use Gordon Kaufman makes of the concept in the 
article referred to above, It is a way of giving God a 
history, too, 

God's abgolute self-dependence is preserved in 
this interpretation, because it is he himself who 
produces himself out of his own freedom, He depends 
on nothing outside himself, However, here ag8geity 
does not refer to a kind of static absoluteness in 
God but rather to a relation in him between himself 


as the ground of he has become and himsel?f as 
what he has become, 


2-Tbia., ». L653. 
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Underlying this way of speaking is some kind of doctrine 
of analogy between finite and infinite being, between 
the relative and the abgolute, and 80 on, Gogarten has 
no doctrine of analogy, nor does he wish to do what a 
doctrine of analogy is supposed to enable one to do, 
talk about the being of God in himeself, For Gogarten, the 
s8ignificance of the biblical as8ertion that man is made 
In the image of God lies in what it says about the being 
of man, rather than about the being of God, Kaufman, as 
a matter of fact, denies that what he ha? 881d implies or 
pPresupposes an analogy of being between God and man, which 
would blur the radical distinection between them, He in- 
tends to speak with Kkarl Barth, and say there is an ana- 
logy of relation, "That is", he says, "this does not mean 
that man is like God but rather that the historical re- 
lationship between man as creative and man as created 1s 
analogous to, or corresponds to, the relationship between 


God as his own ground and God as the derivative of that 


ground, God as the Father and God as the Son, "20 


I am afraid that the force of Kaufman's distinction 


egS8capes me, How does defining man's being as a kind of 


2Okeutman, OP. Cit., Þ. 165, 
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relation to himself and of himself to his ground, and find- 
ing therein a finite similarity to God's s elf-relation, 


evade the implication that man and God are 8omehow alike 


1n their being? A8eity, both God's and man's, is discussed 


dynamically and historically, and is not a static concep- 
tion, But I cannot see that thereby The analogy becomes 
g8omething other than analogy of being, 

Gogarten, as I said before, has no theory about 
analogy, That is not to say that he does not use analogies, 
which of course he does, He uses man's relationships with 
other men as the analogy of man's relation to God, --as does 
the Bible and every preacher, But he does not want to talk 
beyond man's relation to God, which is faith, There is no 
language for talking about God apart from the context in 
which one is related to God, For Gogarten, that context is 
one which includes man's whole being and the being of his 
world, That is, the context of man's relation to God en- 
compasses all other contexts. But Gogarten denies that on 
the basis of that context one can find a language to talk 
about God in God's own context, 

To return now to the discussion of man's being as 
being in freedom, freedom in relation to the world having 
its ground in freedom for God, Gogarten's purpose is to 
iInsure the genuineness of man's freedom, And here the un- 


named opponent against whom: he is contending is Karl Barthg 
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Man is created free and responsible, a person, His 
being in and for himself, his "nature", as it appears in 
his relation to the world,--the first meaning of image of 
Goa"--has the peculiar characteristic of being dependent 
on God, Man's dependence on God, as pergsonal rather than 
causal relation, consists in res8ponsibility, that 1s, in 
responding with himself to God's Word, God's Word is law 
and gogspel, demand and gift, and both in one, Inseparable 
but unconfused, (Gogarten continually uses this Chalce- 
donian terminology to describe the relation between law 
and gogpel, and to discuss man's relation to the world and 
to God,) The two meanings of "image of God" are thus cloge- 
1y bound together, and both speak of man in his personhood, 
» +» + the one, which s8peaks of man in his relation 
to God, as he is a person before God--that is the gon 
of God, who in his dependence (Anzewiegenheit) on the 
Father receives his existence as a 80n--; The other, 
as he is a person before himself--that is the son, In- 
gofar as he 1s lord over the world, which is coordi- 
nated with him--; as 8uch he is his own master, Being 
a person before God 4ncludes the other in itself, The 
latter has its ground and meaning in the former, For 
only as one who has his own world can I be a person 


before another, 9BL1y 80 can I give myself to him of 
my own free will, [ 


When man 1s given his own world he is also given the pog- 


8ibility of faith and obedience toward God, He 1s given 


the possibility, that is, of being a person before God, 


*Tooegarten, Der Mensch zWischen Gott und Welt, Þ. 


33l;. 
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It does not follow from that that man, in the independence 
he pos88e88e88 as a pergon, can make the move of Taith on 
his own initiative, Man can only believe as one who has 
Power over himself, because in believing he gives himself 
of his free will to God, But the giving of onegelf to 

God in faith can only occur in receiving oneself from God, 
This is the form in which Gogarten cagts the difficult ag- 
gertion, --logically difficult, that is,--which every Chris- 
tian theologian must finally make, that the act of faith 

is God's act, God's decision, in 8uch a way that it 1s 
nevertheless man's own act, Or, to put it another way, 

the Christian believer cannot do otherwise than to refer 
his act of believing to god, to refer himself and his 
world to God in acknowledging God as his Father and Creat- 


ON s 


What does follow from s8aying that man in being given 
a world of his own is created a person, and can therefore 
be a person before God, is that his capacity to have dis- 
pos8al over himself and his world is not genuine freedom 
unless It includes the possibility of 2enying God and 
8till remaining a person, Sin, as unbelief, is the denial 


of oneself to God in response to his life-giving Word, Sin 


thus affects man's being a person before God, The conse- 
_ quence of sin is always more 81in, more unbelief, more denial 


of God, and not a condition, any more than the person himself 
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is a 8tate or condition, But sin does not, according to 
Gogarten, affect man in such a way that he 1s no longer 
a pPerson, One cannot get along without the word TI" 
or without the word "world", but it is possible to live 
as a ————_ in the world without the word "God", Man's 
freedom 1s a real freedom, It is Christian faith which, 

in virtue of the freedom for God which it pregerves, 
opened up the possibility of man's tTreedom in relation to 
the world, "That this independence is then meihtained and 
vindicated is an autonomous achievement of the reagon, And 
the game 1s true of the knowledge of the world and its 
Laws, which 1s no longer hindered by The religious honor- 
ing of the world. "20 Therein is stated the heart of Go- 
garten's gecularization thesis, Faith never becomes 8ecu- 
larized, but faith secularizes, It gives man his world as 
his own, 

At the same time, though man's freedom is real, and 
he remains a person though a sinner, s8omething fateful oc- 
curs with his denial of hinself to God, Gogpel and law be- 
come separated, Man is without the Gospel in the world, 
but the law remains, He experiences his personhood only in 


the form of demand, no Longer as demand and gift in one. 


28Gogarten, Die Wirklichkeit des Glaubens, Þ. 6&5. 
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He shall be a person, 8elf-reliant and responsible, and 
ghall order and form his world, He experiences his es- 
gential personhood, that is to Say, as a lack, 

Man never ceases being related to God, even when 
he denies God, The immediacy of the God-relationship, 
as was stated earlier, 1s given with life itself. Sonship 
is man's created being, ©? Denying that relation from man's 
gide does not obliterate it from God's side, Guetav 
Wingren, who, l1ika Gogarten, s8ees the doctrine of law and 
gogpel as the central is8uve and who also stresses that 


Christian faith is creation faith, degcribes the God-re- 


latlon thus?! 


Whatever form it may take, man's felationship 
to God begins by being that of a creature who has 
been born, who lives, who never ceases to be creat- 
ed from first to last, As such he receives all that 
he has from the Creator, independently of what his 
attitude to the Creator may be, just as a s0n may 
receive from his natural father, even when he 
curses him, This relationship is given with life 
its8elf, and cannot be created or come into being as 
a regult of some human decision, Within this un- 
broken relationship to God, which cannot cease, 
man FECSTEEY wrath or love, and is put to death or 
made alive, 0 


To describe what occurs through sin, Gogarten resorts 


to words and phrases like "negative relation to God", 


©9Gogarten, Verhaengnis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, 
Po. T5. 


vo 


30Wingren, Creation and Law, Po. Cl, 
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W1448tortion”, "perversion". "Though man does not ceage 
to be a person through sin, nevertheless through sin there 
takes place a perversion of his person Which affects his 
whole existence, "Il Man misuses his freedom, His lord- 
ghip over the world and the responsibility he has':in that 
lordship take on a different meaning, Instead of being 
the foretaste and reflection of a life already received 
from the inexaustible fullness of the Godhead, man's re- 
g8gponsibility becomes driven by the demand to realize a 
1ife which is complete in itsgelf, He must make himself 
and his world "whole" (Heil), He becomes man the maker 
of idols, and falls sub ject again to the world, Not to 
the world as a law-ordered cosmos, -=-for there is no re- 
turn to a pre-Christian s tate of being "enclosed" by the 
Wworld--but to the world of his own making and to his own 
laws by which he orders his world, 

In 8pite of his endeavor to speak of a genuine 
freedom of man, in which man freely regsponds to God, it 
is difficult to 8ee how he is more s8uccessful than countless 
other theologians like himself who do not wish to be 
Felagian, ' He 8ays both that man can and cannot live In the 


world without God, yet the actuality of living in the world 


3lDer Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, p. 130, 
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without God depends upon man's misusing his created free- 
dom, and he cannot step out of his relation to God no 
matter what he does, As the misuse of his freedom places 
him in bondage to his own world, his genuine freedom is 
only real as a possibility. 

The result of the misuse of freedom 1s s8ecularism, 
in all its manifold forms, 

What Gogarten means by "secularism" can be defined 
most broadly, I believe, as the attempt to give meaning 
to the whole on the basis of a part, Utopian schemes are 
the most obvious instance, Gogarten distinguishes between 
Secularism and 8ecularization, The s8ecularization of free- 
dom which originates in Christian faith is in secularism 
falsely understood, It doesn't remain 8s8ecular, which is 
to s8ay ethical, but becomes religious-moral-metaphysical, 
German 1idealism repres8ents s8uch a false secularization of 
freedom, Gogarten's attitude toward German Iidealiem is, 
like Karl Barth's, one of nostalgic regret, What was 
great about idealism, in Gogarten's eyes, was its concern 
for man's freedom, the freedom of the children of God in 
the Holy Spirit, which Hegel thought he was degscribing, 
What was false about it was that it changed man's secu- 
larized freedom from a gober demand into a metaphysics of 


freedom, removing man's responsibility from history 
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altogether, But idealisgm was based on the genuine 8ecu- 
larized freedom implicit in Christian faith from the be- 
ginning and which in the modern age, after Luther and his 
doctrine of the two kingdoms, became a new form of the 
moral s8elf-consciousness,. 

If one asks why it took fifteen or more centuries for 
what was implicit in faith to become explicit, Gogarten of- 
fers two reasons, 

That has its ground, on the one hand, in The 
fact t hat Christian faith, in keeping with its 
tasgk of s8afecuarding freedom for God, was concern- 
ed primarily with the deliverance of man from the 
world and the power of its law, And the second 
reagon lies in the character of medieval thought, 
which, never having liberated itself from class1i- 
cal thought, could neither think through the free- 
dom of Christian faith regolutely enough to allow 
man to encounter God without the mediation of a 
worldly institution, nor could it 8spell out, on 


the bagis of ae-arh + man's independence in rela- 
tion to the world, 


Freedom for God and freedom toward the world have each 
their own kind of 8elf-consclousness, In faith They are 
unified or connected, and are expressive of the mature 
8onship of man "between God and the world”, In unfaith 
they break apart, and what remains 1s freedom only as de- 
mand, as law, Then law is made the last word, and as such 


man's word, and man is s8ubject to it, ITdealiegm as "re- 


1igious" is religion of law, The demand of the law is 


3®D1e Wirklichkeit des GLaubens, Þ. 85, 
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turned into an ideology, A transition is made from the 
daily demands of concrete existence to a total view, from 
which, according to Gogarten, the concrete empirical man 
18 omitted, 

Man remains historical only 80 long as the law re- 
mains simple demand, Man remains historical only as he 
remains in the question, Borrowing a phrase from Uretega 
y Gasset, Gogarten 8ays that man is that being whose being 


consists, not in what It already 1s, but in not-yet-being, 


23Der Mensch zWischen Gott und Welt, pÞ. 1.30, 


CHAPTER VII 
EXISTENCE IN FAITH 


Faith, in Gogarten's thought, is always understood 
as a way of being, By "faith" Gogarten always means Chris- 
tian faith, Yet Christian faith is s imply faith, To 1 ve 


in faith is to exist as a person in the 8sight of God, To 


describe existence in faith conceptually is to do theo- 
Logy. 

Faith offers a way of existing in a world which of 
itself, s8ince faith appeared, provides no ground for 8e- 
curity or certainty, For Gogarten and those who think 
with him, there is en intimate connection between the de- 
8ire for certainty and the search for security, To know 
is to possess, to have control over, to have at one's dis- 


pogal, One 1s 8ecure when one can "manage". The person 


who can "manage" generally refuses help. There is even a 


kind of langauge which has, 80 to speak, the built-in In- 


tention of "managing". Such language has its. appropriate 
8phere, but is inappropriate and misleading, not to say 
falsifying, when used to describe faith, 
Insecurity and uncertainty relate to the future, 
which, as unknown and unmanageable, threatens man's existence, 


The thirst for knowledge which goes hand in glove with the 
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gearch for s8ecurity is of the kind which finds satisfac- 
tion in metaphysical theories about the whole of reality, 
or, for the historically minded, in philosophies of his- 
tory which proclaim the unity of history, What is s0ught 
in each is poss8ession of the "whole" as a basis for se- 
curity, and thus they become "religious". The definition 
of theology proffered not long ago by J, N. Hartt would 


" 


thus be, for Gogarten, s8uspect., "Theology, * wrote Hartt, 


11s a religious interpretation of the human s8ituation in 


the cogmos, 'Religlous! means concern for Being having 


power to make the good secure in a chance universe ,". 


Simply curiosity, and the knowledge which satisfies 
it, do not fall under the above rubric of the search for 
certainty and g8ecurity, To say it more grandly, the dis- 
interested search for truth as it takes place In the 
8cilences, including the science of history, remains, If it 
is true to itself, secular, 

When Gogarten needs phrases to describe faith, he 
ugually refers first to Luther, His knowledge of Luther!'s 
writings is comprehensive, He edited an edition of Luther!s 


Vom unfreien Willen, with an added commentary, and two 


ItThe Theological Situation After Fifty Years", 
The Yale Review, Autumn, 1961, Þ. 75. 
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volumes of Luther's s8ermons, with introductory ea88ays., 
All of Gogarten's writings show a Long femiliarity with 
Luther's thought, The question about the accuracy of 

Gogarten's interpretation of Luther, however, is one 

which I will not take up, and that for two reagons, The 

first and most obvious reason 1s that only another Lu- 

ther scholar could pass any sort of judgement on the 

matter, And secondly, it is not a question which has to 


be 8ettled in order to as88e8s Gozarten's thought, 


It is a convention of German Lutheran theology to 


g8peak in the light of Luther, and there is justification 


for the convention, beyond the s imple denominational 


heritage, The glants of nineteenth century German thought 


all 8aw themselves as faithful to Luther and the Reforma- 


tion in one way or another, "The deep effect of the Re- 


formation, " 


writes Emanuel Hirsch, "on the spiritual life 
of our people has brought with it the fact that no great 
thinker has arisen among us who was not impelled to define 


clearly his relation to it, and no s8piritual change could 


take place among us without ellciting a new relation to 
the Reformation and a new understanding of TILE 


German existentilalist philosophy is seen by Gogarten, 


*Fichtes, Schleilermachers und Hegels Verhaeltnis 
zur Reformation, Þ. ©. 
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Bultmann, and many of their students, as eliciting a new 
understanding of, and a new relation to, the Reformation, 
and one which is more correct than the one-sided under- 
gstanding of the idealists, The tendency in reading Luther 

thus is to find that Luther was an existentialist, Cer. 
tainly Luther does lend himself to an existentialistic 
interpretation, particularly in his early writings, 8 uch 
as the lectures on Romans and the Psalms., Gogarten quotes 
freely from these works, particularly in his explication 
of faith, but also finds pertinent references from any- 
Where in the whole corpus of Luther!s works, He believes 


Luther's De Servo Arbitrio to be the single most Iimpor- 


tant writing, apart from the Catechisms, 

I have found two types of complaint leveled a- 
gainst those who read Luther with the glasses of exis- 
tentialist philosophy, The tf irst is represented, for 
example, by Uuras Saarnivaara, and 1s a criticism based 
on historical studies, It is Saarnivaara's contention 
that Luther's "tower experience", in which he attained 
to full insight into the meaning of justification by faith, 
aid not take place until 1519, He leaps then to the con- 
clusion that the writings prior to that date are pre-Re- 
formation, and that the Lutheran church has been right in 


ignoring these and basing its teaching on the later Iuther, 


WWhe church at large has had the feeling that the earlier 
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works of Luther reflect a different and s8trange s8pirit and 
give expression to an unevangelical conception of the 
Christian faith and life," Thus Saarnivaara finds it 
cause for dismay that ever 8ince They were first pub- 
1ished in 1908, Luther's lectures on Romans have been 
treated as one of his most Important works, Further cause 


ror concern is the fact that recent Luther studies evidence 


the 8erilous methodological error of using almost promis- 
cuously the Reformer's literary heritage before and after 
his "tower experience," "A reliable account of Luther!s 


! according to this eritic, "only 


teachings can be written, 
if the dividing line is observed, Gogarten is, of 

course, among the many who find that the early Lectures 
are themselves evidence that Luther was 8piritually and 


theologically mature when he wrote them, That they lend 


themselves more easily to existential interpretation does, 


however, 8eem to be the case, 


3Vuras Saarnivaara, Luther Discovers the Gospel : 
New Light upon Luther's Way from Medieval Catholicism to 
kvangelical Faith, Þ. LI2c5. 


LlUuras Saarnivaara, "Some Questions Concerning Re- 
cent Luther Research", The Lutheran Quarterly, 19149, Þ. 96s 
Saarnivaara's criterion seems to me Tar too rigid, and does- 
n't take sufficient account of what the documents themselves 
Say, He dates Luther's "tower experience" in 1519 on the 
basis of some of Luther's letters, written late in life, 
and therefore at least open to question, He als0o places 
far too much emphasis on a £single experience as the clue to 
understanding Luther, 
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The 8econd type of complaint comes from those who 
8ay that to interpret Luther philosophically is to mis- 
use him, A good example of this criticism is Iwand's 
article, called forth by the demythologizing controversy, 
to the effect that the Lutheran "pro me" has been made a 


methodological-epistemological principle in theology 8ince 


Kant, which is to wrench it from its proper theological 


> He is writing 


context in which it alone has meaning, 
against the as8ertion made .by Bultmann and others that 
what is happening in the demythologizing program 1s 8s imply 
the extension of the Reformation principle of sola fide 
Into the 8phere of epistemology, to which it already ap- 
plies in principle in Luther, According to Iwand, to 

make a methodological principle of the pro me 1s to 8e- 
parate It from the gospel and place it in the anteroom to 
revelation, w here a prior decislon is made over two ways 
of knowing, --knowledge of God and knowledge of the world-- 
and the knowledge form of all theological statements, 

even before the Word comes to expression, is transferred 


to the s8ub jJective and practical reagon, In Kant, Ritschl, 


Herrmann, and their present day followers, the "pro me" 


>Hans Joachim Iwand, "Wider den Miss8brauch des 'pro 
me' als methodisches Prinzip in der Theologie", Evangelische 
Theologie, 195h, pp. 120-125, | 
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becomes ", , , a theoretical principle of knowledge in the 
gense of gub jJectivity, of the 'I' turned back (re-flected) 
upon its own existence, That seems indeed to lead to a 
general distinction between judgments of faith and judgments 
of being, In truth, however, it is the victory of natural 
theology and its inherent formalism."® Twand's thesis is 
that the "pro me" can only be understood within the gospel, 
that is, on the basis of God's election in which my right- 
eousness in Christ precedes my existence, If it is to be 


pro me" 
is inseparable from the election and justification which 


" 


grasped in its biblical-refrormation meaning, the 


come to us from God in Jesus Christ, And that means, 

Inand believes, that the "I" which here is expressed is 

not the 8ame "IT" which we meet in the realm of practical 
reason, but the "I" of God's choosing which becomes the 
center of the self in faith, "Wherever the 'pro me! is 
applied apart from the other Reformation formula !extra 
me-in Christ! it is robbed of its theological or. ., . 
christological content"! 

Gogarten, as Wwe have geen, makes a great deal of the 


totally reflected s elf-congsciousness which appeared after 


OTbid., p. 123. 


TTbia., p. 121. 


the Reformation, and which, Tar from b eing foreign to 
faith, has, he claims, its actual 8ource in faith, And 
his 8ecularization thesis, according to which spiritual 
innovations in the course of history become thereafter 
the property of the humanum, allows him to use Luther!'s 
pro me methodologically and to give philogophical expres- 
gion to the formal structure of existence in faith, That 
can be done, he might say, because it has been done, Yet 
Gogarten also wishes to speak with Iwand and others of 
his "ob jectivist" opponents about the way in which God's 
history precedes all the being and doing of man, The 
probLem centers around the "how" of the precedence. 
This will be gone into in greater detail in the next 
chapter, But in any case Gogarten can affirm that in 
and through Jesus is revealed to us that oneness between 
God and us in which we believe ourselves to be taken up 
and enclosed, when Jegus, out of the power of his obed- 
lence as the eternal son of the eternal Father, becomes 
for us the Word, 


Gogarten s8ays that iLuther, with an agtonishing In- 


8ight reaching far beyond the problems of his time, grounded 


the personal being of man in the so0le omnipotence of God, 


CG onarten, Entmythologisierung und Kirche, Þ. 68. 
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And he was only able to do that because he destroyed to its 


roots the s8upremacy of the moral over faith, "Only a theo- 


logy which follows him in this is awake to the real ques- 
tions which are being put to it today, 7 The concept of 
justification by faith and the doctrine of the two king- 
doms are the most important elements of Luther's theology 
for Gogarten's thought, Because in Gogarten's interpre- 


tation of Luther's De Servo Arbitrio he unfolds a good 


many of the categories of his own theology, T1 will give an 
exposition of his article as a way of working into his 
8ystem of concepts, But let me preface the exposition 
with s8ome remarks made by another author about the philo- 
8lphical understanding of Luther, which are, I believe, 
pertinent to the way in which Cogarten reads Luther, 
According to Wilhelm Link, the distance between 
man and God which 1s given, with the total s8elf-reflection 
i188uUuing in the confession of total s infulness, can be 
understood purely philosophically or formally, When that 
is done, Link says, the terms become as follows: God is 
absolute transcendence, Man cannot break out of the circle 


of immanence, This transcendence 1s real, really "there", 


yet without there being any possIbility Tor man to put 


?Gogarten, "Sittlichkeit und Glaube in Luthers 
Schrift De Servo Arbitrio", p, 26l, 


himself in relation to it, God as the content or embodi- 
ment of this transcendence is the abg8olutely hidden, The 
posture man ass8umes in the Tace of this transcendence is 
anxiety or dread, the feeling of powerlessness, which can 
be designated as the confess1lon of radical evil, of total 
ginfulness., "The consciousness of powerlessness can be- 
come, When it has a concept of God for the philosophical 
reality of transcendence, the means of expressing that 
God alone is all powerful and has the complete freedom 

to deal with us as he wills, We are delivered over to 


grace and wrath, $0 the '!gola gratia! can become the ex- 


press81ion of the feeling of dependence (das Gefuehl des 
n10 


Ausgeliefertseins). By the s8ame token, the 8ola fide, 


the basic Christian attitude, does not need to be under- 
8stood as 8pecifically Christian, but can express a philo=- 
gophical or universal religious stance, And even the 


iustitia Dei passiva can be understood as an express ion of 


the generally mystical recognition of the pure passivity 
of man in relation to God, But all this takes on a dif- 
ferent hue, according to Link, when it 1s recognized that 


in Luther, alongside the declaration that from man's side 
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there can be no movement toward God, there is the companion 


L0y;zlhelm Link, Das Ringen Lyuthers um die Freiheit 
der Theologie von der Philosophile, Þ. 93. 
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as8s8ertion that ", , ,a movement from God to man 1s reality." 
Not in 1ight of the fact that God keeps his face hidden | 
does the confession of s in arise, but in the light of the 
merciful action of God, "l< 

Gogarten wishes to hold these thines together, to 
affirm both the validity and necessity of the formal, 
neutral philosophical understanding, a nd also the dif- 
ference it makes when one is talking about the being of 
grace, about man as he is before God in heaven, Above 
all Gogarten wants to say that a movement from God to 
man is reality, Faith takes place between the being of 
God and the being of man, Faith is the creator of divini- 
ty, Luther 8aid, not in God but in us, Gogarten refers 
repeatedly to Luther for definitions of faith, but the 
passage he finds most appropriate to his own concerns, and 
which he cites frequently, is the followings: 

That is without doubt the highest article of 
faith in which we s8ay: IT believe in God the Pather 
Almighty, creator of heaven and earth, And who- 
ever believes that thoroughly is already helped 
and made s8traight again and has come back to where 
Adam fell from, But. few are they who come 80 far 
as to fully believe that he Is the God who makes 
and accomplishes all thinzs, For such a man must 


be dead to all things, to good and evil, to death 
and life, to hell and heaven, and confess from his 


IiTbid., Þ. 9h. 


leTyiad., Þ. 95. 
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heart that he can do nothing out of his own power, +5 
The central a88ertion of ILuther'!s whole theology, 
according to Gogarten, is that justification by faith 
requires the admission that the will can do nothing toward 
the attainment of s8alvation, Abgsolutely basic to Go- 
garten's understanding of Luther is Luther!s use of | 
8ynechdoche. As Link points out, ", , .,whenever Luther 
took over expressions which did not desienate the entire 


man but only an aspect of human being, such as voluntas, 


ratio, etc., he made it clear that he was taking pars pro 


toto, "1h And according to Ernst Fuchs, Gogarten's Lu- 
theran opponents in the demythologizing controversy Should 
be more indebted in him than his friends, as he by his own 
use of it could give impetus to renewed attention to the 
theological function of synechdoche In Luther, > We will 
deal with Gogarten's particular usage later on, His terms 


are no longer Luther's, as in the demythologizing contro- 


versy he 1s directed toward a problem which had not a risen 


for Luther, But to return to Gogarten'!s explication of 


13wa 2l,, 18, Cited by Gogarten in Der Mensch zwischen 
Gott und Welt, Þ. 295, 


Llop. 0itez Po OS, 


l>"tntmythologisievung und Saekularisierung" in 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, 195h, p. 726, 


18 


De Servo Arbitrio, when Luther 8ays the will can do no- 


thing in relation to salvation he means not a faculty but 
man himself, And the 8ame is true when Iuther is speak- 
ing of God's will, righteousness, or omnipotence, He 
means God himself, 

When Luther says that if anything is retained for 


the will man hasn't yet despalred of himself and abandon- 


ed himself to God's will and grace, he also doesn!; shrink 
from The COnNSequences of 8uch an as88ertion, The prime 
consequences are two, Gogarten says,--God!s sole omnipo=- 
tence, and the hiddenness of his will, These are not 
there in themselves, but only in relation to the starting- 
point, the unfree will, Gogarten believes that Theedos ius 
Harnack and others are mistaken who 8s8ay That Luther, when 
Speaking of God's omnipotence or hidden will, was using a 


concept of God derived from a g8peculative and deterministic 


Weltanschauung, These assertions are valid only in the 


realm of the question whether man's will is free before 
Goa 10 That is, they are not made in a realm of neutral 


knowledge but only from the standpoint of the man who 


loGogarten, "$ittlichkeit und Glaube in Luthers 
Schrift De Servo Arbitrio", p. 226, 
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exigts In faith El 

For. faith to be, it is necessary That all that 1s 
believed be hidden, The highest degree of faith, Luther 
8aid, 18s to believe that He 1s righteous according to 
Whose will one is necessarily damned, 80 that it looks as 
if He were delighted by misery and were more worthy of 
hate than love, According to Gogarten, when Luther said 
in his Genesis lecutres that everything was absolute and 
neces88ary, but added at The game Time That one must always 


16 


look to God in his revelation, he meant the same thing, 


Liguetay Winzren takes a 8imilar view, The hid- 
denness of God 1s not anything in itself, The truth of 
this is 8elf-evident, If a matter 1s hidden, this is not 
a quality inherent in the matter; it is due to the position 
of the observer," "In relation.to God there is no way to 
e8cape the alternatives of faith and unbelief, He who 
wishes to be in a positive relation to God must persevere 
in faith's constanyt struggle, never occupying a 'gsureyr! 
position than faith," (Luther on Vocation, p. 2143). 
Wingren's theology is remarkably similar to Gogarten's 
at many points, particularly in his understanding of 
creation and its primacy for Christian faith, However, 
Wingren believes that on the basis of the anthropology 
contained in the O1d Testament it is possible to avoid 
the false alternative of a' purely theoretical expression 
of early Christian faith or a philosophical anthropology. 
His example of the first is Cullman, "who works with New 
Testament material which is unrelated to God's dealings," 
and the 8econd is Bultmann, "who tends to destroy the con- 
tent of the New Testament in favor of the object for whom 
it is intended. , . "(Creation and Law, op, cit., Þ. 16). 
Gogarten is of course much cTloser to Bultmann, and differs 
from Wingren in his understanding of Old Testament anthro- 
pology, as was pointed out earlier, 


bo 


l8ng;ttlichkeit und Hlaube in Iuthers Schrift De 
Servo Arbitrio", p. 229, 
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In their deep ambiguity these ass8ertions keep faith faith, 
In the not unequivocal relation of these two statements, -- 
that all Is necessary, 1.,.0.,, predestined, but that one 

must look to the Word--is given the answer, Gogarten be- 


l1ieves, to the question Luther wants to answer in De Servo 


Arbitrio, "It is, to put it in a simple formula, the re- 


lation between the Deus praedicatus and the Deus abscondi- 


tus, or, as Luther once 8aid epigrammatically, between the 


verbum Del and Deus ips8e, This relation is not unequivocal 


to the extent that the asgertions are both mutually ex- 


clusive and mutually determining, "17 Luther never leaves 


it in doubt that one must leave God's Iinscrutable will un- 


examined and cling to the Word, but on the other hand that 


inscrutable will must not only be feared and honored, but 


it is altogether necessary for the Christian to know that 


God foregees and determines everything, For not only is 


the free will thereby brought to nothing, but the necess ity 


of the divine action strikes terror in us, 80 that we are 


not presumptuous and sure of ourgelves, Uncertainty en- 


genders trust, 80 that we don't despair, $0 whoever denies 


God's fore-knowledge does away with faith and the fear of 


God and denies the Godhead itself. 


19Tbid., Þ. 229. 
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There is thus no contradiction here, Gogarten says, 
between Luther's statement about God!s omnipotence and 
Immutability and his basic understanding of faith and 
grace, as was Harnack's opinion, And Gorarten also dis- 
agrees with Werner Elert, who finds Luther's statement 
about omnipotence g8omewhat peripheral .<® 

When these mutually exclusive as88ertions are 
8eparated Irom one another, one of two cons8equences re- 
gults, Either faith deteriorates because God, robbed of 
his omnipotence, becomes a being who leaves it to man 
to embrace or decline his wrath and mercy, Man then can 
become bles8ed or be damned without God having made the 


decision through his election, Or else faith succumbs to 


reagon, which can in no case believe that that could be 


a good God who also brought all men to ruin, 


In the face of the absolutely free foreknow- 
ledge of God and the necessity of our action which 
follows, the reason can only exclaim accusingly, 
[What then does he accuse us of? Who can contra- 
dict his will? Where is the God Who according to 
his nature 1s all-gracious? Where is he who wills 
not the death of a sinner? Has he created us be- 
cause his delight is in tormented men?! i: ther him- 
ge1f acknowledred that !more than once he was driven 
into the deepest and most abyasmal despair by such 
thoughts, 80 that he wished he had never been creat- 
ed as a man,! If then he also prized this despair, 
because it was '&salutary' and near to grace!', then 
he didn't thereby pull himself out of The dilemma, 


©2OTbid., Þ. 230, 
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as Theodosius Harnack 80 curiously thinks, into 
which his '!determinism! had brought him, but rather 
he points to that understanding of the Deus ipse 
without which there is no true understanding o 

the verbum Dei, 


Faith is not simply to believe that in the hour of despair 
God can make us bless8ed, That is known by experience, But 
that "God wants to make you and me blessed, that one can- 
not 8ee and |shall not ee, For this will is incomprehen= 


8ible and 8hall remain 50 ,M<< 


What Luther is primarily 
concerned about, Gogarten points out, is the pres8ervation 
of the Godhead, that God be truly God, And that is lost 
if in anxiety over his predestination man 8seeks a con- 
ceptual or experiential certainty about his destiny, One 
must be deaf to s8uch anxious thoughts and hold fast to 
faith in God's righteousness without regard for what he 
can conceive or feel, 

This advice can't be understood to meant hat a man 
can himself choose to believe in God's righteousness, in 
8pite of all evidence to the contrary, for that would be 
a reaffirmation of man's free will and would undercut 
everything Luther had previously s8aild, The meaning 1s 
quite different, In the first place, it is God's righteous- 


ness that |shall be believed in, Therefore it is not a 


©lLTbid., Þ. 231, 
2©Tbid., Þ. 232, 
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righteousness which can be judged by human concepts, for 
that would be no different than human righteousness., 
Luther's genuinely reformatory discovery is that ", , .the 
righteousness of God must be understood from his Godhead, 
and not his Godhead from 8ome idea of righteousness de- 
rived from no matter where, "<3 The will of God is sub ject 
to no rule, And Luther does not drag the Deus ipse in as 
a 8peculative element in his battle against semi-yFelagian- 
i8gm, Gogarten insists., On the contrary, "Luther is 8peak- 


ing here of the s8ecretum majſestatis, without the elemen- 


tary knowledge and perception of which, --known, by the *way, 
not only from theological school and books about God--he 
neither 8aid nor wrote a sinzle 8entence about Go , *=h 

No faith is possible where God's secret will is not honored 
and proclaimed, GCogarten finds it is quite clear that for 
Luther the decision of faith or unbelief takes place over 


against the secretum ma jestatis aivinae, And what 1s de- 


cisive is whether a man exposes himself to this s8ecretum, 


or hides himself from it, either by setting it aside in 
order to as8ert the freedom of the will, as Erasmus did, 


or by s8eeking to penetrate it, To expose onesel?f to this 


©3Tbid., Þ. 233. 
21l:Tbid., Pe. 23l., 
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gecretum means above all else to give up the Illusion of 


free will, For this secretum is the unfathomable mystery 


of God who makes all thines to be, over against whom It 
is impossible to cling to the free will, 


If a man abandons the Iilluslon of free will in 
the face of the secretum majestatis, and therefore 
attains to that sllence beTtore which Luther says 
is 8aluberrimum, then a deep transformation takes 
place, LChere now occurs What TIuther meant when he 
gaid it was impossible That he Should perish who 
gives God the honor, He no longer does as the man 
who is concerned about his predestination, who wants 
to know what God knows, and who in searching out 
God's inscrutable will wants to be like God, But 
if he lets God be God, then God is even God, And 
then man does nothing but what God wants him to do, 
And therewith he does what God himself does, But he 
does it no longer, --and this is the transformation 
which changes everything from the ground up--in 
contradiction to God, no longer in battling with 
God gygantum more, If man does 80 battle against 
God, then everything he does 8still occurs 8ub generalli 
omnipotentia Dei facientis, moventis, sapientis omnia 
neces88ario et infallibili cursu ({neces8arily and Iin- 
fallibly in concordance with the general omnipotence 
of God the all-wise creator and mover), For the sake 
of this contradiction, however, everything that man 
does sic raptus is nothing, at is, it counts before 
God oF KoThine else but -; 


Behind 8uch an assertion lies the conviction, shared also 
by the apostle Paul, that the free will represents man's 
highest powers, the best that is in him. "In a word, it 
1s a matter of man himself. .."** go that in abandoning 


one's free will, and thereby giving up one's contradiction 


25Tbid., pp 235-236. 
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to God, one gives up oneself, It is a matter of whether 

a man closes himself off from the divine mystery in order 
to as8ert himself against what menaces him to the depths 
of his being, or whether, even in being 80 threatened by 
it, he exposes himself to the divine mysterious will, The 
g8econd alternative cannot take place in despair, for then 
one is 8till offering resistance, though it be a despair- 
ing 8ort, Neither can it happen If one has a previous 
notion of righteousness, For then he would still be ag- 
serting himself over against the mystery of the divine 


ma jesty, "It can only occur in that saluberrimm 8ilen- 


tium in which man lets God's action, regardless of what 
it is or how it looks, be God's action, and in trust that 
it is God's action lets it happen to him, That is the 
faith in the righteousness of God which Luther demands , "<7 
It might appear as though this faith in God's 
righteousness were nothing but a quietistic resignation 
in the face of the groundless and humanly Iinaccessible 
mystery of the world, It does seem 8imilar to that, but 
g8uch a faith couldn't maintain itself in quietistic re- 
8ignation but would goon become open despair, And Luther!'s 
faith is indeed, Gogarten says, only a hair's breadth 
away from 8uch despair, but is nevertheless 8harply dis- 


tinguished from it, However, this despair clings to faith 


21Tbid., p. 236. 
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as its Inevitable alternative, and takes man in its grip 
when he stands independently over azainst that world which 
comes to light in Luther's sayings about the necessity of 
all that occurs, In the face of that world, human b eing 
loses its meaning altogether, "Luther's faith stands eye 
to eye with this despair, Either this despair or this 
faith, There is no third possibility, any more than with 
God, according to Luther, there Is another alternative 


"20 This is the spiritual 


between jJustitia and peccatum, 
location of faith, $o Luther s8ays faith must. be put a- 

bove love, because apart from faith God loses his righteous- 
ness, his honor, and his power, Faith justifies because 

it gives what it owes, Where there is no faith, there 
remains nothing of God's majesty, Neither this faith nor 
its opposite, the turning away from God, can be understood 
in ethical categories, And that is because man's turn 

to himself, away from God, doesn't happen within the 
ethical, but with the ethical itself., It is quite right to 
8ay that Luther never denies or devaluates man's moral 
capacities in their own realm, that he is not fighting 
against the moral in itself, but only against the claim 

of morality to ground the God-relation, But that ob- 


gervation s8till misses, Gogarten says, the central 


point which is that this claim is not something 


287Tid., p. 237. 


which s omehow becomes added to the moral accidentally, but 
is advanced in whatever form the moral may tale ©? There- 
fore Luther 8ays of the free will that as the best in man 
it is the worst, and the more it 8strives the worse it be- 
comes, The mark of unbelief for Luther is the striving 
to justify onegelf., "In this way unbelief transforms 
man's responsibility before God into a responsibility in 
which man must angswer for himeelf, Man s8eeks in this way 
to ground his existence in himself,"30 
The basis Tor this turning of man to himsel?f and 

his own cannot be found in the ethical itself, as it is 
with the ethical, the best as well as the worst, that it 

occurs, If It could be understood moralistically, t hen 
Luther's whole es8ay is nonsense and Erasmus would have 
been right, Sin is closely bound to the ethical, in fact 
they appear identical, For the moral as 8uch, as reas0n 

and will, and sin in its essence are the 8ame, But 
when Luther s8ays sin depends on the reason and will, he 
means the will wi th which man by nature is incapable of 
wanting God to be God, but rather always wills to be his 


own God, that is, to justify himself, Man's turning 


©£9Tbid., pp. 238-239. 
207þ1d., p. 2Ll. 
3LTbid., Þ. 211. 
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from God, which is sin, and which occurs in the moral ac- 


tion and judgments of men, cannot be grounded in any moral 
knowledge, "The basis of it can only be found in another 
realm, In the realm, that 1s, to which sin originally 
belongs. That is the realm of faith, "3< 

What can be said of faith? The best place to be- 
gin is by saying what it isn't, It is not a work of man, 
Gogarten 8ees in this negative ass8ertion a positive meaning, 
expressing something es88ential about faith, For it is the 
nature of faith that it deals with the Nothing and nothing 
to "ao", Prom this point on Gogarten increasingly uses 


the text of De gJervo Arbitrio as a backboard for the un- 


folding of his own thought, though 8till retaining many 
of TIyther!'s terms, After the remaining exposition is com- 
pleted I will make the appropriate 8ubastitutions where the 
concepts bear identical relations, 

In contemporary existential thought the meaning of 


das Nichts,--and this applies particularly to Heldegger=-- 


is never altogether unambiguous, Por Gogarten it appears 
to have a double meaning, as when he says faith deals with 


Nichts and Nicht zu "tun", which aeems at first sight to be 


32Thid., p. 212. 
33Tbid., Pp. 212. 
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mere equivocation, But he wishes to hold together and 
also to make a distinction between the Nichts of faith 
which is man's own Nichts, and the Nichts of morality, | 
which is objective, These are the same Nichts, but geen 
under different aspects, 
Only when faith occupies itself with the Nichts 
and with nothing else does it remain faith, It is a 
misunderstanding to propose as &a Corrective to That that 
faith deals not only with the Nichts but also with God, 
What can t hat Y%YSut also" mean, Gogarten asks, 
If it is s8upposed to mean that God is 8ome- 
thing alongside this Nichts and that he lets him- 
Self be found somehow or other outside of this 
Nichts, then I only make it clear that I don't 
know what I am talking about when I s8peak of faith 
in God, The God in whom I must have faith, be- 
cause he is only there for faith, is not along- 


8ide the Nichts with which fa th has to do, but is 
in this Nichts, And as surely as he is only there 


for faith, 80 1s of only to be found in This Nichts 
and nowhere else, 


That God Is only to be found in the Nichts of faith does 
not mean that God is nothing, but that he 1s revealed in 
this Nichts, And furthermore, this Nichts is not what is 
left over from methodically Looking away from everything 
that is,--not the Nichts of "not this, not that"--but is 
rather the Nichts of man himself, man's own nothingness 
as a g8inner, It is in exposing oneself to one!s own 


nothingness before God in faith that God is revealed to 


3U1-Tbia., p. 212. 
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faith in this Nichts, The God who 1s $0 revealed, Luther 
8ays, is he ", , , whoge nature it is to make 8omething 
out of nothing; therefore whoever 1s not yet nothing, 


out of him God cannot make anything."35 This is the 


excessus in nihilum, Gogarten gays, the transcendence 


into nothing, of waich Tmther sneales =o often and in 
guch a variety of ways, Gogarten cites another passage 
from Luther's lectures on the F8alms to support his Iin- 
terpretation, Here Luther has just used the phrase 


excessus in nihilum, commonly used in medieval mysticism, 


and then s8ays that ", , , whoever departs into the Nichts 
goes in to that from whence he comes; he comes however 
from God and his Nichts; therefore whoever returns into 
the Nichts returns into God, 36 

It might be noted here in passing that Gorarten 


denies that faith, on this interpretation of it, can be 


3>7b1d., p. 243 (WA 18, L97) 


36Tbid., pÞ. 213, Also WA 5, 167-168, Luther is 
commenting on P8alm l116:l1l, "I gaid in my consternation, 
'Men are all a vain hope!" (RSV). The excessus is the 
tribulation in which man learns that he 1s nothing who 
hopes not in God alone, "Excessus iste tribulatio fuit, 
in qua homo eruditur, quam vanus mendaxque 8sit omnis homo, 
gui non In solmm dewm sperat, {WA T8, T67). Then fol- 
lows the above cited passage: "Guo autem abeat, qui abit 
in nihilum, nisi eo, unde venit? Venit autem ex deo et 
Suo nihilo, quare In deum redit, qui redit in nihilum," 
(WA 10, 166), It is this kind of use of the earlier Luther 
to interpret the later that Saarnivaara ob jects to 80 
8trenuously, that is, finding the key to Luther'!s theo=- 
logical development in the earlier writings. 
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called "mysticiem"., Mysticiasm, for him, means always a 
flight from the world, as escape from history into the 
non-historical, and a dissolution of the personal s elf 

in the All, Faith, in which man in his historical b eing 
transcends his own subjectivity, is to be understood 
historically, 

In faith man faces his own Nichts into which he 
has fallen as a s8inner, Faith is man's return into Nichts 
and his origin from it, In faith God's being is man's 
being, The aversio from God, which Luther s8ays occurs 
With the ethical and counts as sin, 1s the opposite of 
this faith, Now if the es8ence (Wegen) of faith is that 
it deals with the Nichts, the opposition between faith 
and morality must lie in the various ways in which the 
latter deals with the Nichts For moral ity als0 is 
acquainted with the Nichts, It knows evil, and evil is 
negating, Whoever does evil falls 8ubject to the Nichts, 
The moral man also exposes himself in a |sense to the 
N4chts which threatens his existence, but in such a way 
that his reaction is to ward it off by seeking to over- 
come it, Hor the moral man the Nichts is therefore some- 
thing ob Jective, For the faithful man the Nichts is that 


of his own 8self as s|sinner before God, and there is no 


3TTbia., p. 2h. 
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possibility of evading it, But as the Nichts threatens 
the moral man from without it doesn't menace his inner 
existence, for even in despair man still 8eeks to ward 
It oiſt. 
The Nichts of faith comes upon man from his 
own origin, Tt befalls him from the God who creates 
him, The Nichts with which morality deals, on the 
other hand, comes upon man as one who is grounded 
in himself, and who wants to as8ert his Iindepen- 
dence, Das existence in himself over azainst the 
Nichts. 3 
To the question whether these are two different Nichts 
or t wo different understandings of one and the 8ame Nichts, 
Gogarten of course as8erts the latter, And then he must 
algo agssert that the moral understanding is mistaken and 
illusory, When Luther 8aid of the Nichts that infaith 
man returns into it and also comes from it, one in the 
confession of s8in, the other in the confession of grace, 
he was Speaking in both cas8es of the being of man, In 
the first instance of his nothineness as &a regult of sin, 
and 8econdly of his being from God, Everything depends, 
Gogarten s8ays, on the right understanding of the being of 
man from God, Not only because from that will follow the 
true understanding of the Nichts of faith, but because 
" 


* .© oe That is the point upon which hanzs the right under- 
s8standing of Lyther's whole theology. #37 It goes without 


38 1b1a., Pp. 215. 
39Tbid., p. 216. 
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gaying that Gogarten, like every Lutheran theologian, re- 
gards his own theology as the recovery of the right under- 
gstanding of Luther's theology, Certainly the being of man 
from God is central in Gogarten's thought, 

Man's being from God is his being created through the 
Word, God's creative Word calls to him who 1s nothing that 
he be himself- before God, In man's becoming nothing he is 
made ready for God's use of him, God's use of man is not 


baged on God's need of man, Rather God uses man by creating 


him, 80 that He may be his God and may be a person before Him, 


Man's being from God may als0 be described as a 
being in hope, Hope which 1s hope in God alone is, human- 
ly 8peaking, groundless hope, It is "hope against hope," 
hope where there is nothing to hope for, Gogarten cites 
Luther as 8aying that the being of man from God happens 
only in faith, hope and Love 40 That 8eems to me a 
gomewhat unfortunate reference from Gogarten's point of 
view, for love plays no ess8ential role in his understanding 
of man's relation to God, To be 8sure, he iIinsists that man's 
relation to God take place only emid the particular and 
concrete responsibilities of man's historical existence, 
or not at all, It does not, however, take place by means 
of those responsibilities, And hope comes to be used by 


Gogarten, it seems to me, as synonymous With faith, Or 


107p44., p. 248. 
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at least faith is the more comprehensive term, and hope 

is but another way of talking about it, When Gogarten 

8ays that man's being, his personhood, occurs in hope, 

he means that hope is indispensable, Hope is not ful- 
filled or removed when man receives his being from God, 
Man's being from God 1s made ready in hope, His being 


nothing (Nichtsein) before God, through which in hope 


he is made ready for God's use, is his being from God 
in which he is justified, "Personhood exists in hope 
and in being made ready by it," "As the person man 1s 
in hope, he 8stands related to G06. + ehe has therein his 
Independence, As this independent person he is in God's 
'uge! (Brauch) \ntl 

It is interesting to compare at this point Calvin's 
understanding of the relation of Taith and hope with 
Corarten's, both for the similerities and differences, 
Hope is bound closely to faith in Calvin's thought, in- 
deed hope might be called faith with regard to the future, 


Calvin said that 


llrhia., Pp. 219, Gogarten follows here one of 
HeideggerTs etymological analyses, The word "Brauch" 
in its root meaning does not mean simply 'use" or "make 
use of", but comes from the Latin "frui", "enjoy". Heideg- 
ger 8ays, ", , .,niessen aber bedeutet: einer Sache froh 
8ein und dergestalt sie Im Brauch haben, . . Brauchen 
begagt demnach: etwas Anwesendes als Anwegendes anwesen 
Tassen; fruit, bruchen, brauchen, Erauch bedeuten: etwas 
geilnem elgenen Wesen aushandizen und es als 80 Aanwesendes 
In der wahrenden Hand behalten,” (Holzwegee, PP. 330-339), 
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+ + ehope is no other than an expectation of 
those things which faith has believed to be truly 
promised by God, Thus faith believes the veracity 
of God, hope expects the manifestation of it in 
due time; faith believes him to be our Father, 
hope expects him always to act toward us in this 
character; faith believes that eternal life is 
given to us, hope expects it one day to be reveal- 
ed; faith is the foundation on which hope rests, 
hope nourishes and sustafins faith, For as no man can 
have any expectations from God, but he who has first 
believed his promises, s0o also the imbecility of our 
faith must be sustained and cherished by patient e- 
hope and expectation, lest it grow weary and faint, 
In the next paragraph Cal vin acknowledges that because of 
the affinity of faith and hope the words are gometimes 
used in Scripture without any distinction, Nevertheless, 
in 8pite of their closeness, they can be distinguished, 
and the purpose of Calvin's distinction is, it seems to 
me, to give to the Christian life both a foreward and 
backward reference, As Gogarten 1s concerned almost en- 
tirely with the future, faith and hope have no s$8eparate 
functions and tend to merge and become Iindistinguishable, 
Being in hope and being in faith can both be described 
formally as being in expectation, being in not-yet-being., 
Hope, to be pure hope, must be hope where there is no 
basis, humanly speaking, for hope at all, Referring a- 
gain to Luther's lectures on the Pealms, Gogarten says 


that only 8uch "most pure hope" is directed toward the 


l2Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book III, 
ch. II, para, he. 


Wmost pure God", Hope must be directed not toward the 


eifts of God, but toward God the giver, God himself 43 


Thus is man's being in hope (or faith) his being from 
God, 

Wingren, 8peaking also of this, forward reach of 
faith as found in Luther, makes the following comment : 


+ +» «to say that faith looks forward 1s not to 
deny that it is faith in the work of Christ, The 
work of faith stretches over both the past and the 
future, He arose on the third day, and he arises 
anew Wherever faith is awakened, The resurrection 
from the dead which he has begun with the birth of 
faith in a person, he will completely 'fulfill' in 


- 439 « Cit., Þ. 214g, In Luther's lectures on Romans, 
where he Ts dTscussing Romans l,:18 (In hope he believed 
against hope) he distinguishes between ordinary human hope 
and Christian hope in the following way: 

"For human hope is not against hope but in accord- 
ance with what is hoped for, i,e,, it is directed to what 
can readily become possible, For men do not hope where 
the opposite for what they hope for rises before their 
eyes, but where either s8omething like it becomes evident 
or Where there is a certainty that it will be realized, 
And 8o this hope is negative rather than positive, 1.8., 
relying on what has begun to happen, one anticipates the 
realization of what one hopes for; then at length one 
hopes that nothing will prevent the realization of what 
one hopes for, ConseqQqently, this hope wants to be cer- 
tain and informed with respect to that which supports It, 
but with respect to what goes against it, it must remain 
uncertain, 

By contrast, Christian hope is certain of what goes 
against it, For it knows that, as long as one hopes, what 
one hopes for must come about or cannot remain unrealized, 
For nobody can impede God, But with respect to its sup- 
port, it is very uncertain, because it has no gure guaran- 
tee on which it can rely, but everything is deeply hidden 
and the opposite of what one hopes for stands before one's 
eyes, Hence, it is a positive rather than a negative 
hope." (Lectures on Romans, translated and edited by 
Wilhelm Pauck, ÞÞ. TE0-IST:) 
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that person's death and regurrection in heaven, lb 
Toward that glory of Christ faith looks forward, 


Wingren appropriates.with approval a definition of faith 
given by Stomps, who says that faith looks forward to 
things which are invisible and unknowable ", , .,not be- 
cause they are basically unknowable, but because they 

are not yet visible, not yet knowable, Faith directs it- 
8elf to that which is to come--Faith is the proper way to 
wait, "15 A digtinection 1s being made here between the un- 
knowable and the unknown, and it 1s to the latter that 
faith is directed, Gogarten would find the latter half 

of this definition of faith especially felicitous, par- 
ticularly the phrase "Faith is the proper way to wait," 

It is when one tries to speak of what is awaited, what 
faith waits for, that the difficulties arisge, Faith 1s 
directed toward the future, but that future, for Gogarten, 
is, as God's future,--the pure futurity of God, the com- 
ing advent of God, that which comes to man in faith-- 

not merely unknown but unknowable, TIt is therefore, it 
Seems, a future which is entirely empty from man's point 


of view, Yet Gogarten also wants to be able to 8ay that 


Ur,uther on Vocation, op. cit., p. 22, Wingren re- 
fers here to Luther's Tectures on Romans, 


LM. A. H, Stomps, Die Anthropologie Luthers, Þ., l2l., 


Cited by Wingren, OP. CiTo, Po CIe 


the future which comes to man from God, --in the terms 


used above, man's being from God--is als0 recognized in 


faith to be that which has preceded him in Christ, and 


thus his predestination, His struggle 1s to find a way 


to s8ay this which does not depend upon the "facticity"® 
of past events, The problem is one of language, In the 


next chapter I will try to analyse the s8ource of the 


difficulty, and in conclusion hope to make 8ome prorposals 
in the direction of a solution which does not do violence 
to Gogarten's entire theological program +0 


To return to De Servo Arbitrio, Gogarten 8ees8 


Luther's distinction between the free WIll and one's 

own Will as Iyther's way of talking about freedom for 
God, A free will is one which looks to God's will and 
thereby remains free, If one makes this free will his 
own Will, which it is given to man freely to do, then 
as his own will it is no longer free, "One 8ees8 at once 
that Luther understood the freedom of the free will as 


freedom for God, , MY Man does not have this freedom 


lOgchubert M., Ogden's recent attempt (Christ With- 
out Myth, Harpers, N. Y., 1961) to complement Bultmann's 
theology with a doctrine of analogy and thereby bring it 
into intercommunion with the thought of Whitehead and 
Harts8horne, rests, I believe, on exceedingly meagre evid- 
ence in Bultmann, which can be counterbalanced with a 
great deal too much contrary evidence, as Ogden himeel?f is 
| forced to acknowledge. 


TGogarten, OP s cit., Ps 219, 
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in himself, It is given him by God, "In this freedom 
man 1s disclosed to himself as God lets him be before 
Him, Insofar as he is there for God, he is als0o there 
for himself, and he can also In this freedom turn to 
himself, and remain turned to himself, "16 
What Gogarten finds truly remarkable in Luther's 


De Servo Arbitrio is its modernity, Luther understood 


man's personal being as threatened to its core by the 
conception that all that happens in the world happens of 
necessity, This strictly causal Iinterconnectedness of 
world events, which was to become the presupposition of 
later s8cience, was 8silent and aeaf to man's question 
about his being, That is why Gogarten can also say that 
unless theology today iIikewise follows Luther in basing 
man's being solely in God's omnipotence, or God's Creator- 
hood, it cannot s8peak to the questions which are being 

put to it, 

The knowledge of the abgsolute necessity of all that 
occurs in the world and the meaninglessness of the course 
of s8eemingly fortutitous events to human reason!'!s know- 
Ledge of gooa, appears to the autonomous man as the Nichts 
which threatens him from witnout and in the face of which 


he can only despair, When, however, man accepts that 


18Tbia., p. 250. 
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Nichts, not as ob jective ana undeserved, but as his own 
and deserved, he attains the position where he is capable 
of being grasped by the Spirit and filled with the grace 
of God, How does man make this move from despair to 
faith? Faith is only possible through the Word, It 1s 


important to remember, Gogarten points out, that for 


— 


Luther (and for Gogarten) the opposition between the Deus 


ipse and the Verbum Dei cannot be understood as an ex- 


clusive one, Hhather , , . there is no true understanding 


of the verbum Dei without the Deus ipse" 149 And that 


implies, Gogarten claims, that there can be no faith in 
the Word of God without the knowledge of the Nichts and 
the accompanying degpair of all justice and meaning in 
the course of events in the world, This knowledge of the 
Nichts, common to both reason and faith, is where man 


can hear the Word, Here he attains to the aptitudo of 


freedom for God, This 1s man's true possibility of being, 
It is his true property, in distinction to all other 


creatures, Luther calls it an aptitudo passiva, which 


means, Gogarten s8ays, 


+ + oit is the peculiar characteristic of the 
creature man,, . Or, Saying it to correspond more 
exactly with Lyther's concept of creation, it is 
the characteristic of his being created, TIt is 
therefore not a property which he has once for all 


19Tbid., pÞ. 261. 


and therefore in himself, it 1s rather the pos- 
81bility or himself, in which he is called ever 

and again as the creature of God through His 

Word, NeVer is he in any $ense berorgg this pOo8=- 
gibility; it always precedes him, ., . 

In this emphasis Gogarten 1s again taking a stand against 
Karl Barth over the is8ue of freedom, For Barth, actuality 
precedes possibility, The reality of man's true being is 
in Christ, and not s8imply the possibility of it to become 
actualized in faith, As Gogarten 8ees it, this leaves 

no way to speak of sinful existence as real, It 1is hardly 
even a possibility, except as a possibility which God has 
already rejected, By placing po8sibility before actuality, 
Gogarten tries to leave room for man's genuine freedom to 
choose existence in unbelief, --that Is, to reject his 
possibility--and can 8till regard this as real being as a 
pers8on, even though distorted or perverted, 

When Gogarten 8ays no knowledge of God is possible 
unless man exposes himself to the Nichts, which 1s his own 
nothingness, there can be heard the echoes of the early 
crisis theology, Man's existence in faith is a constant 
returning into the Nichts and coming forth newly created, 
That 1s s8imply a restatement of the crisis theology as- 
s8ertion that the divine Yes 1s heard only in the divine 
No, Gogarten has kept to that position as regards re- 


velation, but has tried to work out an entirely different 


50Tbia., p. 261. 


— 


understanding of the relation of faith and culture in his 
Sgecularization thesis, 

As 8should be apparent by now, in Gogarten's thought 
there are no g8harp lines drawn between revelation, creation, 
and justification or salvation, God's Word is his crea- 
tive Word which "calls into being that which is not," TIt 
is not a word which imparts informgtion, That Word comes 
as law and gospel, as demand and gift in one, In re- 
8ponding to the word with himself, which is giving God 
his due, man receives himself from God, and knows himself 
to be both created and redeemed through the Word, Faith 
is faith in God the Creator, 

Gogarten believes that one of the most fateful de- 
velopments in theology was the separation of the S$etrines 
of creation and Jjustification, "One could then understand 
Justification by faith alone apart from works of the law 
as not originally creation, and likewise creation as not 
originally justification by faith alone, But therewith 
both justification and creation lose the meaning which 
they have for Christian faith"? It is impossible to 


2Ly,rhas nis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, Þ. {l. 
Ernst Fuchs Ta out That the ITE controversy 
might actually be a struggle over the understanding of 
creation, ", , .if it is valid to s8ay that the Redeemer 
can only be understo0d when he, the Redeemer, is understood 
as the Creator," "Entmythologisierung und Saekularisie- 
rung" '» OP» cit., Pe 720. 
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Yecover the meaning by trying subsequently to relate the 
doctrines to each other again, For faith has its justify- 
ing power 8olely in the fact t hat creation occurs in it, 
And man's acknowledging himself as God's creature is the 
only thing that will justify him, Creation is not some- 
thing that occurred in the past, but is 8omething which 
happens now, in the pregent, and In every present, as it 
comes from the future ,2* 

Christian creation faith is -not only belief that 
God has created man, but also belief that the world 1s 
God's creation, Man's relation to the world is and must 


remain bound to his relation to God, The radical nega- 


tion of the world and the man who is "of the world" which 


52Gustay Wingren has an understandinge of creation 
very like Gogarten's, though it is couched in less radical 
terms, But in his discussion of "Creation and the Gospel" 
he too 8peaks azainst a s8static understanding of creation, 
"t.ife has not been established in Creation once and for 
all, to be maintained and pres8erved 8ubsequently under 
certain orders defined by God, This is a false consequence 
of the belief in Creation; or rather, if the concept of 
Creation itself is false, this doctrine of order Will 
follow, In this misinterpretation of Creation which has 
generally arisen through confining God's work of Creation 
to a particular point in the past, there is no real under- 
gtanding of God as continuing to create in the present, or 
of 1ife itself as God!g continuing Creation, There is 
rather a conception of certain static results of the work 
of Creation which has isolated certain abilities or qualities 
in human nature, or 8o0cial Iinsftitutions, or at times a com- 
bination of both, in ome time long s8ince past, These, 
however, are always s8ubstitutes for God Himself, and auto- 
matically exclude any new creation, 1.e,, the critical and 
refashioning work of the Word," (Creation and Law, op. cit., 


P. 30), 


comes with man's freedom from the world in faith,--the 
counterpart of his freedom for God--can only be under- 
8tood in connection with the positive relation to the 
world which faith asserts in s8aying that the world 1s 
God's creation, In his freedom for God, which is his 


gonship, man is given responsibility for the world, His 


responsibility for the world is that it be pregerved as 


God's creation, It is therefore impossible, Gogarten 
maintains, to 8peak in a Christian context of a "fallen 
creation", We may 8peak of a "fallen worla" in a Chris- 
tian context, provided it is clearly indicated that, 
Speak ing exactly, it is man alone who is fallen, and the 
world, against its will, is drawn into the consequences 
of this fall, GCogarten's text here is of course komans 
8:19=-21, "For the creation waits with eager longing for 
the revealing of the s8o0ns of God; for the creation was 
g8ub jected to futility, not of its own will but by the 
Will of him who gubJjected it In hope; because the crea- 
tion itself will be 8et free from its bondage to decay 
and obtain the glorious liberty of the children of God," 
(RSV). So Gogarten can say that what is true of the 
8alvation of man is true also, and on that account, of 
the world, AS man becomes whole again through God's 
8aving act, 80 also does the world become whole again, 


WTf man recovers again his forfeited 8onship, then the 
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world again becomes for him God's creation, and he lives 
in it as 8uch, Of course that is only true in faith, 

But because God's creation occurs in this faith, ' only 
in faith! means nothing less than 'in the reality which 
is God'g! 93 

The relation to God and the relation to the world 
are 80 intimately connected because man is always, in his 
most original being, man in the world, The Genesis crea- 
tion s8stories tell of the creation of man and the creation 
of the world, but of both as the one creation of God, 
That does not mean that the world and man are creaturely 
in the 8same way, The creation accounts explicitly indi- 
cate that man's creatureliness is different than the 
world's creatureliness, 

But man, as he receives himself ever and again 
out of the creative call of God, is man in the 
world, The world belonrs to man as God has created 
him, There 1s no man without a world, What dig- 
tinguishes him from all other creatures is that he 
does not belong to the world, In any case not in 
the 8ense of being enclosed by it, Rather the 
world belongs to him, Not, of course, in the same 
way in which it belongs to the Creator, but as it 
is given by the Creator to higg as the special 
creature he is, as his world, 


The world is ziven to man as his inheritance, and as &a 


>3verhaengnis und Hoffnunz der Neuzeit, Þ. 73. 
5RTbia., Do 3c - 
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mature gon, --made 80 with the gift of the world--he is 
res8ponsible to the tather for preserving the world as 
creation, This is to pregerve God's "eternal power and 
deity. . .in the things that have been made" (Romans 
1:20), 

Knowledge of the world as God's creation 1s only 
pos8sible In the awareness”?”? of God's Iinvisible nature, 
his "eternal power and deity", or in Luther's terms, 
God's g8ole omnipotence, with which he is the creator 
of the world, Man can only perceive the eternal power 
and deity of God when he perceives it in his own crea- 
tureliness, It is as the creature which he 1s in this 
awareness of his creaturehood that he belones to the 
creation which is the world, In the pregerving per- 
ception of his creaturehood man fulfills his sonship, 
and becomes capable of recognizing the world as God's 


creation, "Man's sonship is accordingly at one and the 


Same time his relation to God the Father and to the world 


which 1s his inheritance, but which only as God's crea- 


tion can be his divine inheritance. "20 


55Gogarten us8es the word Wahrnehmunz, which means 
both "perception" or "observation" and atenance*, 
"protection", Tbid., p. 75. 


207bia., DD. 0. 
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The New Testament tells of the salvation of man 
and the world, and salvation means the 8s ame as whole- 
ness., 7 As man, as a mature s8on, has his wholeness, is 
ganz und heil, not in himself but in his relation to the 
Father, 80 the wholeness of the world is not to be found 
in the reality of the world-in-itself, but comes to it 
from the Godhead which creates it ever anew out of no- 
thing.2® 
The responsibility which the son has for the world 
in faith, that it be one and whole and God's creation, 
has in the modern age its secularized form in the re- 
8ponsibility for the world which man has taken upon him- 
Self in modern 8cience and technology, This secularized 
reg8ponsibility is like Its faithful counterpart in that 
it is not simply a responsibility for this or that in 
the world, but is als0 a responsibility for the unity 
and wholeness of the world, for its being and remaining a 
world, However, as secular, it 1is a responsibility tobe 
fulfilled only in respect to particulars, "But it would 


not be responsibility in the 8ense of modern science, 


21Ibid,, Pe 123, ", , .und Heil heisst das gleiche 
wie GanzheTt, 


25 1d., Pp. 123, "In Gottes dem Menschen als dem 
Sohn zukommender Vaterschaft und in 8einem der Welt zukom- 
menden Schoepfersein haben als0o die Ganzheit und das Heil 
des Menschen und der Welt ihre Wirklichkeit," 


21L 
technics, and culture, if it were not determined by the 
idea of the wholeness of the world or of its being-a- 
world. 29 As concerned with the wholeness of the world, 
then, those responsibilities look alike, They are worlds 
apart, however, insofar as the f irst can be fulfilled only 
in faith in God the Creator, apart from "works of the law", 
and 1s the responsibility to preserve the Heil of the 
world which 1s realized by God, The second or 8ecular 
form is the demand that man seek what he is incapable of 
attaining, The only _ man can fulfill this second 
responsibility is as ", , .he perseveres over against the 
constmtly heard but nevertheless never to be fulfilled 
demand, in that, led by that idea of the whole, he re- 
peatedLy 8ub Jects his decisions to it about whatever lies 
before him as a task, "00 

All this occurs only in faith, It is as man exists 
in faith that he takes his proper stand between God and 


the world, FPaith is man's response to God's call into being, 


907b14., P. 197, Thus does Gorarten maintain the 
non-constTtutive but necessary role of the "ides'of the 
whole", This second regponsibility is also that of the 
genuine freedom toward the world as his own, which 1s 
man's in faith and unfaith, but which keeps its proper 
proportion, i.,e,, remains secular, only in faith, which, 
as Luther said, delivers the worldly regiment over to the 
rYea8on, In all this it seems to me that Gogarten is using 
the idea of the whole as "that which ought to be" and wi th- 
in the larger rubric of "I ought, but I can't" to find a 
val 1d 8phere for "T ought, therefore I can," 
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Man's being in faith is grounded in the deity of God, 
When he faces his own nothingness, exposes himself to the 
Nichts and accepts it as his own, he receives his being 
from God, His being from God is his freedom, a freedom 
grounded in the One it 1s for, 

The conceptual framework in which Gogarten casts 


_ <= 


his doctrine of creation ex nihilo 1s, if not borrowed 


from Heidegger, remarkably sIimilar to Heidegger!'s con- 
ceptuality, That is not to say that they are s8aying the 
8ame thing with these concepts, for they are not, Heideg- 
ger is not talking about creation and Gogarten is not 
answering the metaphysical question, why is there being 
rather than nothing? Nevertneless, the concept of the 
Nichts by means of which Gozarten reads Iyther, and the 
movement out of the Nichts into the freedom of 8onship 

and responsIbility for the world as creation, are formally 
identical to what is found in Heidegrer, 

The call to being, for Heidegger, is the call of 
the conscience, the avpeal to which being responds, Dasein 
calls to itsgelf in the conscience, But ontologically the 
answer that Dasein is both the caller and the called does 
not guffice, To gay that Dagein as the called is not 
otherwise "there" except as the caller, or to say that 
the caller is one's own capacity for 8elfhood, is to make 


an inadequate analysis of the phenomenal condition, It 


does not "feel" that way. 


The call is never planned, nor prepared for, 
nor willingly fulfilled by ourselves, 'It' calls, 
against expectation and even against desire, But 
on the other hand it is clear that the call does 
not come from another being who is with me in the 
world, The call comes from me, and yet over me 
(aus mir und doch ueber mich) ,O1 


The attempt to designate the caller as the voice of an 
alien power, "projecting" into Dagein, such as a God, is 
also to step beyond the limits of phenomenological deg- 
ceription, Underlying such an attempt 1s always, Heideg- 
ger 8ays, the dognatic ontological thesis that ", , .what 
is, must be at hand (vorhanden); what does not let itself 
be proved objectively to be at hand, 1s not, "02 
According to Heidegger, the basic drive behind 
metaphysics is the will to transcendence, the seeking to 
ground oneself in another, The Nichts is the last trans- 
cendence, in the face of which the metaphysical question 
comes to an end, For the Nichts is not like a final 
ground from which being (Seiende) comes, The Nichts 


cannot be objectified again as If It were a being, It 1s 


not 8omething, and can never become an object having being, 


Dazsein in seeking to transcend itself tTinds only the Nichts, 


That is the end of metaphysics., What kind of an "ena" is 


olyeidegger, Sein und Zeit, p. 275. 


S2Tbid., Þ. 275. 
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this? It is an "end" in the sense in which a person 8ays 
he is "done with" a matter. (This is the way, too, in 
which Gogarten interprets all the New Testament material 
concerning the end of the world, The end is understood 
from the new beginning in faith, and not the new beginning 
from the end, So when the New Testement s8peaks of the end 
of the world it is 8peaking of man being "done" with the 
world, insofar as he no longer s8eeks to ground his being 
in the world,) This "end", which is the "turn" in Heideg- 
ger's thought, can only be understood when one 8stands out- 
8ide metaphysics and abandons the basilc movement of meta- 
physics, the will to ground oneself, "This renunciation 
is itself the 'turn!, the reversal of one!s self-under- 
standing of exigtence: I no longer will to ground my- 


8elf, but s8uffer myself as '8et out! (!ausgesetzt!) from 


being, "03 Heinrich Ott swmarizes the matter perhaps even 
more clearly, as follows: "The es8ence of the 'turn' is 
the renunciation of the drive of metaphysics, The end 

of metaphysics, which occurs in the concept of the Nichts, 


is only understandable on the basis of this renunciation 


e3alter Schulz, "Veber den philosophie-geschicht- 
1ichen Ort Martin Heideggers", OP. Cit., Þ. Bl. The word 
!lauszegetzt! has also the connotation of !exposed to!, 
which Heidegger also intends, In this interpretation of 
Heidegger I am following Schulz and Heinrich Ott, both of 


whom find a c entinuity between Sein und Zeit and Heidegger's 


later work, 
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and the new beginning which is posed with 1t nol 


With this experience of powerlessness and with the 


new 8elf-understanding arising in it, all things are made 


new, The Nichts becomes Sein, but Sein which can be under» 
8stood only if the Nichts is not objJectified, Man himeelt 
{is no longer the locus of the Nichts, but the "shepherd of 
being, "05 


Gogarten and Bultmann find Heidegger's analysis, 
as a 8ecularized version of the understanding of existence 
contained in the New Teastament, entirely appropriate for 
the taks of theology, which is to explicate the Christian 
understanding of existence and the "turn" that comes with 
faith, When Gogarten is speaking of man's exposing him- 
8e1f to the Nichts and of man's responsibility for pre- 
gerving the world as creation, he does not s8pecifically 
acknowleage his Iindebtedness to Heidegger, though the 
8imilarity of conceptual framework is obvious, The reagon 
for his silence at this point would be, I suppose, that he 
would c1lgim to find these things in the same places where 


Heidegger found them, the New Testament and Luther, As he 


elpanken und Sein, Op. Cit., Þ. (9. 


92Sehulz, op. cit., Þ. 83, ". . .der Mensch ist nicht 
mehr Platzhalter des Wichts, gondern Hirt des Seins, fan 
ate StelleT der Ainpat Eritt dte Freude und der Dank fuer die 
Hula des S>elns, das Nicnts 8elbet wird als0 das Selin bestim- 
mt," 
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frankly acknowledges his debt to Heidegger at other points, 
his s8silence at this one may be due 8imply to the belief 
that here his indebtedness is too obvious to neea 8pecial 
remark, But in any case, the "mature son", who in nis 
awareness of God's eternal power ana diety preserves the 
world, in his responsibility for it, as God's creation, 
occupies formally the same place as Heildegger's man who 

is the "shepherd of being," and who "usges" the world 
rightly, "To use" means, recalling Heidegger's etymological 


analysis, "etwas Anwegsenaes als Anwegendes anwesen lassen," 


an inadequate translation of which might be "to let that 
which presents itselt be as that which it presents itself 
to be," Gogarten departs from Heidegger, of course, when 
he 8ays that in the same moment man is made ready for God's 
Uuse" of him, God's "ue" of man is to let man "be" be- 
fore Him, These word analyses make a thick context of 
connotations which 1s very evocative and 8uggestive, but 
which make the structure aifficult to understand, The 
price for richness of flavor 8eems to be Iindigestion, 

The primary anthropological image for both Heidegger 
and Gogarten is man the uger, In this they are the fol- 
Lowers of Protagoras,--and perhaps Kant--rather than Plato, 


The total s8elf-s8ufficiency of the modern age, the demand 


of autonomy, is related to seeing man as man the user, 
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and thus as the meagure of all things usea, and finally 

as the meagure of all that is, In an es8ay entitled "Die 
Zeit des Weltbildes"0® Heidegger 8eeks to 8how that the 
World picture" is the characteristic mark of the thought 
of the modern age, That the world has become a "picture", 
by which he means an "ob ject" which man 1s capable of 


conquering, is aue, Heidegger claims, to the transforma- 


tion of man's nature whereby, in the modern aze, he has 
become Aa Sub ject ,*! That happened conceptually with Des- 
cartes, in whose thinking lies the origin of modern sub- 
Jectiviem. By "8subject" Heidegger understands what was 
meant, according to him, by the Greek word VITOKELMEVOV = 
that which collects everything to itself as ground, Since 
the end of the eighteenth century, interpretation of the 


world has been ever more exclusively rooted in anthro- 
pology, and the consequence of that has been that man's 
basic attitude toward being as a whole has become deter- 


mined as Weltanschauung, "As goon as the world becomes 


a-ptcture (ob ject) man's stance is comprehended as Weltan- 
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8SChauung. As 8ub ject, man is es88entially unconditioned, 


SOHoLlzwege, OP. cit., PP «+ 69=10Ll. 


oTnass die Welt zum Bild wird, ist ein und derselbe 
Vorgang mi em ass der Mensc nnerha es Selenden zum 
Ib Tootum wi7d,f Tbid., Þ. 35. 


687614., p. 86. 
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and can become ", , .,the one being who gives all being its 


meagsure and applies the plumb-1ine , "09 Man becomes the 
relating center of being, He is, in Heidegger's phrase, 


the vorstellend-herstellende Mensch for whom being 1s only 


being as posed by himself, The phrase can be translated 

as "Realizing-producing man", provided both the meaning 
"., onceilve as real" and the meaning "make real" are pre- 
8erved, 

It is thus the nature of s8ub jJectiviem to objectify 
the being which it conceives, That is why Gogarten re- 
fuses to acknowledge that those who insist that sub jecti- 
vism in theology can only be overcome by as88erting an 
ob Jective ground of faith are in any sense on the right 
track, They are themselves the victims of that kind of 
8ub Ject-ob Ject thinking which is the mark of sub jJectivism, 

It is not the iraze of man the user as 8uch which 
needs to be changed, That cannot be changed, for that 1s 
modern man himself, And indeed, it is an image of man 
which has been fostered by faith itself, in freeing man 
from the world, Man is the meagure of all things that 
depend on him, but in their So8ein not their Dasein., 
Therefore it is how man uses the world that is the decigsive 


question, He can use it "religiously", in that he conquers 


©9Tbþid., p. B87. 
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it in a Weltanschauung on the basis of his own independence, 


Or he can use his independence toward the world as properly 
related to individual d ata, --the sphere in which he can 
be man the maker as well as man the uger--and never to the 
whole of existence, So his "use" of the world then is to 
leave it open to receive Its Heil from God, That 1s to 


us8e the world as creation, The word "uae" has here been 


stretched far beyond the ordinary meaning of instrumentas- 
lity, as was indicated by the earller reference to Heideg- 
zer's etymological analysis, 5$0 also, in preserving the 


W8e" God 


world as creation, man in faith is put to the 
has for him, 


Existence in faith, Gogarten insists, 1s always 


existence in the world, an historical existence, For in 
8pite of the eschatological character of galvation, or, 
Gogarten would prefer to 8ay, just because of the radical- 
ly es8chatological character of the s8alvation in which faith 
believes, faith ver removes man from his worldly exis- 
tence, but "calls him into it with a sobriety beyond com- 
pare, and thereby discloses its historicity, 70 In faith 
man's existence is one of responsibility, both for his 


own tasks in the world and for preg8erving the world as 


70 ogarten, Zur Frage nach dem Urgprung des 
geschichtlichen Denkens", Evanzgelische Theologie, 195l, 
P. 232, 


creation in letting its wholeness come to it from God, 
as does his own salvation, Man is created free and 


rYesponsible, and has a world which 1s his own, and 


which in faith he refers to God along with his own 


being as a 80n of God, 


PART III 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


CHAPTER VIII 
RECAPITULATION AND INITIAL CRITICISM 


Gogarten's theology is difficult to read, and more 
aifficult to expound, He makes the implicit claim that 
one must think with him to understand him, and tends to 
answer his critics in part by s8aying that they have not 
touched him Iinsofar as they do not mean the same thing as 
he does by whatever concept is under digscussilon, And 
gometimas he is right in claiming himself unscathed by 
eriticism, but not always, There are 8ome is88ves which 
he has not stated clearly enough, and some criticisms 
against which he has not s8ufficiently protected himself, 


He 8eems to claim, as does Bultmann, that Heideg- 


ger's conceptuality 1s actually an extension or transla- 


tion of the New Testament languaze, expressing the same 
intention, in a mode which is accessible to us and reaches 
us in our 8elf-understanding, When this conceptuality 1s 
applied to the New Testament, the claim runs, it illumi- 
nates the New Tegtement, And it can do 80 because its 

own 1ight 1s derived from the New Testament, so it can 

be 8aid that the New Testament is being illumined by its 
own reflected light, It is difficult to know what to 
make of this claim, TIllich and others have said that 
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existentialisgm is the "good luck" of theology, Possibly 
g80, but I for one cannot see it as an urmixed blessing., 

It becomes difficult, in reeding Gogarten, to know when 
the language is expressive of existence in faith and 

when it is descriptive of the s8structure of existence in 
faith. Throughout all his writings Gogarten continually 
81ips back and forth between a confessional mood and a 
philosophical mood, or as 8ome would say, a quasi-philoso- 
phical mood, as the philosophy is one which tries to be 


evocative, s8ometimes almost poetic (in Heidegzer's case) 


and yet at the 8ame time and in some way "constructive". 


There is a good deal of the confessional mood in Gogarten, 
which I have not stressed, .perhaps, as much as 8should be 
done to do him justice, but have rather as88umed could be 
taken for zranted, His pages are filled with New Testa- 
ment references and perceptive and illuminating exegesis., 
If the reader can forgive the difficulties of Gogarten's 
German 8tyle and withold criticism long enough to be led 
through the maze, the power of the confessional mood is 
gufficient to color the philosophical mood, and even, 8s 
I 8hall try to 8how in the next chapter, ive it a "new 
look", 

However, Gozarten 1s als0 preg8enting us with a 
.8System of internally related concepts which purports to 


be complete, He can therefore be read as a philosopher, 


_— 
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and is open to a certain kind of eriticiem insofar as he 
may offer insufficient s8ystematic protection against 1t., 
As it is a kind of criticism which does not interest me 
particularly, and as I am convinced it 1s not the best 
way to get hold of Gogarten, I may not do justice to it,-- 
though I indulged in a bit of It myself in the chapter 
on Gogarten's concept of "world", Briefly sketched, the 
eypiticisgm would run 8omewhat as follows: 

Underlying the 8s elf-enclosed 8ystem of concepts 
there appeers to be an implicit metaphysical moniam of a 
rather s8imple 8ort, Behind the dialectic of gospel and 
law; of man's totally and doubly reflected being; of the 
world as creation and the world as "this world"; of the 
pure futurity of God and our secular and anticipated fu- 
ture based on past and pres8ent; of faith and works,--it 
is all the 8ame dialectic--there lies no s8pecified unity 
of the separate terms of the dialectic, What is the 


world? What 1is man? Ts not the world s imply an exten=- 


s8ion of man, and are not man and the world abgsorbed into 


God, the One Reality? Or is man himself really God? Is 
this the apotheosis of the human 8pirit all over again? 
Gozarten certainly does not intend It. to be, at least 
not unequivocally, 

Wilhelm Kamlah criticizes Gorgarten's concept of 
historicity because it 1s based on the existing individual, 


whereas Kamlah favors a social or communal concept of 
historicity,L Leaving aside any discussion of the re- 
lative merits of these views, Kamlah'!s criticiem re- 
calls to mind GCogarten's own early eriticism of Troeltsch, 
Gogarten then said, under the influence of Buber's 
gocilal existentialism, that there can be no history 

for the Iisolated individual, for history was always 

what he then called the three-dimensilonal encounter of 
man with man and of man with God, And he accused 
Troeltsch of answering the question of history by means 
of the pregence in one consciousness of God, self, and 
other, 80 that the individual finally need only be 
conscious of himself in order to solve the problem, 
Troeltsch's individual remained isolated alike from 
nature and history, and the isolated 8ub Ject cannot 

be the bearer of history, Thus behind Troeltsch's 
idealistic philosophy of history lay a faulty anthropo- 
logy, The question now is, in abandoning Buber's social 
existentialiem for the individualistic existentialism of 
Heidegger, has Gogarten returned to a view which is at 


least very close to the thought of Troeltsch? Certainly 


now for Gogarten historicity is the property of the concrete 


Ing;z1t es wirklich 'die Entscheidung zwischen geg- 
chichtlichem und metaphysichem Denken'! ?--Anmerkung zu 


Friedrich Gogarten, Entmythologisierung und Kirche", 
Evanzelischche Theologie, T95h, Þp. I7>. 
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existing individual, 80 it can be said that the individual 
is the bearer of history, But there are 8ome s8afeguards 
which keep Gogarten's position from being 8s imply identified 
with that of Troeltsch, The mark of historicity is de- 
cis8sion, Decision 1s only possible for the individual, 

And decision 1s only possible because there is no es- 

8ential unity between the finite s8pirit and the infinite 

Spirit, From that conviction Gogarten has not departed, 
It can also be said that the individual who is 


the bearer of history 1s not the is0lated 8ub ject, insofar 


as man's being is-beinz-in-the-world, insofar as man 1s 

not an individual "come of age" without a world, Man's 
relation to the world is original, given With his exis- 
tence, and not one he 8ubsequently creates, That was als0 
true for idealism, as Schulz pointed out, "in which Hegel 

in particular degubstantialized 8ubstance" and in which 

"the world belongs to 8ub jJectivity, © And Schulz also 

made clear that the concept of reality of the post-idealists 
comes to them through idealism, for "in contrast to pre- 
1dealistic thought the !world and God relation! is thought 


| from the being of the Sub ject , 3 Obviously Gogarten's 


©Sehulz, OP. Cit., PP. (O-71, 
Ibid, pe 72. 


thought moves along these lines, but it is in his con- 
cept of freedom that he intends to overcome the fault 

of Idealigm, For idealism conceived the world on the 
basis of the s8ub ject of an ideal freedom who attempted 
to conceive and realize the world in its wholeness, For 
Gogarten the wholeness of the world is not an ideal in 
the sense of a goal to be realized, And man's freedom 
is not an absolute freedom, TIdealigm's notion of free- 
dom was a false secularization of Christian freedom, 
Genuine freedom is always "over against" something, it 
is always freedom in "bondage" (Bindung), Ands elf-unde 


s8standing is not identical with s elf-consciousness, The 


main attack of dialectical theology was against the 1iden- 


tification of God and 8elf-consciousness, and in that Go 


garten has not changed, Its next cardinal sentence was 


that God cannot become an object, and that, too, is 8stIill 


axiomatic with Gogarten, In ideal igm, God, understood as 


the God-idea, was the prisoner of self-consciousness. 


The reagon for overcoming the s8ub ject-ob Ject s8chema is to 


overcome the limitlessness of self-consciousness, and thet 


is achieved by denying that God can become an object, 
That is why to speak of God must be to speak at first, 
of an existential relation between man and God, rather 


than to speak of God-in-himsgelf, For God is the Subject 


who requires man for himself and to whom man is s8ubjected, 
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who gives man his being, Man loses his own subjectivity 


1f he loses God as his Gegenueber, It is in man's total 


self-reflection, in his deepest sub jectivity, that the 
call of God comes to him, Nothing stands between man and 
God, the God-relation 1s conditioned by nothing in the 
world, and Gogarten claims that 8ub Jectivity as an in- 
dependent province is broken through, Gogarten's piety 
18 not a piety of flizht from the world, Man remains 

in the world in the continuing contraaiction of being 
totally independent and totally receptive, of living 
entirely by grace and entirely by works, 8s total double. 
gelf-reflection which is unified only by God, 

According to Gerhard Koch, Gozarten has guc- 
ceeded in over-coming the sub ject-ob Ject framework of 
thought from the side of the s8ubject, and as far as the 
gub Ject is concerned, Han is taken out of the position 
of autonomous sub ject and placed in relation to God, 
without being delivered over to an antiquated understand- 
ing of Christian faitn, The s8ubject as radical sub ject 
now stands before the God who cal 1s him into being in his 
per8onhood, without any mediation or ob jJectification,b 
And Koch 1s right in seeing this, 


loerhard Koch, Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi, 


I 


2.32 

The difficulty may 8till remain, however, accord- 
ing to Koch, that there is no way of being certain that 
8ub jJectivity is not listening to the voice of its own 
inwardness, Or, to put it another way, how can the man 
gstanding before God be preserved from his own idea of 
the otherworldly God? TIs the God of Gogarten's theology 
who remains urmixed with the world really in a position 
to meet the real man?? 

Does Gogarten answer these questions satisfactorily? 
I find 8uch questions exceedingly difficult to adjudicate, 
coming as they do from what 1s es8entially a Barthian 
stance, Perhaps I miss the force of them, The best I 
can 8ay is th} the argumentation about them does not 
geem to lead out into the open, It does not go anywhere, 
and geems to me on that account unfruitful, But before 
discuss ing that further, let us hear from Gogarten a- 
gain, 

A man who is himself "historical", Gogarten wants 
to 8ay, cannot express his relation to the world in the 
pattern of 8ub Ject-ob Ject thinking, To be gure, as an 
1istorical* being he can make his world an object, That 
is what 8ub jectivisem does, The motive for ob Jectifica- 


tion is always, according to Gogarten and. Bul tmann, the 


5Tbid., 


desire to control, to have the world at one's disposal., 
Gogarten, however, finds considerably less of this 

mode of thought operating in the New Tegtament than 

does Bul tmann, According to Gogarten, the New Testament 
does not 8tand in much need of demythologization (he 
considers the term unfortunate) as the remnants of the 
mythical world which it contains appeer already in a 
peculiar brokeness, The New Testament really demytho- 
logizes itsgelf, What properly needs "demythologizing" 
is modern sub jJectivism, 

Man's true relationship to the world, Gogarten 
Says, is his original being-in-the-world, It is an 
original relationship in which he always finds him- 
gelf and which he does not have to Invoke s8subsequently 
in reflection, as is the case with a Cartesian pat- 
tern of thought, in which one has to prove the reality 
of the world, or, that failing, believe in it on the 
basgis of probability, Gogarten believes that his con- 
cepts of historicity and responsibility enable us to 
grasp our original being-in-the-world, 

It is his concept of "world", it seems to me, 
obscure though it may be, which is one of Gogarten's 
primary tools for s8olving what he 8ees8 as the problem 
of revelation and history, Revelation occurs where 


history and nothing but history occurs, History happens 
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where world and man become, EHach of us has his own world, 
We have a world in common through the forgiveness of sins, 
which means in the event which took place between Jesus 
and God in the cross and resurrection, The world re- 
ceives its wholeness from God, The world as creation 1s 
our common world in faith, "It appears," Ernst Fuchs 
remarks, "that Gogarten is concerned with a 8ynechdoche 
in which Jesus! obedience and our 8sin have become the 


historically (geschichtlich) related predicates of the 


eschatological act of God in a world which, disclosed as 
the world of the Creator, becomes a world common to Jegsus 
and us," 

What is es88ential, Gogarten thinks, is that a way | 
be found to s8peak of these matters "historically", Par- 
ticularly is that necess8ary when we 8peak of the relation 
of Jegus to God, the oneness of the Father and the Son, 
As a metaphysical doctrine, the ancient dogma of the two 
natures is no longer us8eful, as it s8peaks of "nature" 
rather than event, Gogarten, however, has no intention 
of abandoning the meaning of that doctrine, The Inten- 
tion of the doctrine, he believes, is really "historical", 


as it expresses the mystery of the unity of the Father and 


Sngntmythologisierung und Sackularisierung", p. 


728, 
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the Son, or s8ymbolizes it, with the only means then avail- 
able, That we must speak of God's turning to us in Jegus 
as an historical event does not mean, of course, that we 
understand g8omething more that way than the Church Fathers 
aid with their metaphysical dogma, Ve do not s0lve the 
my8terye. 
Historical understanding can no more 8erve to 

do that than could the metaphysics of the old dogma, 

Rather it 8eeks, like the old doctrine, to pregerve 

the mystery of the salvation event, which, since it 

takes place between God and Jesus, is a divine-human 

event, But it_seeks to preserve that mystery even 

as historical,! 

Gogarten uses Luther's well-known hymn, "Nun freut 
euch, liebe Christen g'mein", to illuetrate the two-fold 
agpect of the one history in which God, Jesus, and we 
are involved, "He spoke to his beloved gon: 'The time 
18 now for mercy come!, To me He 8poke: 'Cleave thou 
to me, . . And the unity of these two 8ides of the 
event is expressed by Luther in the phrase, "The Son was 


obedient to the Father, "© The two agpects of the event, 


the temporal and the eternal, must be held together in one 


Toogarten, Entmythologisierung und Kirche, Þ., 72. 


3c1ted by Gogarten, Ibid., Þ. 73. 
"Er 8prach zu seinem lieben Sohn: die Zeit i18t hie, zu 
erbarmen, 
Er 8prach zu mir: Halt dich an mich, . , 
Der Sohn dem Vater 8'!horsam ward," 


unity, 80 that what happens between Jegus and God and 
Jegus and us is one drama with a double bearing, The 
oneness between Jegus and God, and our oneness With 
Je8us, are both historical in character, ? 

The historical connection is Jegus!' obedience, 
which occurs not out of his own power, The mystery of 
| revelation can only prove true when it proves true for 
us, and it proves true for us when it meets us "histori- 
cally" in Jegus! obedience, "This obedience is itself 
the s8alvation event that takes place, while Jesus de- 
livers his message of galvation,"10 The obedience of 
Jegus is manifest in his birth, throughout the course 


of his life, in his s8uffering, death, and resurrection, 


9In the opinion of Ernst Fuchs, if the "ob jJectivists" 
wish to dispute that as8ertion they: would need to develop 
a Mariology, i.e0,, & doctrine about the receptibility for 
the divine created by God in Anna, to bring their meta- 
physical presuppositions into order "heilsgeschichtlich." 
("Entmythologisilerung und Saekularisierung z Po T2T.) 
Hermann Diem, on the other hand, says that "This condes- 
cension is an act of God, an event, in relation to which 
there is a before and an after, and revelation as history 
depends upon the actuality of this history through which 
God-in-Himself becomes God-for-us," If this distinection, 
which alone makes It possible for revelation to be history, 
is lacking, then, Diem claims, ", , .it 1s questionable 
whether Gogarten's argument can prevent the influence that 
the incarnation of the Word 1s no longer a genuine history, 
which in its happening is prevenient to my own history, but 
rather merely 'intends' the qualification of our temporal 
history with an eternal dimension, thereby lending it 'his- 
toricity.'"” (Dogmatik, Band IT, p. 23h.) 


L0gogarten, OP. Cit., Þ. Th. 
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Since Jegus! obedience is accomplished in these things, 

* « « therefore what takes place thereby between 
the man Jegus of Nazareth and the world takes place 
in eternity between the Father and the Son, And it 
ts this obedience, in the power of which God and 
the World are reconciled, that occurs when the news 
of it 1s preached and heard, If one wants to inquire 
about the '!history which took place there! and which 
takes place unto the end of the world, then one must 


agsk about this obedience and about what takes place 
in it, 


For this obedience there 1s no eye-witness possible, 
Only faith, itself obedient, can testify to it, So, accord- 
ing to Gogarten, it is no longer necessary for us to cast 
God's revelation in ob Jective representations, because we 
can now "understand" it as history, The history revealed 
to us in and through Jesus is the history of God's turning 
to.us» We are included in that oneness between God and 
Jegus, we become g8ons of God, when Jegus through the power 
of his obedience becomes for us the Word, This Word calls 
us to our ryesponsIibility for the world which is the mark 
of our historicity, It calls us to the freedom of the 
gons of God who have "come of age", We exercise our "little" 
lordship over the world in and through Jegus' Lordship, He 
is Lord of the whole world because through his obedience 


the world became new and the old world came to an end, and 


with it the law, That is what is meant by the New Testament; 


llTbid., Pe. Th. 
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expressions about Jegus' bearing the sins of the whole 
world or becoming a curse for us, He regstores the world 
to its status as God's creation, and it is the world as 
God's creation over which He 1s Lord, Jesus In his 
earthly obedience, in his humanity, is responsible for 
the whole world, 

Jegus gub jected himself, to put it in the terms 
ug8ed earlier, to the nothingness of "this" world, in such 
a radical way that since then this world has been really 
Nichts, In Jegus! obedience and responsibility for the 
whole world (for its wholeness, that it be again God's 
creation) he experienced the Nichts of "this" world as 
his own Nichts, In this Nichts, and to it, God calls 
into being, 

Christian faith is faith in Jegus Christ, We be- 
come gons through the first-born Son, We become 8ons 
only as we ghare in the 8ufferings of the Son, Through 
faith our forfeited 8onship is conferred anew, The hori- 
zon of faith is the being of God and man and world, GCo- 
gapten maintains firmly, against his critics, that that 
context is not an arbitrarily conceived one, to which the 
form of Jesus is subsquently appended, It is rather the 
context ", , .,in which Jegus appeared on earth and in which 
faith has seen him from the beginning, and which first be- 


came revealed and visible when Jesus appeared in 1t,"1< 


L©nie Wirklichkeit des Glaubens, p., 113, 
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It is on that account that the context of faith can now 
be degcribed in general terms, But whether or not one 
participates in the being-from-God depends on how one 
relates himself to Jegus, "And blessed is he who takes 
no offense at me," (Mt, 11:6) 


Now because the call of God, which Jegus hears 
for himself in the same way as all others shall hear 
it, calls to man that he be, and that, being out of 
this call he be there, there where God calls, and 
because Jegus! proclamation comes out of hearing 
this call, thereby in Jesus' proclamation his own 
hearing and being there (Da-8ein) where God calls 
becomes known as Godls own call, And 80 may anyone, 
in hearing Jesus!' proclamation, take part in the 
being from God, That is the meaning of his call 
in its imitation, This means infinitely much more 
than that one 8hall follow him as a model for one's 
own action, It means the direct participation in 
the being whieh has been revealed in him and in 
his preaching, 3 


We participate in the being from God through &haring 
in Christ's sufferings, The life lived out of God is one 
of pure receiving, One receives one's being from God in 
pure passivity "apart from works of the law," One endures, 
ttands through", the Nichts which is one's own Nichts, 
and the Nichts out of which God can make something. 


Gogarten can also 8peak of this event of salvation 


| L3Tbia., P. 118, Gerhard Koch inquires of Gogarten 
{f on the basis of his systematic conception Jegus can be 
really anything more than the initiator of faith, having 
exemplary 8ignificance, (Die Auferstehung Jegu Christi, 
P. 219), On the basis of The above quotation Cogarten's 
intention is in any case clear, Jegsus is the ground of 
faith and not simply the initiator of it, 
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which 1s at the 8ame time creation in terms of a polarity 
or dialectic of fate, or dcestiny, and history, Then Iit 
appears that destiny is always the Intimate alternative of 
history, The choice of fate means the as88ertion of one=- 
8e1f over against the Nichts, which now appears as "ob jec- 
tive", and in defiance overcoming it by wrecking oneself 
upon it, (Tt will be remembered that Albert Schweitzer 
understood Jegus in this role of tragic hero,) The decision 
for history, on the other hand, is the complete abandoment 
of 8el1f into the Nichts which thus becomes one's own, and 
out of which occurs the regurrection from the dead, Go- 
garten believes that unless a man retail ns his capacity for 
this total experience of fate, he can have no capacity for 
history, and thus loses himself, The consequence is mass 
man and mass 8oclety, rather than mature individuals and 
culture, 

In s8pite of all the conceptual difficulties, there 
are three affirmations from which Gorarten never departs: 
that 8omething occurred In the life and death of Jegus 
which made and makes all the difference, that Christian 
faith is faith in Jesus Christ, and that existence in faith, 
though It may be described as a general possibility of 
existence, is not in fact a human possibility at all, but 
is the life lived in the pure reception of one's being from 
God, It is in the most heightened sub jectivity that one 


meets one's Creator, 


Because Jegus has revealed to us the-two- 
fold meaning of that filial being-nothing-out- 
of-oneself with his own being-as-a-sg0n and with 
nothing else, therefore he has power over us in 
our conscience, 80 that we can believe in him, 

For a faith which occurs otherwise than in the 
overwhelming of the conscience in the face of 

8in and death is not a faith on which one can 
rely, He has power over us because, through the 
conversion of our mistrust and its consequent en- 
mity toward God, in the knowledge of the sin which 
that mistrust originally is, he enables our con- 
s8clence to come into Its own and confirms It a- 
gainst all temptations to suppress it; and be- 
cause, in doing that, he at the same Time 8hows 
our conscience that we cannot become justified 
before the zeal with which God turns toward us, 
which Is our closing ourselves off from it In 
mistrust has become wrath, by despairing before it 
in the knowledge of our sin, but simply and s8olely 
by laying hold of our being as sons in the con- 
fession of our nothingness, We could also say, 

he has power over us because, as the s8son who 
gtands before the Yather, he has earned for us 
through his own being as a s0on the right and the 
boldness to stand with him as those who are no- 
thing out of themselves,--but that meOang as the 
Sons Who were lost to stand before God, L 


Let us return now to the possibility of that kind 


of critical stance toward Gogarten which was discussed at 
the beginning of this chapter, 
When Karl Barth wrote his Christliche Dogmatik 


during the decade of the twenties he discussed the two 
natures of Christ as two dialectical moments, He saild, 
The relation of the two moments in the re- 


velation must be and remain open, , , the unity 
must be underastood as rigorous dialectic, as 


Mk yerhaengents und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, pp. 61-62, 


unity in distinetion, as a union effected in the 
act of revelation and knowledge of revelation, 
Otherwise it would not be God who meets us here, 
Or { would indeed be God but he would not meet 
u8ss 


Then Barth changed his mind and gstarted writing the 


Church Dogmatics, in which he said that the one concern 


underlying the complicated and polemical structure of 
orthodox Christology was to express the truth that "Jegus 
Christ 1s very Goa", and to maintain it against all en- 


deavors to make the human nature of Jesus as Such the 


ob Ject of Christology, Barth still retains the dialectic 
of the two natures of Christ, but it is no longer a dia- 
lectic between God and man, between the divine and human, 


but an inner-divine dialectic which must be. geen from the 


perspective of the actual union of the two natures in the 
incarnate Christ, Gogarten's theology is 8stil1l dialectical 
in the s8ame way as was Barth's early effort, and the dig. 
lectic of the two natures of Christ becomes the dialectic 
of exigstence in faith, 

Here is that difference, which I mentioned in Part 
I, between a Lutheran and a Cal vinistic stance, Barth 
himself 8aid that the two approaches to the hypostatic 
union both arose out of the New Tegtament and had to be 


regarded as equally es88ential, The Lutheran position, 


15Die christliche Dogmatik im Entwurf, p. 223. 
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that the Word can have no reality for us apart from the 
human being of Christ, preserves, he sa1id, the static 
element in Christology and gives it its ontological re- 
ference, Its danger is that of losing revelation in a 
revealed 8tate,--the danger, of course, in which Gogarten 
stands, The Reformed view, Barth said, that the Logos as 
existing for us in Christ can be known also as existing 
in Himself, pregerves the dynamic and noetic character of 
Christology, Its danger lies in the implication of a 
two-fold Christ and therefore of a diss8olution of the 
hypostatic union, Barth choogses this danger as the 
les8er evil, feeling that the Reformed view, as more 
eomprehensive, can be restated 80 as to include every- 
thing intended by the Lutheran position, $So he asks, 
"Does not the question of the completed event, the view 
that revelation is a divine act, merit a position of 
primacy and 8uperiority, insofar as from this standpoint 
it is at least easier to do justice to the other view?"l0 

I would like to s8ugzest that here there are two 
root choices which seem to lead to different emphasis. 
If those emphasis are each expressed in a system of 


internally related concepts they will then tend to ex- 


clude each other, Nevertheless, neither one may be 


£ 


Lleghureh Dogwmatics, I, 2, Þ. l7l., 
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Judged by the other as Christianly illegitimate, They 
must be allowed to exist side by 8side, If one wanted 
to ad jJudicate between 8uch systems by the negative 
criterion that the better one was the one which was 
least "systematic", or had certain eclectic elements 
which kept the system in a kind of tension with Iit- 
Self, well and good, Though to me that does not seem 
to be the best way of going about it, 

I em not in sympathy with viewing Gogarten's 


theology as "systematic"® in the sense degcribed here, 


I have already commented upon the strong confessional 
gtrand in his thought, There 1s also something else 
there, which is of a piece with the confessional strand, 
and which I think is far more interesting and far more 
important than what one 8ees when one reads him from a 
"systematic" stance, In the next chapter I will try to 
ghow what that is, In order to do that s8ome back-track- 
ing will be necessary first, into the problem of faith 
and history, In the discussion of this problem I will 
take Gogarten's side provisionally, as I hope in this 
way to clear up 8ome of the confusion and show that his 
opponents have not really grappled w th him at the right 
point, After that TI will try to how the inadequacies of 
his own 8tand and how there is a way out which he has 


himself opened up. 


CHAPTER IX 


CRITICISM AND CONCLUSIONS 


The problem which history poses for theology may 


be 8wmed up, many people think, in the one question, 
How can the event which occurred in Jesus of Nazareth 
be pres8ent for believers today in their historical 
reality? This is supposedly the question about revela- 
tion and history, the question about the direct presence 
of the history which took place between Jegus and God, 
The way the question is seen goes 8omething like this: 

The history which took place between Jegus and 
God was a history which was both once-upon-a-time and 
once-for-all, It was an accidental history, a life 
limited by death and having its time and place, And 
Christian faith ass8erts that in that accidental history 
the revealing act of God took place in a way not to be 
repeated, That: means that we must speak of a history in 
which we do not directly participate, 

The problem 1s seen as a peculiarly Protestant 
one, and may be called a hermeneutical problem, It is 
a problem which supposedly has its origin in the Reforma- 
tion, but which ass8umed its present intensity with the 
rise of the historical-critical study of the Eible, It 
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is a purely Frotestant problem, because in Catholicism 


it 1s 8olved in s|such a radical way that one may s8Say -.- 
it is not a problem at all, (Though I understand that 
recent Roman Catholic thought is moving away from this) 
Certainly there is no hermeneutical problem in the nar- 


rOWer 8ense of exegesis for Catholicism, for the mass it- 


g8elf is the making present of the revelation, In the 


exegesis of gcripture and in preaching the revelation 1s 


present only as law--and therefore as timeless, It is 
pregsent as grace only in the sacrgmments of the divinaly 
established institution, The element .of uncertainty for 
the Catholic is thus not Iin relation to the presence of 
the revelation event, but is transferred rather to the 
es of the believer's appropriation of it, 

E:. The Reformation, Ebeling points out, L demolished 
all the bridges between the past revelation and the pre- 
gent gave one, The Reformers said that the revelation 
event was present solely by faith in the Word, The ques- 
tion of appropriation is no longer separable from Christ's 


becoming present in the Word through faith, because that 
happens, according to the leformers, pro me, The price 


I'\nie Bedeutung der historisch-kristischen Methode 
fuer die protestantische Theologie und Kirche", Zeitschrift 
fuer Theologie und Kirche, Vol. 7, 1950, Þp. 21, 


that was paid, humanly speaking, for the demolition of 
the bridges, was an impoverishment of the religious 
1ife and a loss of religious 8ecurity, for the s8word 
of the heformation gola fide does have an anti-sacra- 
mental and anti-clerical edge, What was achieved by 
the Reformation, on the other hand, was the purification 
of . the content of revelation and the saving certainty of 
the pro mee 

Theology, in the churches of the Word, now grew 
tremendously in importance, as it served preaching. 
Theology became primarily exegesis, and that meant It 
became critical, Not yet historical-critical among the 
Reformers, of course, but nonetheless critical in re- 
g8pect to scripture and tradition, And 80 the hermeneut1i- 
cal question comes Iincreesingly to the Tore the more 
theology becomes theology of the Word, That, as Ebeling 
Says, is the burden which Frotestantism must bear, as 
1t has neither an infallible teaching office nor a tradi- 
tion by which to adjudicate scriptural aifficulties," 
And the historical-critical study of the Bible has become 
for our age, he thinks, an inescapable portion of the 


burden, So now, as the nineteenth century stands be- 


tween us and the Reformation, the question is how the 


©Tbid., D. £3. 
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neo-Reformation theology of the last thirty years can 


be related to the historical-critical method which 


Separates it from Luther, making a simple repristination 


Impossible, The weakness of present theology is that it 


get Iitself apart from the nineteenth century problem too 


quickly, 


The burden of Protestant theology, when viewed 


this way, is described most radically by Gerhard Koch, 


It is 8till the task of speaking in meaningful terms of 


the present reality of the historical revelation event, 


No philosophy can be called upon to reconstruct the 


bridee from past to present, The task is, in fact, not 


only insoluble for human thinking, but meaningless. 


This s8enseless task 1s, however, laid upon 
theology, it is its ess8ential and neces8sary road, 
It receives this charge from the church, which 
proclaims Jegus Christ who is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever, The church requires and the 
claim of the church asserts that God in Christ 
acts and 8peaks directly today; It affirms, with- 
out wanting to impuan his past history, that Jesus 
Christ is today, In this tafak which is set for 
theology is decided, therefore, not only about the 
possibility or imposslbility of theology alone, 
That the task is not accomplished discredits the 
church, which then only continues to affirm what 
18 not and cannot be, The church,too, loses its 
ground, because Jesus Christ can only be quasi- 
present to it and in it, pon intended presence, 
however, grounds nothing, 


Pe. 152, 


3Tbid., Þ. ls. 
Gerhard Koch, Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi, 


Behind thege as8ertions lies, it seems to me, 
an impossible understanding of the task of theology, 
as well as of the grounds of belief, What 1s simply 
a puzzle for theological reflection has been expanded 
beyond all legitimate limits, granted that it could be 
ghown to be legitimate in the first place, Koch makes 
the proclamation of the church dependent upon the s8olving 
of a theological puzzle, That it has never been and 
never Will be, As Koch degscribes it here, theology has 
ceased being the servant of the Word and has become its 
master, Through reflection of a Cartesian sort which 
makes doubt the rule he has created a breach which can- 
not be healed by further reflection, which is why he 
calls the problem Iinsoluble, Yet he says it must be 
golved if the: proclamation is to rest on firm grounds, 

Gogarten, interested as he is in methodological 
questions, does not see such matters as the central task 
of theology, for important though they may be, they do 
not have directly to do with Salvation,” But he reminds 
us that Troeltsch said that the historical method of 


investigating the Bible is like a leaven which, once it 


is introduced into biblical studies and church history, 


SYVerhaengnis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, p. lbli, 
note 1, 
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bursts the whole 8shape of theological method asunder,© 
He means that last phrase, as IT 8hall |how, even more 
drastically than he thinks, 
Can the problem of the present reality of the 


historical revelation-event be solved? Is it a problem? 


Can the unique history of Jegus encounter us in our his- 
toricity? What is really the problem which history poses 


for theology? To these questions Gogarten acknowledges 


that he has no ready answer, and knows of no one who does, 
(Later on I will try to show that Gogarten's difficulty 
11ies in thinking that the problem he 1s really concerned 


with is a problem of history, It isn't,) He does have 
gome pProposals to make, however, which he trusts will 
lead in the direction of an answer, PFirst, and most 
important, he thinks that the problem of history and the 
question it poses, --whatever that may turn out to be--can 
no longer be evaded, Many of the attempted s8olutions to 
date have been, in fact, evasions, and a necessary 8step 
is to point out their inadequacy. 

The real s8ignificance of Bultmann's controversial 
e88ay on "New Testeament and Mythology" was not 8s imply, 


according to Gogarten, that it again raiged the old 


07 b1d., P. 109, citing Troeltsch, "Veber historische 
und dogmatische Mgethode in der Theologie", Gegammelte 
Schriften, Bd, 2, Þp. 730, 


questions of liberalism and historicisgm, but that it 
embodied a concern to deal with revelation and the Word 
without any longer evading what Gogarten mistakenly 
thinks 1s the problem of history, For during the fifty 
years in which it was 8helved, more or less, the problem 
of history acquired a new look,--(a very new look, as it 
{is no lonzrer the problem of historyl) Tt no longer ap- 
pears as it did in the time of theological historicism, 


That is to say, it can no longer be posed from the pre- 
guppositions of Iidealism, as was the case with histori- 
cisgam, but has received far greater weight and must be 
comprehended more basically, (Here again, the reason 
the "problem of history" has become more "basic" is 
that it is not really the problem of history). 

History is our reality, Gogarten misguidedly 


Says, and revelation occurs where history and nothing 


but history occurs, The divinity of Christ is his 
historicity, History is not s8imply the "form" of re- 
velation, and revelation is not gomething more than 
history, © But for two thousand years history hes not 
been the reality in which final decisions were 8ought, 


Tgogarten, "Theologie und Gegchichte", Zeitschrift 
fuer Theologie und Kirche 50, Jahrgang, 1953, Heft 3, 
Ps 3L0, 


3 7b49., P. 312, 
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If there were truths in history they were accidental, 
Eternal truth was sought in unchanging Being, Our 
conceptuality has been 8haped by this thinking and 1s 
8tIll ruled by it, though our reality no Longer cor- 
reg8ponds to it, While for the theology of the middle 
ages history was regarded as event occurring within 


the 8cope of an eternally abiding order, it is given 


to us ", , .,to think of history as that into which the 
world itself as well as the being of man are taken up. 7 
History 18s the reality in which our final decisions must 
be gought, Our conceptual means for understanding rea- 
lity as history are in a state of poverty, As Heidegger 
degcribes the 8ituation, "The paucity of the available 
categories and the uncertainty of the primary ontological 
horizon become the more 'pbbtrusive the more the problem 
of history Is pursued to its original roots "10 (And 
again, when $80 pursued it turns out to be a problem which 
has nothing to do with history,) $0 it is, Gogarten 
Says, that our thinking about history proceeds in s8uch 
laborious and cumbersome fashion, But of one thing we 


are certain, If we abandon the difficulties we are 


IIbid., Þp. 313. 
l0geain und Zeit, p. 377. 
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evading the problem of history I 

The available options to date are evidence of 
just 8uch ovasilon, GCogarten is highly critical, in 
particular, of the attempt to solve the question about 
revelation and history by means of a concept of Ueber- 


gegchichte, or the s8upra-historical, also called variously 


primal or meta-history, Ueberzgeschichte, conceived as 


something toward which history is moving, is a non-his- 
torical goal, and the historical consciousness thus does 
not remain in history, Furthermore, as descriptive of 
the historicity of the revelation-event, these concepts 
are not even clear in themselves, and, Gogarten 8 ays, 
are therefore ", , ,not even good expressions of our 
dim yearnings, when they are not shameful attempts to 

do just that which cannot be done with the problem of 
the relation of faith and history, namely to withdraw 


IlGogarten, op. cit., p. 3. Since Hegel, at least, 
and perhaps before him, German thinkers 8eem incapable of 
turning their backs on the history of reflection, They do 
not s8imply think, they "think through". There is, of course, 
gomething naive and amateurish, at first sight, about think- 
ers like Bentham, Hume, and Wittgenstein, They even look 
8imple-minded, Yet they make fresh starts in reflection, 
The German tradition does not 8eem to allow that, Even 
Heidegzer, Who certainly wishes to say 8omething new, can- 
not do it without carrying the whole history of Western 
thought on his back, leaving one with the impressilon that 
ideas cet their meaning from history, German thinkers 8eem 
to believe, as Ebeling puts it, that The hope of our age 
1ies not in the attempt to free man from his historicity, 
but in the right appropriation of his historicity, so that 
man not only understands the world as history but "stands 
through” it. ("Die Welt als Geschichte®", p. 381). 


from history back into metaphysics."1*® Vebergeaschichte 


1s gurrogate metaphysics, It is s imply a substitute for 
the medieval structure of nature and grace, but far less 
adequate than the original, Nothing at all is gained 

by trying to s8peak of two histories, one divine and one 
human, Worldly, hwnan history always becomes, in that 
cage, the history of 8 in, the history of man's fall from 
God, and Christianity as historical phenomenon 1s the fall 
from faith, (This, it will be remembered, is a view Go- 
zarten himself once held, in the days of crisis theology.) 
Worldly history, when viewed in this way, in fact loges 


its character of history, And Uebergeschichte is no 


longer history at all, 

Equally inadequate and evasive of the problem, and 
far cruder, Gogarten 8ays, are the attempts to certify 
the historicity of the revelation-event by talk about 
the "objective facticity" of "salvation facts", For the 
Tistorical facticity* in which the "ob jectivists" think 
to have s8alvation, is not yet history, 13 To the ob jecti- 


vist theologians, for whom the revelation of God in Jegus 


l2yerhaengnis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, Þ. l72., 


L3tTheologie und Gegchichte", p, 3h. The "ob jecti- 
vists" to whom Gogarten refers are for the most part the 
congervative Lutheran theologians of Ein Wort lutherischer 
Theologie zur Entmythologisierung, edTted by Ernst Kinder. 
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Christ 1s a 8upra-historical event which breaks into 
history, Gogarten and Bultmann appear as s8ub jectivists 
who have disg8olved the ob jJective reality of revelation 
into an expanded gelf-consciousness, making it depen- 
dent upon the believer, As the 8ubjJective/ob jective 

box is the one Gogarten is struzgling to be free of and 
find an alternative to, let us not, just yet, call him 

a Sub jectivist, What these Lutheran thinkers all wish 
to a8g8ert is not the reality 8imply of an unambiguous 
historical Jesus, but als0o a revelation reality which 1s 
to be affirmed as historical, but which is neither de- 
monstrable nor disprovable by the historian, and which 
comprehends all the "facts" of salvation from the virgin 
birth to the regurrection, One example of this kind of 
opposition to Gogarten is sufficient for iTtlustration, 

I choose the best example, the position repres8ented by 


Paul Althaus, Gogarten's frequent partner in Auseilnander- 


8etzung, In choosing Althaus as my foil, I actually 


make things quite difficutt for myself, for Althaus 8peaks 


with a great deal of good sense and I agree with almost 
everything he 8ays, except for one thing, And that one 
thing might even be overlooked were it not for the fact 
that Althaus is not s imply talking sub jJect-matter, he is 
trying to combat what he understands to be Gogarten's 


thesis, and in 80 doing he makes one fatal and unrecognized 
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move, and falls into Gogarten's trap, He does just what 
Gogarten says he and his friends are doing, and thus does 
not answer Gogarten at the crucial point, 

Althaus understands Bultmann and Gogarten as fol- 
lowers of Martin Kaehler, who denied that we can go behind 
the kerygma to find the historical Jeaus + But in con=- 
trast to Kaehler the retrospective question about the 


historical ground of the kerygma is vetoed, In Althaus' 


mind, that shows an attitude not only indifferent to 
history but hostile to TRE Althaus is at least cor- 
rect about the ways in which Gorzarten agrees and disagrees 
with Kaehler, He agrees With Kaehler, in criticism of 
Wilhelm Herrmann, that a distinction between the ground 


and content of faith is untenable, and that the biblical 


Christ is also the historical Christ, But Gogarten has 
far more respect for Herrmann than Kaehler, Hermann, 
though his moral s8olution was faulty, was, he thinks, 
raising the right question about history, which was: 
"How can the faith which was the effect of Jegus have to 


do with the historical reality of the man who believes 


L:7a Der Sogenannte historische Jegus und der 
zeschichtliche FIT ieoke Christus, Teipzig, I897, re- 
pu 8nNe n ” 


15 paul Althaus, Fact and Faith in the Keryama 
of Today, Þ. 32. 
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in him, It can only have to do with it when the Jesus 
who effects this faith belongs to this same historical 
reality. "10 Kkaehler, on the other hand, had according 
to Gogarten, a quite naive concept of history, regarding 
Jegus' historicity as the public effects of his life, 
Jegus' historicity is the effect he left behind him, 
that is, the faith that he overcame sin, death, guilt, 
and 80 on, The only problem for this concept of his- 
toricity is that of whether and how far the biblical 


witness to the historical effects of Jegus is reliable, 


(Gozarten is s8howing his mistake here again, This 


Maive" concept of history is the right one,) With his 
concept of the supra-historical, Gogarten says, Kaehler 
gimply abandoned the deeper problem as stated by Her- 
mann, 
It 8eems to be Kaehler's historical problem, 


however, which Althaus s8ees as the legitimate one, 


That is the retrospective question about the historical 
ground of the kerygma, in which historical ass8urance is 
gought, TI will give g8ome quotations from Althaus now, 

and then point out what I think is his mistake, the mis- 
take Gogarten is trying to get at too, 
Althaus Says, 


logogarten, OP. cit., Pp. 382, 


If I 8ay 'Yes! or 'No! to the questilon whether 
the events of Good Friday and Easter touch me, 
then in every case I preguppose, consciously or 
unconsciously, that the event of which the message 
Speaks is a real, consequently als0 an historical 
event, Thus I presuppose that the messengers of 
Jegus Christ, who call me to decision, have trust- 
worthy knowledge about this Jegus and can impart 
it to me; that '!Jesus Christ! is consequently not 
the name of a mythical figure, that the accounts 
in the gospel which purport to tell of Him are not 
the deceptive projection of a myth into history; 
that He really was crucified because of his preach- 
ing and His claim to authority, and that the report 
of His s8howing "5, an as rigen from the dead 1s 
credibly attested, 


Althaus claims to agree with Gogarten's and the Reformers'! 
understanding of revelation, "Without doubt," he says, 


God's revelation reaches us in the word, and 
in no other way; in the word of preaching the 
Salvation events become real for us and 'find! 
us, On this we are agreed, But the word of 
preaching is not only a word that addresses us, 
As well as being a message of salvation it 1s at 
the s8ame time a report about a historical event 
which happened, Thus it refers back to an event, 
a reality, which is not identical with it, but to 
which it is retrospectively:related, For it is 
witness to something, and this 'something! is 
als8o a historic fact, In view of this we cannot 
equate the word and the reality of revelation as 
Gogarten does, Rather is the word the salvation 
event in 80 far as it refers us to an event which 
took place for our Sg Vabion, because it speaks 
of facts in history, 


For Althaus, Gogarten's dis Junction between the word as the 


Liop. cit., Þ. 33. 
15Tbid., Þ. b8. 
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galvation event and the word as 8speaking about the sal- 
vation event, is a theologically Iimpossible.antithesis. 
Unfortunately, Althaus is unable to state in a satis- 
factory way the relation of these two aspects of the 
word, Borrowing the necessary phrases from Gogarten!s 


Entmythologisierung und Kirche, Althaus s8ays, "Thus we 


must affirm 8trictly as the s imple truth what Gogarten 
chalks up against his opponents as a failure to under- 
gstand the true sense of the gospel; the gogspel is 'act 


bearing word character! precisely because It is !informa=- 


tion about a fact, '"19 And then Althaus goes on to Iin- 
quire what this has to do with ", , ,metaphysical think- 
ing, or with entanglement in an out-of-date sub ject-ob Ject 
mode of thinking? Surely it comes rather from 8 imple 
reflexion on the New Testement reality of the mes8age , <0 
Leaving aside the queestion as to whether or not the 

gub Ject-ob Ject mode of thinking Is out-of-date, there is 
no doubt, it seems to me, but that Althaus is entangled 
in it, His "simple reflexion" on the New Testament 
reality leads to a morass of confused statements which 


obscure the 1i88ue rather than clarify it. Gogarten may 


Indeed be overly complicated in his attempt to s8uggest 


— 


19Tbig., pp. 48-49. 
©07bid., p. 9. 
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an alternative, but in his analysis of the difficulty I 


do not think he is confusged, And if the matter is really 
as 8imple as Althaus seems to think, why then has the 


fifteen years of discussion over demythologizing been 80 


fruitlass? Actually the matter really is very simple, but 


Althaus has not seen wherein the real simplicity lies, 


A further brief sampling of Althaus! statements 


will 8how, IT think, what his confusion is, "The his- 


torical and mundane reality of Golgotha is the bearer 


of the s8alvation event, and the latter is not real unless 


the former 1s historical, And therefore we must Inquire 


into the historical reality, 0 And Althaus goes on to 


8ay, "When the kerygma elicits faith from us, we may not 


even be explicitly aware of that element in our certainty 


which concerns the 'trustworthiness! of the tradition, "©: 


However, 


Even an untheological Christian can awaken at 
any moment to the urgency of the question of his- 
torical realiability, and demand an answer, When 
that happens, then It is not s imply the case, as 
Gogarten affirms, that the tradition bears its own 
Self-authentication, The D1g0Ploal question must 
receive a historical answer, 


What kind of an inquiry into the historical reality 1s 


207Thþ1ia., Þ. 62. 
elTbia., P. 62, 
22Tbid., Pe. 63. 
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neces8sitated, in Althaus! mind? What kind of an his- 
torical answer must the historical question receive? 
An answer which authenticates the tradition? 

It is quite true that an historical question may 
be the occasion for a religious doubt, If that should 
happen, as it has, and if the religious doubt is genuine, 
Will 1t be assuaged by an historical answer? Perheps, 
but it 8eems to me Iimpossible to specify that it will, 
Althaus 8eems to know that, At the end of his chap ter 
on the problem of certainty in historical knowledge, he 
writes, "In fact neither can faith in the salvation event 
itself decide the question of historicity, nor on the 
other hand can historical confidence as 8uch give us the 
knowledge of faith."©®3 Here Althaus s8eems to concede 
that there is a breach between historical confidence and 
the knowledge of faith, Yet the earlier cited statements 
Seem to me to be bent not only on claiming a relation be- 
tween them, but on 8pecifying in general terms what that 
relation is and must be, Specific doubt, for him, railses 
the general question of doubt and certainty, and he s8specifies 
the relation of his knowledge of faith to his confidence 
about historical facts as being one of dependence of the 


former upon the latter, That becomes clear in his talk of 


©3Th14., Pe. (9, 
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"reguppositions," conscious or otherwise, And that 1s 


a mark of the "sub ject-ob Ject" thinking to which Gogarten 
wishes to find an alternative, for the reagon that its 
us8e In theology leads to the kind of confusion apparent 
in Althaus, Actually Althaus is aware that he cannot 

have it both ways, and in his own proposed 8olution tries 
to modify the difficulties by s8aying that the contrasts 
which exist between the certainty of faith and the cer- 


tainty of historical knowledge have their place ', , .,not 


between faith and history, but within historical know- 
ledge itself."%} He Speaks of a "pre-scientific encounter" 
with past history which ", , .,carries in itself absolute 
certainty about this past life, In s8uch an encounter we 


n25 


know whether tradition is genuine, This encounter 


gives us certainty about the over-all picture, but can- 
not guarantee the historicity of particular details, "The 
general conclusions are absolutely certain, but many 
8eparate and igolated points may be questionable and mat- 


_ Ter of debate, "26 And finally Althaus says, 


21:Tbid., p. 70. 

25Tbid., p. 69, It 8eems to me that Althaus is 
coming dangerously close to agreeing with Gogarten that 
the tradition bears its own 8elf-authentication, 


20Tbid., Þ. 70. 
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All this means that our relation to past his- 
tory is not 8solely and entirely mediated through 
historical scholarship and its methods, but Lis 
established first and foremost in the immediate 
encounter of our mind with the past piece of life, 
But 8uch an immediate encounter stands in an in» 
eradicable tension with the es88entially inconelu- 
8ive character of scientific historical knowl gg 80 ; 
and must be content to abide in that tenslion, 

Althaus 8peaks with good sense, but unfortunately 
what he says here is not of a plece with his earlier ana- 
lysis, Here certainty is the rule, and doubt enters about 
Specific details, That is, I believe, actually descrip- 
tive of the way the regults of historical scholarship 
affect belief, One might modify one's understanding of 
the meaning of incarnation, for. example, if it were to 
be 8hown conclusively that Jegus did not think of him- 
Self as the Meegsiah, To do that might be very painful, 
and it might also be occasion for loss of faith for a 
particular believer, though I would suspect in such a 
case that fai th had been misunderstood in the first 
place, and would hope that the obstacle could be sgur- 
mounted, Faith needs 8ome details about Jesus' life on 
earth, --Kierkegaard's bare minimum Is really not quite 


enough=--but it is not at all certain which particulars 


are needed and which are expendable, or which ones may 


 EſTbia., Þ. 7. 


26l, 
be replaced by others, or how much of that may go on with- 
out changing the es88ential character of Christian fail th. 

In 8pite of Althaus! good gense, however, he is involved 
in a contradiction, He has told us that the general 
conelusions of our encounter with past history are ab- 
golutely certain, but that separate and isolated points 
may be matter of debate, Then he says that our encounter 
with past history stands in an ineradicable tensilon with 


the eg88entially inconclusive character of scientific 


historical knowledge, Vhat, I ask, is esg8entially In- 


conelusive about s8cientific historical knowledge? Althaus 


Seems to be telling me that when I became "scientific" 


I must contradict my common 8ense, I maintain that the 
reagon for this contradiction 1s the operation of a hid- 
den principle of methodological doubt, 

But 8uppose gomeone now 8ays to me, "But Althaus 
i8n't talking about all these complicated technical 
matters, he is simply talking about the fact that faith 
affirms that Jesus lived and died and rose! Do you mean 
we don't need to affirm that? Doesn't our faith include 
the affirmation of these historical facts? Suppose It 
was Someone else who had done those things, would that 
be all right too? Doegn't our faith depend on the fact 
that Jesgus was? Suppose Jegus never lived and died,-- 


what then?" 
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Well, I don't know "what then". Perhaps I could 


only 8ay with Robert Frost, "Forgive me, God, my little 


jokes on Thee, And I'IlT forgive Thy great big one on 
me ," 

But where do these questions come from? What 1s 
their gource? They are questions contrary to known fact, 
I am certain that Jegus lived and died, TI also believe, 
sometimes, that he lived and died and rose for me, and 
that he is my Lord, And frequently I forget that, But 
I have no reagon at all to doubt, either religiously 
or historically, that he lived and died, It is quite 
true that the historical records are 8omewhat messy, 


but 80 are many historical records, TI have no reas0n 


to doubt them in principle or as a whole, They can 


become problematic for me only on the basis of a hidden 
principle of methodological doubt, That is the only 
basis on which one can as8k, "Doesn't your faith depend 
on the fact that Jegus was?" And to ask that question 
on that basis is, I believe, a mistake, It is to assume 
that doubt is the rule and must be met by a general 
theory, and that of course can never be done, unless 

one thinks he pos8es88es8 the "angelic mind", When doubt 
Is the rule there is no way of healing it, $0 I say, 
no, my faith does not depend on the fact that Jegus was, 


because I know that Jesus was, and will continue to 


believe it until I have good reagons for doubting it. 


" And it 1s very difficult for me to ee what reagons 

might be forthcoming to lead me to that doubt, 

That, T am convinced, is what Gogarten 1s trying 
to 8ay, Is It any wonder that he Seeks to nnoomitn the 
Cartesianism in conservative theology which is the source 
of 80 much confusion? I will readily grant that Gogarten's 
own program has in it 8ome obscurities and unanswered 
questions, but in his penetrating analysis of the dif- 
ficulties of his opponents proposals I believe him to be 


correct, 


Listen azain to what Gogarten 8ays, 


One could find in the philosophical work of 
Heidegger an explanation, instructive for a 
theologian because it refers him insistently to 
his proper theological t ask, of the reas0n why 
our thinking 80 easily falls into this sub ject- 
ob jJect pattern, and why onee it 1s in Iit it 
cannot easily escape, . .Needless to say, this 
truth does not need to be learned from Heidegger, 
If one thinks one can learn it better from another 
Source, all well and good, BY% » in one way or 

an other, learned it must be. 


Gogarten means every word of that, 


I venture to 8uggest, 


however, that it would be better to learn it from 8ome- 


where else, and not from Heidegger, At least it would 


be easiler to learn it 8omewhere else, For Heidegzer as 


well as Gogarten believes that the thinking by which we 


2Cntmythologislerung und Kirche, PP. 56-57, note 2, 


overcome Cartesiansim is "historical" thinking, It 
i8n't, It is simply thinking, 

Returning briefly to Althaus, now, let us look 
again at this "problem of history®. 

Althaus ob jects s8strongly to Gogarten's concept of 
history (Geschichte) for two reagons, he says, (It is, 


incidentally, no blessing that the German language has 
two words for "history".) Gozarten claims to 8ee in the 
historical thinking of the modern era, since the close 

of the middle ages, a recovery of the genuinely Christian 
understanding of human existence and its world as his- 
torical, "IT gee this history," Gogarten says, 


in modern historical thinking as given Iin the 
go«-called historical-critical method, and in Chris- 
tian faith in the understanding of the sin of man 
through which the world is delivered over to per- 
dition, For both that method and the understanding 
of 8in have, in my opinion, even if in different 
ways, the responsibility of man for the world as 
pregupposition, and in this responsibility I 8ee 
the constitutive element of history and of the 29 
historicization of human existence and the world, 


Althaus! first ob jJection to this concept of history 


is, as we have already 8een, that it ", , .gerves to neutra- 


118e the historical-factual element inasmuch as in the case 


of the kerygma the question of historical fact is declared 


29Tbid., Þ. 10. 


n 30 


Here, as I have 8hown, Althaus is 


11l1legitimate, 
wrong, HEistorical research is legitimate, But there is 
not a general question about historical fact which makes 
historical knowledge problematic, His second objection 
18, however, correct, He declares that the concept of 
history used by Gogarten and Bultmann is entirely ar- 
bitrary, and completely at variance with the current 
concepts of history and the historic in scholarly usage. 
"Tt is the product of caprice, and makes it hard to come 
to an understanding with the historian who Investigates 
past history , 3. There 18s, perhaps, s ome difference of 
opinion in scholarly usage about what history is, I will 


cite the extremes between which most current views can 


find their place, An American historian wrote two decades 


ago! 


In the early nineteenth century, history could 
Still be regarded as the Transcendent Idea realliz- 
ing itself in the actual, In our time, history is 
nothing but history, the notation of what has oc- 
curred, just as it happened, The object of his- 
tory, according to Santayana, Is quite simply 'to 
fix the order of events throughout past times in 
all places,! No respectable historian any Longer 
harbors ulterior motives; and one who 8hould g8ur- 
reptitiously introduce the gloss of a transcendent 
interpretation Into the human 8tory would degerve 
to be called a philosopher ang gtrailghtway lose 
his reputation as a 8scholar, 


IDop. cit., Pp. h0. 
31Tbid., Þ. 39. 


3CGarl C. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth- 


Century Philosophers, Þ., 10, 
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According to. a more recent writer the positivistic con- 


cept degcribed above, which replaced an early nineteenth 
century understanding, is itself the product of the nine- 
teenth century and has been replaced by a twentieth-cen- 
tury historiography, James M, Robinson s8ays that as the 
Christian kerygma 1s itself an evaluation of an historical 
pergon, belief in it commits one to a specific under- 
gtandinz of Jegus! life, but not to belief In the his- 
toricity of this or that detail about Jesus., 


Thus the EET EE Is largely uninterested in 
historiography © e nineteenth century kind, for 
the SO TEES does not lie on the level of ob jJectively 
veritiable fact, But It 1s decisively interested 
in historiography of the twentieth century kind, 
for the kerygma consists In the meaning of a cer- 
tain historical event, and thus coincides with the 
goal of modern historiography. 

It is because modern historiography mediates 
an existential encounter with Jesus, an encounter 
also mediated by the ke a, that modern his- 
COPTOBLSPHY is of great Lance to Christian 
faith, 


The above understanding of "modern historiography" 
Is compounded of elements taken from Collingwood and Heideg- 
ger, According to Collingwood what makes an event or com=- 
plex of events historical is ", , ,not the fact of its 
happening in time, but the fact of its becoming known to 


33k New Quest of the Historical Jesus, SCM Press 


Ltd., London, T959, Þ. JO, UnfortunateTy Robingon des- 
cribes this "Modern historiography" without citing examples 
of historians who are putting it in practice, Very likely 
there aren't any, 
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us by our re-thinking the game thought which created the | 


situation we are investigating, and thus coming to under- 
stand that 8ituation,"3} The rather straightforward 
1dealisgm of this view is s8upposedly mitigated by Heideg- 
ger's statement that it Is pogssible to arrive at his- 
torical factuality by means of existential analysis, 


What does it mean to say that Dagein is 'fac- 
tual!? If Dagein is !actually! only real In exis- 
tence, then its 'factuality! is constituted pre- 
cisely in the regsolute self-projection in terms 
of a chogsen possibility of being, Then what has 
actually been 'factually! is the existential pos- 
8ibility in which fate, chance, and world-history 
actually determined themselves, Because existence 
is only projected as actual, the study of history 
Will open up the more penetratingly the quiet 
power of the possible, the more 8 imply and the 
more conecretely it understands and 'only! presgents 
what has vooy in the world on the basis of its 
possibility., 3” 


Gogarten is unfortunately teasged by this conception of 


"modern historiography", insofar as he 8till thinks the 
kind of thinking he is doing has something to do with 


history, He does not propose, as hobinson does, however, 


that historical research done on the basis of this "modern 


historiography®" will mediate the 8ame existential encounter 


as does the kerygma, Historical regsearch is of service to 


3K, GF, Collingwood, The Idea of History, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1916, p. 219, 


| 39M, Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pÞ. 3%, Also cited 
in part by Robingon, op, Cit., P. LI13, note 2, 
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us by our re-thinking the s8ame thought which created the 


situation we are investigating, and thus coming to under- 


gstand that s4buation, 13h The rather s8straightforward 


1dealism of this view is supposedly mitigated by Heideg- 


ger's statement that It is possIible to arrive at his- 
torical factuality by means of existential analysis, 


What does it mean to say that Dagsein is 'fac- 
tual!? If Dagein is !actually! only real In exis- 
tence, then its 'factuality! is constituted pre- 
cisely in the regsolute self-projection in terms 
of a chosen possibility of beinz, Then what has 
actually been 'factually! is the existential pos- 
8ibility in which fate, chance, and world-history 
actually determined themselves, Because existence 
is only projected as actual, the study of history 
Will open up the more penetratingly the quiet 
power of the possible, the more 8 imply and the 
more concretely it understands and 'only! presents 
what has Dooy in the world on the basis of its 
possibility, 5 


Gogarten is unfortunately teased by this conception of 
Todern historiography", insofar as he 8till thinks the 
kind of thinking he is doing has something to do with 
history, He does not propose, as hobinson does, however, 
that historical research done on the basis of this "modern 
historiography" will mediate the 8ame existential encounter 


as does the kerygna, Historical research is of service to 


31R, GF, Collingwood, The Idea of History, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 19h6, p. 210, 


39M, Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, p., 39%. Also cited 
in part by Robingon, op. Cit., Þ. LI13, note 2, 


theology, Gogarten says, because in this way the New 
Testament tradition regains that strangeness which al- 
lows it to be questioned in a way which doesn't include 
the answer in the questlon, The most important result 
of 8uch research to date 1s the discovery of New Testa- 
ment eschatology, That does not refer to the fact that: 
there are eschatological sections in the New Testaement, 
which has long been known, Rather Gogarten means the 
discovery 
+ +» «oe that the entire proclamation of the New 
Testament in all its contents is one single escha- 
tology, That means that according to it the reality 
of the world as well as of man must be understood 
without any exception to be both perishing and 


cominig, Everything that there is for man becomes 
for him, through faith as understood in the New 


dds wh futuristic in an extremely significant 
Sense, 


Althaus!' second charge, that Gogar ten'!s concept 
of history has nothing to do with what most of us mean 


by history is corrget, and Gogarten himself s8pecifically 


30yerhaenenis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, Þ. 175. 
The apocalyptic sections in the New Testament are, for 
Gogarten, the least 8s ignificant for understanding the New 
Testament eschatology, Rather they themselves can only be 
understood on the basis of the futuristic eschatology of 
Jegus, Paul, and John, Otherwise they have the stamp of 
Jewish apocalypticisgm, The genuine New Testament eschato- 
logy awaits not a new world to come after the end of the 
old world, as does apocalypticism, but rather a new re- 
lation to God, on the basis of which the world too becomes 
new and the old passes away, The difference between Jew- 
Ish apocalypticism and New Testament eschatology is, as 
Gogarten 8omewhat cryptically puts it, that the former 
understands the beginning from the end, while the latter 
understands the end from the beginning, 
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states that the problem of faith and history is insoluble 
on the basis of a concept of history simply taken over 
unexamined from s8ome practitioners of the science of his- 
tory, Gogarten means 8pecifically those who understand 
history as an obJect, If by chance the metaphysical and 
moral 8olutions are evaded, one 1s, if one has a concept 
of history as objective reality, left stuck in the problem, 
For history 80 conceived is understood primarily as past 
history, There 1s no way from this conception of his- 
tory as an objective reality to an understanding of the 
historical dimension of man's being, or of the histori- 
city of the events witnessed to in the New Testament 
kerygma,. 

The movement of thought, Gogarten thinks, is rather - 
the reverse, TIt is because man himself is historical that 
there is s8uch a thing as history at all, Whenever we are 
dealing with history, Gogarten says, we are dealing with 
the historicity of human existence, So the investigation 
and reconstruction of past historical facts is not its 
own Justification, but is rather the means to an histori- 
cal understanding as a possibility of human existence,w! 


One reads history in order to understand ones8elf, The 


3TEntmythologisierung und Kirche, Þ. U5. 


8study of history (Historie) 1s rooted in historicity 


(Gogchichtlichkeit) 30 


Wilhelm Kamlah criticizes Gogarten's understanding 
of history and the historical, 7 After 8tating that he 
is at one with Gogarten in seeking an alternative to 
Cartesianism, he puts certain critical questions to Go- 
garten's attempt to overcome s8ub ject-ob Ject thinking by 
means of historical thinking, 

Kamlah!s first question is the question- of the 
historian, Gogarten makes two related as8ertions about 
the history of ideas, First, he claims that the demytho- 
logizing program 1s not at all a matter of accommodating 
the New Testament to modern man's scientific world view 


(as 8ome of Bultmann's expressions might lead one to 


think), but is rather a necessity laid upon us by the 


understanding of the Word of God contal ned in the New 
Testament and again recovered by Luther, Luther points 
the way to that understanding of the Word which 1s ap- 
propriate to the Word, and that understanding is an his- 


torical one, And gecondly Gogarten 8ays that the genuinely 


30h, Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, p. 39h. 


391Gilt es wirklich 'die Entscheidung zwischen 
geschichtlichem und metaphysichem Denken' ?--Armerkung 


zu Friedrich Gogarten, Entmythologisis und Kirche" 
Evangelische Theologie, Th. Jahrgang, THE. Pp. ITI- 


L/6, 
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Christian understanding of human existence lay covered 

over and hidden in the Middle Ages, to come to light 

again in the modern age through the understanding of 
history which 1s a consequence of the historical-criti- 

cal method, More particularly, man's responsibility 

for the world, which is his historicity, has its origin 

in Christian faith, "That all this is extra-ordinarily 


guyprising," Kemlah exclaims, "--who would wish to deny 
1t1"LO ys 1s gurprised first of all as a historian, 

If the source of the modern age lies in a recovery of 
genuine Christian thought, why, then, was not the Re- 
formation 8ufficient to Iinaugurate the new age? Kamlanh 
asks If the ugual understanding of the modern 8pirit of 
power over the world, expressed first in thinkers like 
Bacon and Descartes and made actual in the French Revo- 
lution, as being something entirely new in world his- 
tory, alien alike to the Middle Ages, early Christianity, 
and the ancient world,--", , ,is this point of view 
really nothing but commonplace and out-of-date2n% 
Granted that modern 8cience arose in Christian culture, 
and granted that that may be accounted for by the change 
the Christian understanding of creation effected In man's 


1OTbia., Þ. 17h. 
YHlTbid., Pp. 17h. 


attitude toward the natural world, 
This paradoxical influence of Christianity 

on the formation of the modern age really does 
not, however, make Christianity its single his- 
torical root, and does not make the renewal of 
genuine Christian thinking, which Gogarten like 
everyone else finds in LUTHRer, gnd not in Descartes, 
the origin of. the modern age, 

Gogarten angswers that he has no wish to deny that 
the modern enlightement was a new break-through of what 
was alreedy prepared for in Greek thought and radicalized 
in Christianity, His purpose in 8eeking to make clear 
the origin of historical thinking in Christian faith 1s 
that only in that way is a comprehensive critique pogs=- 
sible of modern historical thinking and its Cartesian 
concept of reality, History becomes reality where man 
becomes responsible for his world, and that starts with 
Christian faith, However, Gogarten adds, the setting 
aside of the ancient awe of nature ", , ,did- not take 
place, as Keamlah thinks, because the world, for Christian 
faith, was 'this world", but because faith recognized the 
world as God's creation, *43 On that account Gogarten be- 


lleves a 8harp distinction must be made between the way 


man's responsibility is understood in Christian faith and 


12Tbid., p. Th. 


: L3nzur Frage nach dem Ursprung des geschichtlichen 
Denkens: Eine Antwort an Wilhelm Kamlah", Evangelische 
Theologie, lh, Jahrgang, 195h, p. 229, 
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the way in which modern autonomous man has as8sumed re- 
gponsibility for the world, although the latter would 
not have appeared without the former, and the former 
has again been brought to light through the latter, 


Here we come again upon what Gogarten calls: his 8eculari- 


zation thesis, Modern man's way of giving form to his 


world, however, has not remained what it originally 

was, that is, historical, In Cartesianism it has shunned 

the historical and sought refuge anew. in metaphysics, 
Secularization, Gogarten says, belongs to the 

esg8ence of Christian faith, and that faith is not right- 

ly understood unless that is seen, 


Secularization belonged to Christian faith 
right from the very beginning, even if at first 
only, 80 to say, as a tendency or disposition, 
whereby it is possible that It only later came 
to have the historical effects, which are per- 
ceived today in investigations into the history 
of ideas in almost all fields, That would mean 
that one could only attain the proper understand- 
ing of s8ecul arization and the right posture toward 
1t when one is aware of its foundations in Chris- 
tian faith, But then it would of course be neces- 
gary to guppose that gecularization is not always 
8Imply 8ecularization but that it can appear in 
two different guisges, It could well be that it 
only contradicts Christian faith and becomes the 
godless phenomenon we know it as, when it 1s not 
recognized that it belongs to Christian faith and 
when wp ragt7 ph * a right cons8equences cannot be 
drawn. from it, 


liyerhaengnis und Hoffnung der Neuzeit, Þ. 11, 
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It is at this point that Kamlah asks where it was or 


when it was that this original state of affairs actually 
appeared, And of course Gogarten has no answer for him, 
unless he were to say, in the Reformation, But that he 
cannot s8ay, because it is the modern historical-thinking- 
which-has-not-remained-historical which again brought 
forth .a genuine historical understanding, So it appears 
that there is a difference between the original es8ence 
of the s8pirit of the modern aze and the factual perver- 
81on or distortion of that original esgence, If there 
is any of the ideallem against which Gogarten has 80 
long contended remaining in his own thought, here is 
where it shows, His reflections upon the history of 
ideas tend to merge into an idealistic conception of 
history, That is why Kemlah can ask if we are not being 
presented with an historical construction which "., , .in 
the midst of all this historical thinking a0es not do 
justice to history?"l15 

Why is it that Gogarten wishes to put his under- 
s8tanding of man's historicity Into the context of the 
history of Wegstern civilization? He has stated that 
from our "every-day" understanding of history there is 


no road to an understanding of the historicity of human 


op. cit., 5. L795. 
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existence, Yet Gogarten was the student of Troeltsch, 
who was a student of history, --history that was "nothing 
but" history, So he appears to be impelled to find room 
in his concept of history for our "every-day" understand- 
ing of history, as it is because man 1s historical that 
there is history at all, Kamlah, for one, does not find 
this aspect of Gogarten's thought 8uccessful, and he 1s 
entirely correct, Kamlahi's common=-sense criticism holds 
good, If Gogarten 1s to escape the charge of an Iidealils- 
tic understanding of history he must be able to point to 
the historical appearance--in the "every-day" gense-- 
of the phenomenon of which he speaks, the recovery of 
that genuine understanding of history embodied in Chris- 
tian faith, 

Gogarten is trying to deal with two problems at 
once, which he $8ees as two aspects of a 8single problem, 
With his concepts of man and world he $seeks a regsolution 
of both the problem of Cartesianisgm, or s8ub jJect-ob ject 
thinking, and what he thinks is the problem of history, 
the presentness in our historical reality of a past e- 
vent, 


Actually, the second problem is not a problem for 


Gogarten at all, (As it is not for Barth, though Barth 


deals with it in the wrouy way, by knowing a great deal 
about "God's time",) And it is possible to 8ee this by 


el9 


watching the move that he makes, For example, when 8gome- 
one like Kemlah asks him what he really means by under- 
s8standing the event that took place between Jegsus and 
Fd and which takes place between Jegus and us as "his- 
torical", Gogarten does not answer with a "concept of 
history®", he answers with his whole theology in capsule 
form, Gogarten has been misled by his own academic tradi- 
tion and perhaps by Heildegzer, into thinking that when he 
is dealing with the problem of Cartesianism in thinking 
he 1s also dealing with the "problem" of revelation and 
history, Por it is Heidegzer who has equated "ob jecti- 
fication" with "pastness". 

Gogarten is led astray only when he theorizes about 
what he is doing, Actually the question of revelation 
and history, of the presentness of the past event, 1s 
not problematic for him at all, In his theology proper 
he is talking about how a man has a world which is his 
own, which in freedom he may investigate,--in its "parts", 
not in its "wholeness"--and for which he is responsible, -- 


in the particular thing he is doing, not for its "whole- 


ness", And he is talking about how a man has a God, who 


is his Father, and who is 80 close to him that a man "has 
his being from God", and who lets man 8stand before Him 
in the freedom of a gon, That is why the title of Go- 


garten's major book is Der Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt. 
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And he is talking about how a man, When he lives as & 80n 
of God, can refer his whole world, which God has eiven 
him for his own, back to God and can say that it is God's 
creation, And he is talking about how life in faith is 
one of openness to how God wants to use a man, 

I even think that when, in his mistaken Iidealistlic 
way, he tries to show that what he thinks is "historical" 
thinking has its origin in Christian faith, in man's re- 
8ponsibility for the world, he is trying to tell 'us that 
there is something "reesponsible" about thinking itself, 
and in that sense right thinking might Indeed have Its 
origin in a man's faith, But IT will not press that, Of 


one thing I am certain, however, Hannah Arendt, In her 


book The Human Condition, *® gays that what she 1s pro- 


posing is very simple, being nothing more than that we 
think what we are doing, Gogarten's proposal 1s equally 
8Imple, T-H': __.iv i8 a doing, He 1s asking us to think 
what we are thinking, 

I am well aware that I am making 8 ome 8weeping 
claims, and raising questions that I do not answer, I 
am 8aying that there is s8omething queer about Lessing's 
famous question, IT am 8aying that there is something 


wrong-headed about much of nineteenth and twentieth 


top. cit. 


century theology, And I am 8aying, in a sense, that I 


understand Gogarten better than he understands himself, 
because he is misled into thinking that what he 1s really 
s8aying has something to do with a "problem of history". 
Which is to say that he is a man of two minds, But he is 
not the first thinker of whom that might be said, 

That mistake he makes is a rather grave one, It 
is the reason that no one has understood him, He has 
few followers, and even Ebeling and Fuchs, who are closest 
to him, follow him in his mistake, It 1s the reason why 
he 1s led into thinking that he has to talk about man as 
an "historical" being, whose whole reality is "historical". 
It is the mistake which makes readers think he remains 
an enigma, If he is not written off as a bad metaphysicisn, 
It is a mistake which frequently led me to despair as I 
tried to work my way through his books, 

Yet in addition to the whole tenor of his thought 
there are four s8trands which mitigate against the "idealiem" 
and finally even make It possible to 8ee his mistake as 
8omewhat peripheral, Those strands are 1) his constant 
and incessant battle against gnosticism, 2) his insistent 
claim that Christian faith is not a Weltanschauung, 3) his 


"zecularization" thesis,--with the idealism removed=-=-and 
connected with that, L) his "demythologizing" of the New 


Testament, which is, as he says himself, far more radical 
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than Bul tmann's, Gogarten thinks he agrees with Bultmann's 


program in the main, but goes beyond Bultmann, and to s8uveh 


an extent that in fact, in 80 doing, he leaves Bultmann 


behind, 
I have gone yet a step further with my formula- 
tion in that I said that the mythical thought in 
the Bible, . .appear already in a peculiar broken- 
nes8s, This brokenness is, . .the consequence of 
the fact that the Bible is CONS EOPHROfUWILED historical 
and personal reality, not mythical,” 
Gogarten has much more of the New Tegtament available to 
him than does Bultmann, as is perfectly evident from the 
way he uses it when he 1s doing theology, He says, for 
example, that the language of the apocalyptic utterances 
about the end of this world and the ushering in of the 
new age is not, after all, mythical, but metaphorical, 
The Christological titles in the New Testament and the 
attributes applied to God are the language of praise 
and thanksgiving for God's turning-toward us, They have 
no 8peculative or cosmological significance but point 
always to the mystery of God's being with us 9 They 
are thus not es8entially mythological, GCogarten does not 


believe, as Bultmann seems to do, that there is one 


"141teral" language in the New Testament, but seems rather 


Tpie Verkuenaigune Jegu Christi, p. LSl. 


L8nTheologie und Geschichte", p. 315. 
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to find a variety of languages, all of which are used þ 
with the intention of communicating the mystery of God's 
being with us, 

I hope I have shown now that the kind of eritical 
gtance which I ass8umed In the previous chapter is not the 
most fruitful approach to Gogarten's thought, There is 

p a way to read Gogarten in which the concepts, which seem 
perhaps unclear in themselves, rather than being internally 
related in virtue of their meanines, take on their meanings 
from the ways in which they are related, Gogarten has, I 
think, a right to say that if you do not think with him 


you cannot understand him, 
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